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LETTER 


FROM  THE 

ACTmO  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 

TRANSMITTING 

A report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  upon  the  production  of  precious  metals 

for  the  year  1885. 


June  22,  1886. — Keferred  to  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures  and 

ordered  to  be  printed. 


Treasury  Department, 

June  10,  1880. 

Sir  : I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  rei)ort  of  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  upon  the  statistics  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals 
in  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year  1885. 

Very  respectfully, 

O.  S.  FAIRCHILD, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Hon.  J.  G.  Carlisle, 

Speaker  of  the  Rouse  of  Representatives. 
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Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  the  Mint, 

Washington^  D.  C.,  June  10,  1886. 

Sir  : I have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  my  first  Report  as  Director 
of  the  Mint  on  the  Production  of  the  Precious  Metals  in  the  United 
States  for  the  calendar  year  1885,  being  the  sixth  of  a series  of  reports 
which  have  been  prepared  by  this  Bureau  under  annual  appropriations 
and  printed  under  the  same  title  by  order  of  Congress. 

The  series  is  iiractically  a continuation  in  part,  after  a hiatus  of  four 
years,  of  a series  beginning  with  the  report  for  1867  by  J.  Ross  Browne, 
as  special  commissioner,  under  a provision  of  the  apjiropriation  act  of 
July  28,  1866,  authorizing  an  expenditure  of  $10,000  for  the  collection 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  ‘‘reliable  statistics  and  information 
concerning  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  Western  States  and  Terri- 
tories, which  shall  include  the  labor  and  capital  employed,  the  product 
and  the  modes  of  working  the  same,  and  which  information  shall  be  re- 
ported to  Congress.”  (Stats,  at  Large,  XIV,  311.) 

Reports  for  1866  and  1867  by  Mr.  Browne  were  succeeded  by  eight  an- 
nual reports  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Raymond,  all  of  which  have  been  printed. 
The  report  for  1875  was  the  last  of  this  unbroken  series. 

The  act  making  a])propriations  for  the  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1881  contained  an  appropriation  of  $5,000 
“ for  the  collection  of  statistics  relative  to  the  annual  production  of  the 
precious  metals  in  the  United  States,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.” 

This  work  was  assigned  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Director  of  the  Mint, 
whose  first  report  was  for  the  calendar  year  1880. 

The  appropriations  by  acts  of  Congress  for  subsequent  years  have  ex- 
pressly provided  that  the  collection  of  statistics  of  the  production  of  the 
precious  metals  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint, 
and  have  been  included  in  the  appropriation  for  contingent  expenses  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  as  provided  by  the  annual  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  appropriation  bill. 

The  appropriation  for  1882  was  $4,950,  and  for  the  last  four  years,  in- 
cluding the  i)resent  fiscal  year,  $4,000  each  year. 

Following  the  iiractice  of  my  predecessor,  I have  availed  myself  of 
the  services  or  the  officers  of  the  Mint  service  of  the  United  States,  not 
only  to  compile  such  statistics  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  calendar 
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year  1885  as  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  records  of  the  operations  of  the 
several  mints  and  assay  offices  of  the  United  States,  but  also,  in  several 
instances,  to  gather  returns  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  in 
the  several  states  and  territories,  wherever  practicable,  by  inquiries  ex- 
tending beyond  the  actual  relations  existing  between  these  institutions 
and  the  producers  of  the  precious  metals.  Special  agents  have  also  been 
employed  in  mining  districts  where  no  facilities  could  be  provided  by  any 
other  means  for  the  collection  of  this  class  of  statistics,  especially  in  dis- 
tricts remote  from  the  locations  of  United  States  mints  and  assay  offices. 

By  thus  availing  itself  of  the  organization  of  the  Mint  service  this 
Bureau  has  been  enabled  not  only  to  perform  the  labor  for  which  the 
annual  appropriation  by  Congress  of  $4,000  has  been  made,  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  that  appropriation,  but  to  insure  as  high  a degree  of 
accuracy  as  can  be  expected  to  be  attained  in  the  compilation  of  such 
statistics  from  irregular  sources.  Yet  the  results  obtained  would  fall 
far  short  of  their  present  approximate  completeness  but  for  the  generous 
spirit  of  co-operation  which  has  been  manifested  by  the  officers  of  the 
Mint  service  in  their  willing  and  gratuitous  performance  of  extra  labor  j 
by  the  special  agents  employed;  by  the  large  private  refineries;  by 
bankers  and  brokers  dealing  in  gold  and  silver,  and  by  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  private  transportation  and  express  companies.  The 
several  modes  of  information  employed  supplement  the  official  compi- 
lations of  this  Bureau,  as  derived  from  its  records,  while  the  results  thus 
obtained  tend  to  confirm  the  same  as  accurate  and  nearly  complete. 

During  the  period  of  some  six  years  since  this  work  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  it  has  become  clear  by  experience  that 
the  deposits  of  the  precious  metals  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices  of 
the  United  States  include  essentially  the  whole  amount  produced  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  such  amounts  as  are  directly  ex- 
ported without  having  been  deposited  at  the  United  States  mints  and 
assay  offices.  Information,  however,  obtained  from  private  refiners  of 
the  United  States  and  from  other  sources,  especially  from  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  enables  us  to  check  the  official  printed  statements  of  ex- 
ports and  imports.  I have  in  the  present  report  adopted  a plan  of  re- 
ducing the  information  presented  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  usual 
limits  of  statistics,  dispensing  with  the  textual  description  of  mines  and 
mining  districts,  which  has  been  one  of  the  features  of  the  previous 
reports  of  this  series.  Wherev^er  verbal  descriptions  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  tabular  statements  they  are 
furnished  undel  the  names  of  the  contributors,  who  alone  are  responsi- 
ble for  whatever  opinions  may  be  expressed  or  implied,  and  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  other  statements.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  in  compliance 
with  instructions  issued  by  myself,  scrupulous  care  has  been  exercised 
by  all  to  guard  against  the  expression  of  opinions,  as  well  as  against 
forecasts  by  way  of  estimates  of  problematical  conditions  connected 
with  mining  enterprises. 
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I am  impressed  with  a sense  of  the  individual  responsibility  which,  in 
the  reports  of  this  series,  attaches  to  descriptions  of  mines  and  mining  dis- 
tricts, and  to  anything  which  might  appear  to  be  of  the  nature  of  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  same,  even  though  given,  as  in  most  if  not  in 
all  cases  in  the  past,  only  by  citation  from  other  sources.  Instances 
have  been  brought  to  my  notice  of  the  employment  of  excerpts  from  pre- 
vious reports  of  this  series  as  advertisements  for  mining  ventures  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  For  this  further  reason  1 have  refrained 
from  the  use  of  descriptive  material  of  any  kind  for  the  purpose  of 
this  report,  even  upon  the  personal  responsibility  of  individual  con- 
tributors. 

I have  also  considered  it  necessary  to  forego  the  usual  paid  essays  on 
mining  and  metallurgical  subjects,  believing  such  matter,  however  ac- 
ceptable to  the  public,  to  be  irrelevant  to  the  specific  requirements  of 
the  appropriation.  Thus  the  bulk  of  the  volume  has  been  materially 
reduced,  much  to  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  printing,  and  without  sac- 
rificing anything  material,  it  is  hoped,  to  its  specific  purpose. 

The  opportunity  accorded  to  this  Bureau  by  the  annual  appropria- 
tion, of  which  the  series  of  reports  above  mentioned  is  the  result,  is  one 
that  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated  in  the  interest  of  mineral  statis- 
tics, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  effectually  suijplemeuts  the 
annual  report  of  this  Bureau  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  each 
fiscal  year.  The  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year,  however,  are  not  available 
to  common  use  without  laborious  transposition  into  periods  of  calendar 
years,  as  required  by  the  general  method  of  statistical  science. 

Since  assuming  the  duties  of  Director  of  the  Mint,  I have  become 
aware  of  the  high  esteem  and  wide  appreciation  in  which  both  of  the 
reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  namely,  the  annual  report  for  the 
fiscal  year,  and  the  annual  report  on  the  production  of  the  precious 
metals  for  the  calendar  year,  are  held,  not  only  in  the  United  States  by 
persons  interested  in  monetary  science,  political  economy,  and  mineral 
industries,  but  by  the  same  class  of  persons  abroad,  including  a number 
of  distinguished  correspondents,  learned  societies,  and  editors  of  i)eri- 
odical  exchanges. 

In  the  interest  of  pure  statistics  I have  felt  bound  to  avail  myself  of 
every  opportunity  to  rectify  any  errors  which  have  become  known  to 
me  in  former  tabulations  of  statistics,  and  to  take  exception,  wherever 
in  my  judgment  it  seemed  proper,  to  particular  items,  or  to  general  es- 
timates resting  upon  individual  opinions,  whether  on  the  part  of  my 
predecessor  in  office  or  of  collaborators  in  the  field  of  monetary  or  min- 
eral statistics. 

In  the  study  of  this  subject  the  best  facilities  for  information  are  en- 
joyed by  the  latest  writer,  not  only  through  the  mere  accumulation  of 
material  and  consequent  and  extended  facilities  for  comparisons,  but 
through  the  advantage  of  employing  larger,  rather  than  smaller,  divis- 
ions of  time  in  the  composition  of  aggregates  and  for  the  purpose  of 
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generalization.  Especially  is  this  true  with  regard  to  estimates,  the 
material  for  which  often  proves  the  more  complete  the  less  it  be  sepa- 
rated into  small  divisions  of  time. 

I leel  assured  that  my  predecessor  will  be  no  less  interested  than  my- 
self to  secure  for  estimates  given  by  him  the  closest  approximation  to 
truth,  by  making  available  additional  information  presented  from  time 
to  time  as  to  periods  treated  by  him  in  previous  reports  of  this  series, 
as  the  work  of  this  Bureau  in  the  line  of  its  statistical  studies  pro- 
gresses. I shall  certainly  entertain  the  same  feeling  with  regard  to 
the  work  of  the  Bureau,  now  under  my  supervision,  whenever  it  shall 
fall  to  others  to  employ  my  figures  in  the  future,  as  at  present  the  work 
of  previous  Directors  of  the  Mint  is  employed  and  carried  along  from 
year  to  year  as  a fund  of  official  statistics,  to  which  every  fresh  com- 
pilation is  an  annual  addition. 

How  far  the  material  of  the  present  report  rests  upon  actual  statis- 
tics and  how  far  upon  estimates  will  fully  appear  from  the  context.  To 
the  extent  that  the  material  here  presented  to  Congress  is  made  up  of 
returns  from  the  records  of  the  Mint  service  proper,  it  lays  claim  to 
strict  accuracy  and  completeness.  Probably  no  more  accurate  or  com- 
plete system  of  accounts  can  be  instanced  than  that  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  instance  any  set  of  accounts  which 
are  submitted  to  more  crucial  tests  or  more  rigorous  checks  before  com- 
pleting their  round  of  examination  and  audit.* 

^ lo  the  extent  that  the  records  of  the  Mint  service  proper  are  supple- 
mented for  the  purposes  ot  this  report  by  the  result  of  direct  inquiries 
and  by  estimates  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  this  Bureau,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Director,  on  whom  responsibility  for  the  same  as 
work  of  an  individual  character  virtually  falls,  the  material  of  this  re- 
port is  fairly  open  to  criticism  by  the  light  of  the  methods  as  described, 
as  are  also  the  methods  themselves. 

Material  of  the  latter  description,  however,  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
does  not  present  itself  ready  to  hand,  and  is  in  part  far  from  what  should 
be  the  material  which  enters  into  official  statistics  even  in  a supple- 
mentary way  and  to  a minor  extent,  especially  where  the  major  part  of 
the  statistics  are  above  question.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  certain  items,  offered  as  api)roximatious  and  resting  more  or  less 
upon  hypothesis,  but  entering  into  certain  totals,  opens  the  door  to  ob- 
jections by  way  of  criticism  in  matters  of  opinion  or  question,  and  even 
affords  plausible  grounds  for  exception  in  such  matters  of  opinion  to 
the  combined  results  as  published  in  the  reports  of  this  series.  But  it 

*Hon.  John  Sherman,  ex-Socretary  of  the  Treasury  aud  President 
the  Senate,  than  whom  no  better  authority  can  be  quoted,  well  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  June  30,  1880 : “ If  there  is  any  department  of  the  Government  that  is  run 
without  a possibility  of  fraud  or  wrong,  it  is  the  mints  and  assay  offices  of  the  United 

States.  * * * It  is  probably  as  exact  a science  as  can  be  established  anywhere  in 

any  branch  of  the  Government.” 
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too  frequently  happens  that  the  criticisms  elicited  by  certain  parts  of 
the  reports  of  this  series,  are  based  not  upon  facts  or  authenticated 
hgures  cited  by  way  of  correction  of  the  statistics  and  estimates  of  this 
Bureau,  but  simply,  as  1 shall  take  occasion  to  point  out,  upon  mere 
prepossessions  or  opinions. 

It  would  be  curious  to  exhibit  in  contrast  excerpts  from  some  of  the 
published  criticisms  upon  any  given  report  of  the  present  series,  espe- 
cially upon  the  annual  estimates  of  this  Bureau  of  the  coin  circulation 
of  the  United  States.  Such  criticisms  divide  themselves  on  the  one 
hand  into  the  number  that  contend  for  a stock  of  gold  larger  than  its 
Computation  by  this  Bureau  with  less  allowance  for  consumption  of  gold 
coin  in  the  arts,  and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  that  contend  fora  smaller 
stock  of  gold  with  a larger  allowance  for  consumption.  Between  such 
contentious  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  seems  to  occupy  middle  ground. 

As  long  as  Congress  imposes  upon  him  the  extra  and  arduous  duty 
of  informing  it  upon  the  annual  production  of  the  j)recious  metals  in  the 
United  States,  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  it  seems  to  me,  is  bound  to  ex- 
ercise the  utmost  freedom  of  opinion  in  the  matter  of  estimates  and  to 
divest  himself  of  all  obligation  to  carry  along  existing  totals  in  whose 
composition  errors  have  been  discovered.  For  this  reason  the  last  state- 
ments, rather  than  the  preceding  ones,  should  be  taken,  and  the  Bureau 
held  to  account  only  for  its  latest  work.  The  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  it 
should  be  understood,  is  called  upon  by  Congress  to  evolve  something 
like  annual  statistics  out  of  a study  of  the  production  of  the  precious 
metals  from  material  only  in  part  of  a strictly  statistical  character,  and 
without  providing  by  law  for  the  supply  of  industrial  returns  from  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  the  precious  metals. 

On  this  fact  rests,  as  I conceive,  a strong  claim  on  the  part  of  this 
Bureau  to  such  consideration  from  Congress  and  the  public  as  an  ac- 
ceptance of  this  report  simply  as  a conscientious  effort  to  arrange  what- 
ever material  can  be  found  available  as  a result  of  such  stud^^  and 
direct  inquiry,  so  as  to  approach,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  statistical 
method  of  presentation.  Impressed  as  I am  with  the  scientific  charac- 
ter of  statistics  properly  so  called,  this  at  least  is  all  that  can  be  claimed 
for  the  i>resent  report. 

The  provision  of  law  for  the  present  series  of  reports  to  Cougress 
upon  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  is  still  only  by  annual  ap- 
propriation contained  in  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  bill. 
An  appropriation  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  has  been  made  for  the  year 
1886  as  estimated.  Believing,  however,  that  the  annual  fiscal  report 
of  this  Bureau  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  affords,  by  means  of 
its  usual  appendices,  whatever  opportunities  it  may  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, advantageously  forego  for  the  presentation  of  statements  of  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metals  in  the  United  States,  1 have  to  invite 
the  consideration  of  Congress  to  such  a modification  of  the  usual  re- 
quirements in  the  matter  of  the  publication  of  the  Keport  upon  the 
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Production  of  the  Precious  Metals  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  as  will 
dis])ense  with  a special  volume  upon  this  subject. 

Conforming  strictly  to  the  requirements  of  the  usual  appropriation 
for  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  in  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  provision  for  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of  the  ]>roduc- 
tion  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  United  States,  as  understood  by  me, 
the  duty  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  in  carrying  out  this  provision  is 
strictly  limited  to  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of  the  production  of  the 
precious  metals  and  a report  of  the  same  to  Congress. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  precedents  of  this  Bureau,  or  by  war- 
rant of  precedents  whatever  may  be  the  extension  of  the  present  re- 
port beyond  the  strict  requirements  of  the  act  of  appropriation,  I do  not 
at  present  foresee  the  necessity  of  an  extension  of  any  subsequent  re- 
])ort  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  a few  octavo  pages,  which  can,  in  my 
opinion,  without  any  inconvenience,  be  appended  to  the  fiscal  report  of 
the  Director  of  the  Mint,  even  though  the  treat inent  of  the  subject  be 
in  terms  of  calendar  years  instead  of  fiscal  years.  Such  a proposed  re- 
duction of  the  bulk  of  the  material,  as  compared  with  previous  reports 
of  the  present  series,  will  be  attended  with  greatly  reduced  cost  of  pub- 
lication, while  for  all  useful  purposes  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  report 
of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  for  the  fiscal  year  will  stand  in  good  stead 
for  the  special  publication,  of  which  9,000  copies  have  usually  been  or- 
dered by  Congress  to  be  printed. 

So  great  is  the  interest  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
the  subject  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  our  neighboring 
rei)ublic,  that  in  the  same  wide  discretion  heretofore  exercised  by  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  as  to  the  selection  of  material  for  the  present  series 
of  reports,  I have  felt  warranted  in  appending  a statement  of  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  and  silver  in  Mexico  for  its  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1885,  from  official  documents  of  which  this  Bureau  is  regularly  in  re- 
ceipt through  the  courtesy  of  that  Government.  The  propriety  of  this 
addendum  to  the  present  report  will  not  be  questioned  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  great  deposits  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  Mexican 
cordilleras  occur  under  conditions  geologically  as  well  as  geographically 
consecutive,  and  in  some  respects  continuous,  with  the  more  notable 
deposits  in  the  United  States. 

The  editorial  and  statistical  labors  of  this  report  have  been  shared 
with  Mr.  E.  O.  Leech,  of  the  Bureau  of  the  IMint,  Computer  of  Bullion. 
Much  extra  work  in  the  clerical  preparation  of  the  volume  has  been 
imposed  on  the  whole  staff  of  the  Bureau,  and  has  been  fiiithfully  and 
cheerfully  executed  by  all. 

Very  respectfully, 

JAMES  P.  KIMBALL, 

Director  of  the  Mint. 

Hon.  Daniel  Manning, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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GENERAL  REPORT. 


PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD. 

Snell  are  tlie  facilities  afforded  by  the  several  mints  and  assay  offices 
of  tbe  United  States  to  producers  of  gold  bullion  tliroughout  the  coun- 
try lor  its  pronijit  conversion  into  coin  or  bars,  that,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  conclude,  substantially  the  whole  production  eventually  reaches 
these  institutions  as  deposits.  It  is  also  safe  to  conclude  that  such  de- 
posits follow  closely  upon  jiroduction.  1 he  production  of  gold,  there- 
fore, from  the  mines  of  the  United  States  is  susceptible  of  accurate 
enough  estimation  for  any  given  period  from  the  records  of  the  institu- 
tions under  the  jurisdictic«:i  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint. 

Kearl^’  the  whole  amouut  of  gold  handled  by  ]irivate  refineries  event- 
ually reaches  the  mints,  and  is  thus  finally  taken  up  on  the  records  of 
this  Bureau.  A variable  and  heretofore  unknown  amount  corresponds 
to  bars  of  domestic  gold  issued  by  private  refineries  and  directly  sold 
to  manufacturers  and  dealers.  This  amount  has  been  approximately 
ascertained  for  1885,  however,  by  information  derived  from  private  re- 
fineries. From  the  fact  that  no  charge  is  imposed  by  the  mint  for  con- 
verting bullion  into  coin,  while  the  charges  for  refining  base  bullion 
and  for  parting  alloys  of  gold  and  silver  are  not  above  those  of  piivate 
refineries,  preference  is  generally  given  b^"  producers  to  the  several  in- 
stitutions forming  the  mint  service  of  the  Government,  for  the  sake  of 
the  ofiScial  stamp  and  the  official  responsibility  attached  to  all  public 
work  of  this  kind.  The  amount  of  new  gold  eventually  deposited  for 
coinage  or  for  conversion  into  stamped  United  States  bars  is  practi- 
cally diminished  only  by  fugitive  quantities  which  go  into  the  hands  of 
such  manufacturers  and  shii)pers  as  are  local  patrons  of  private  refin- 
eries. No  allowance  will  be  made  for,  nor  consideration  here  be  given 
to,  nuggets  or  other  specimens  which  are  for  a time  preserved  or  which 
go  into  permanent  miueralogical  collections,  as  not  only  probably  incon- 
siderable in  value,  but  because  their  destination  is  eventually  the  same 
in  case  they  finally  go  into  economic  use,  while  the  average  from  year 
to  year  would  probably  be  about  the  same,  and  therefore  about  equally 
affect  the  estimates  of  production  for  different  years. 

The  act  of  June  19,  1878,  extended  to  the  smaller  United  States 
assay  offices  the  provisions  of  section  8545  of  the  Eevised  Statutes, 
imposing  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  duty  of  keeping  in  the 
several  coinage  mints  and  assay  office  at  New  York,  “when  the  state 
of  tbe  Treasury  shall  admit  thereof,  such  an  amount  of  money  or  bullion, 
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procnred  for  the  purpose,  as  he  shall  judge  convenient  and  necessary, 
out  of  which  those  who  bring  bullion  to  the  said  naints  and  assay  office 
may  be  paid  the  value  thereof,  in  coin  or  bars,  as  soon  as  i)racticable 
after  the  value  has  been  ascertained,”  the  bullion  so  deposited  then  be- 
coming the  property  of  the  United  States.  This  original  provision,  and 
its  further  ap])lication  (under  par.  h,  chap.  329,  p.  379,  vol.  I,  Sup.  E.  S.), 
was  specifically  for  the  x^urpose  of  enabling  the  mints  and  the  several 
assay  offices  to  make  returns  to  depositors  with  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble. The  fund  ai)X>lied  accordingly  to  this  purpose  is  a part  of  the 
general  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  is  technically 
known  as  the  “ bullion  fund.” 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  was  to  enable  depositors  to  receive  coin 
for  their  deposits  at  any  of  the  smaller  assay  offices,  a right  which  iriior 
to  that  act  was  available  only  at  the  coinage  mints  and  the  assay  office  at 
New  York.  The  act  of  May  20, 1882,  authorized  the  exchange  of  gold 
bars  for  United  States  gold  coin  at  the  mints  and  assay  office  at  New 
York,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  $5,000. 

In  consequence  of  these  benefits  it  is  but  natural  that  the  gold  product 
of  the  country  should  find  its  way  to  the  national  mints  and  assay 
offices. 

An  examination  of  the  official  statement  of  imports  and  exports  for 
the  calendar  year  1885  shows  that  the  total  value  of  the  gold  bullion  ex- 
ported during  that  j^ear  was  $845,448,  of  which  $705,108  was  of  doiqestic 
production  and  $140,340  of  foreign  bullion. 

Of  the  export  of  domestic  gold  bullion  ($705,108),  the  sum  of  $599,737 
consisted  of  United  States  mint  or  assay-office  bars,  leaving  an  excess  for 
1885  of  domestic  gold  bullion  amounting  to  the  small  sum  of  $105,371, 
and  corresponding  to  the  amount  which  did  not  find  its  way  to  the  mints 
and  assay  offices  of  the  United  States,  but  was  directly  exported. 

The  unrefined  gold  deposited  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices  during 
the  calendar  year  named  was  850,803.802  standard  ounces,  valued  at 
$15,830,024,  and  of  refined  bullion  of  domestic  production  809,044.872 
standard  ounces,  valued  at  $15,003,100,  a total  of  1,000,508.074  stand- 
ard ounces,  valued  at  $30,893,184.03.  This  is  exclusive  of  United  States 
mint  or  assay-office  bars  redeposited,  and  hence  known  as  “redeposits.” 

This  corresponds  almost  exactly  with  the  amount  deposited  during 
the  calendar  year  1884,  which  amounted  to  $30,807,200.  The  custom, 
house  returns  for  the  calendar  year  1884  showed  an  export  of  only 
$115,903  of  domestic  gold  bullion  other  than  United  States  mint  or  assay- 
office  gold  bars. 

The  imports  of  gold  bullion  are  reported  by  the  custom  houses  to  have 
been,  during  the  calendar  year  1885,  $3,070,091.  The  deposits  of  bullion 
at  the  mints  and  assay  offices  classified  as  foreign  amounted  during  the 
.saineyear  to  217,214.039  standard  ounces,  valued  at  $4,041,191.42.  From 
the  fact  that  the  mints  :’nd  assay  offices  re[)ort  an  excess  of  $305,100  of 
foreign  bullion  deposited,  it  is  clear  that  substantially  all  of  the  foreign 
bullion  imported  has  reached  these  institutions,  and  that  therefore  none 
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lias  been  included  in  the  present  estimate  of  domestic  production.  This 
is  obviously  the  case  unless,  what  seems  quite  improbable,  a considerable 
amount  of  foreign  bullion  has  been  wrongly  classified  by  the  mints  and 
assay  offices  as  of  domestic  production.  If  the  excess  were  on  the  other 
side  there  might  be  some  grounds  for  a question  as  to  the  proper  classi- 
flcatiou. 

It  seems  a reasonable  supposition  that  the  small  excess  of  deposits 
over  manifested  imports  ot  foreign  bullion  is  to  be  accounted  for  from 
receipts  of  gold  from  British  Columbia  and  Canada  without  entry  at 
custom  houses,  and  from  a tenor  of  gold  in  Mexican  silver  deposited  at 
the  mints.  As  remarked  in  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year,  gold 
is  believed  to  pass  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  including  British 
Columbia,  into  the  United  States  otherwise  than  through  the  custom- 
houses. This  probability  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  northern  fron- 
tier is  scantily  supplied  with  custom  houses,  and  also  by  the  fact  that, 
as  compared  with  Canada,  facilities  are  offered 'to  the  public  for  the 
conversion  of  bullion  into  coin  in  the  United  States,  such  as  are  not 
afforded  in  that  dominion. 

Thus  it  appears  that  unless  there  has  been  a failure,  first,  on  the  part 
of  the  custom-houses  in  the  registration  of  foreign  bullion  entering  the 
country;  and  second,  on  the  part  of  the  mints  and  assay  offices  to  prop- 
erly classify  as  such  foreign  bullion  deposited;  and  still  further  unless  a 
coincident  failure  on  the  part  of  both  branches  of  the  Government  ac- 
cordingly has  occurred ; the  deiiosits  of  gold  at  the  mints  and  assay 
offices  classified  as  domestic  practically  represent,  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  considerable  amount  of  foreign  production,  the  product  of  the  coun- 
try, except  the  small  part  which  has  been  directly  exported  (namely, 
$105,371),  together  with  what  little  has  gone  into  direct  consumption 
without  reaching  the  mints  and  assay  offices.  The  latter  is  reported  by 
private  refineries  as  amounting  during  the  year  1885  to  $1,272,606. 

The  deposits  of  unrefined  gold  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices  have 
fallen  off  considerably  from  1884.  The  deposits  of  unrefined  gold  dur- 
ing that  year  amounted  to  $18,362,769,  against  $15,830,024  in  1885, 
while  the  deposits  of  refined  gold  amounted  during  the  first-named 
year  to  $12,444,432,  against  $15,063,160  in  1885.  This  indicafes  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  production  of  the  country  has  gone  to  private 
refineries  for  treatment  than  to  the  refineries  of  the  mint  service. 

This  is  doubtless,  at  least  partially,  due  to  the  fact  that  on  May  30, 
1885,  orders  were  issued  by  the  Department  withdrawing  the  cash  funds 
from  the  mint  at  Carson  and  the  smaller  assay  offices  for  the  payment  of 
deposits,  and  requiring  their  payment  by  draft  on  the  assistant  treas- 
urers at  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  and  also  charging  depositors 
with  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  coinage  mints  on  bullion  depos- 
ited for  coin.  As  a general  rule,  however,  the  private  shipper  is  at 
an  advantage  over  the  Government  in  obtaining  favorable  special  rates 
on  the  transportafion  of  bullion, 
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This  expedient  has  had  the  effect  of  lessening-  the  advantage  pre- 
viously offered  to  prodncers  of  small  amounts  of  bullion  hj  the  mint  at 
Carson  and  the  smaller  assay  offices  over  the  facilities  offered  by  private 
refineries.  It  is  believed  that  the  falling  off*  in  the  deposits  of  unrefined 
bullion  on  the  part  of  the  mints  and  assay  offices  is  made  up  by  increased 
business  on  the  part  of  private  refineries,  the  production  of  which,  as 
above  shown,  eventually  reaches  the  mints  as  refined  bars. 

Estimating  $ 1,300,000  as  theamouut  of  gold  not  deposited  at  the  mints 
and  assay  offices,  but  used  in  the  form  of  bars  from  i)rivate  refineries 
and  entering  into  direct  consumption  in  the  arts  and  in  ornamentation, 
&c.,  together  with  some  small  amount  of  gold  contained  in  silver  bullion 
exported  for  treatment,  the  production  of  gold  in  the  United  States  may 
be  placed  at  about  $31,800,000,  which  is  $1,000,000  in  excess  of  the  esti- 
mate of  Director  Burchard  for  the  calendar  year  1884. 


Elements  of  the  Estimate  op  Gold  Production  1885. 

Bullion  deposited  at  mints,  &c.,  classified  as  of  domestic  production  

Bullion  classified  as  of  domestic  production  exported,  otlier  than  United  States 
mint  or  assay-office  bars  

$30,  893, 184 
105,  371 
1,  272,  606 

Bullion  classified  as  of  domestic  production,  reported  by  30  leading  private  refin- 
eries as  having  been  furnished  manufacturers  in  1885*.. 

Total 

32,  271, 161 
450,  000 

Deduct — 

Foreign  gold  contained  in  refined  bars  from  Selby  refinery,  classified  at  San  Fran- 
cisco mint  as  domestic 

Estimated  production 

31,  821,  161 

* Composing  all  of  importance  and  out  of  37  addressed. 

The  estimate  of  the  product  of  the  United  States  for  1885,  published 
by  Mr.  John  J.  Valentine,  of  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.,  based  on  the  business 
of  express  companies  and  other  public  carriers,  places  the  production 
of  gold  at  $20,303,750,  an  increase  of  a little  over  $1,200,000  above  the 
estimate  of  the  same  gentleman  for  1884. 

The  increased  production  estimated  by  Mr.  Valentine  as  compared 
with  his  estimate  for  last  year  is  about  the  same  as  the  increase  shown 
by  the  estimates  of  this  Bureau  for  the  same  period. 

This  valuable  contribution  to  the  statistics  of  the  precious  metals, 
which  has  been  continued  for  a number  of  years  past,  exhibits  in  detail 
the  shipments  from  the  various  producing  states  and  territories  west 
of  the  Missouri  Kiver  of  gold  dust  and  bullion  by  exjmess  and  by  other 
(•conveyance,  of  silver  bullion  by  express,  and  of  ores  and  base  bullion  by 
freight. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Valentine  does  not 
embrace  the  entire  production  of  the  country,  nor  does  it  embrace  the 
entire  production  of  the  states  and  territories  west  of  the  Missouri 
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River.  This  is  evident  from  tlie  fact  that  lar^e  auiounts,  espeeially  of 
and  also  of  silver,  are  brought  to  the  mints  and  assay  oflices  directly 
from  the  mines  producing  these  metals  by  mine  owners  or  agents,  and 
are  handled  neither  by  express  com])anies  nor  by  other  common  car- 
riers. It  is  also  well  known  that  shippers  of  bullion  are,  as  a matter  of 
business,  prone  to  place  low  valuations  upon  their  shii)iiients  in  favor 
of  rates  of  freight.  This  is  made  almost  certain  from  the  fact  that  in 
thestatements  drawn  from  their  books,  furnished  this  Bureau  in  i>revious 
j^ears  by  the  leading  railroads  of  the  United  States  over  which  ore  and 
base  bullion  are  shipped,  the  value  in  nearly  all  cases  is  estimated  at  a 
round  figure,  say  $100  per  ton. 

The  values  given  by  shippers  to  the  express  companies  and  rail- 
roads from  which  Mr.  Valentine’s  estimates  of  value  are  taken,  must  be 
understood  to  represent  values  short  of  their  ultimate  value.  Mr.  Val- 
entine’s mode  of  determining  the  value  of  silver  transported  is  to  a 
still  greater  extent  subject  to  allowances  for  errors  in  conjectural  esti- 
mates of  pure  metal  from  manifests  of  base  metal  and  selected  ores 
and  concentrates,  expressed  as  they  generally  are  in  terms  favorable  to 
the  shipper. 


PRODUCTION  OF  SILVER. 

In  the  same  sense  that  the  mints  and  assay  offices  of  the  United 
States  are  open  to  deposits  of  gold  bullion,  none  of  these  institutions 
are  open  to  deposits  of  silver.*  For  while  returns  may  be  made  to  the 
depositor  of  gold  bullion  either  in  coin  or  stamped  and  refined  bars, 
depositors  of  silver  bullion  can  receive  in  return  bars  of  the  same  metal 
only;  that  is,  bars  of  unparted,  fine,  sterling  or  standard  metal  at  the 
option  of  the  depositor. 

The  Government  is  the  purchaser  of  silver  for  the  specific  require- 
ments of  the  coinage  laws,  stated  semi-weekly  purchases  of  fine  silver 
being  made  by  this  Department  upon  competitive  offers  by  telegraph. 
Purchases  are  also  made  at  the  mints  at  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans 
in  lots  of  less  than  10, 000  ounces  within  limits  fixed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  to  correspond  with  its  market  value. 

Dore  silver,  or  silver  containing  gold,  is  also  purchased  at  the  coinage 
mints  for  the  technical  requirements  of  their  acid  refineries;  while  silver 
contained  in  gold  deposits,  being  allowed  for,  is  practically  purchased 
b>  all  the  institutions. 

The  whole  of  the  silver  production  of  the  United  States  does  not,  there- 
fore, as  substantially  in  the  case  of  gold,  reach  the  mints  and  assay  of- 
fices. Better  facilities  indeed  are  afforded  by  private  refineries  in  the 
United  States,  the  aggregate  output  of  which  i)iacticall3^  represents  at 
present  about  seven-eighths  of  the  total  production  of  this  metal  in  the 
country,  as  will  presently  be  shown. 

If  this  output  be  ascertained,  and  to  it  be  added  the  receipts  of  un- 
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refined  bullion  by  the  mints  and  assay  offices  as  well  as  exports  of  silver 
bullion,  including  concentrates  of  silver  reported  by  the  custom  houses 
as  bullion,  we  shall  be  i^ossessed  of  the  means  of  an  estimate  of  the 
production  of  silver  almost  as  correct  as  the  estimate  of  the  produc- 
tion of  gold.  The  proportion  of  the  silver  received  at  the  mints  and 
assay  offices  which  had  not  passed  through  private  refineries,  it  will  be 
seen,  amounted  to  about  one-eighth  of  the  production  as  estimated  from 
all  sources.  As  will  presently  be  shown,  21,704,919  standard  ounces  of 
silver  of  the  coining  value  of  $25,256,633,  and  bearing  the  stamps  of 
private  refineries,  was  received  at  the  mints  on  account  of  purchases  for 
coinage,  except  $879,761  deposited  for  bars  at  the  assay  office  at  New 
York. 

The  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  silver  has  occasioned  so  many 
different  valuations  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a correct  estimate  of  the 
number  of  ounces  produced. 

The  collector  of  customs  at  New  York  informs  the  Bureau  that  the 
silver  bullion  imported  and  exported  at  that  port  is  manifested  and  re- 
ported at  its  commercial  value.  This  is  doubtless  the  case  at  the  other 
ports  of  entry  of  the  United  States. 

Keports  from  the  large  silver-producing  districts,  such  as  Colorado, 
Arizona,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  «&c.,  are  also  generally  exjjressed  in  terms 
of  market  value.  The  rate  used  at  the  mints  for  statistical  purposes, 
and  in  the  reports  of  this  Bureau,  is  the  coining  value  of  silver  in  sil- 
ver dollars,  $1,163^  per  standard  ounce,  or  $1.2929  per  ounce  fine,  while 
the  commercial  value  of  silver  at  the  present  writing  is  about  $1.01  per 
ounce  fine.  Here  is  a difference  of  28  cents  per  ounce,  equal  to  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  commercial  value  of  an  ounce,  for  which  allow- 
ance must  be  made  in  dealing  with  the  exportation  and  importation  of 
silver  bullion  reported  by  the  custom-houses,  and  with  the  production 
as  rei)orted  from  the  mines  and  reduction  works  and  refineries  and  by 
shipping  agents. 

The  deposits  and  purchases  of  unrefined  silver  bullion  classified  at 
the  mints  of  the  United  States  as  of  domestic  production  during  the 
calendar  year  1885  amounted  to  5,426,201  ounces  of  standard  fineness, 
valued  at  the  coining  rate  of  silver  $6,314,124.  The  refined  silver  de- 
posited and  purchased  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  21,704,919 
standard  ounces,  valued  at  $25,256,033,  making  the  total  weight  and 
value  of  the  domestic  silver  bullion  received  at  the  mints  during  the 
year  named  27,131,120  standard  ounces,  valued  at  $31,570,758.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  statement  of  imports  and  exports  shows  that  silver 
bullion  of  domestic  production  was  exported  during  the  year  valued 
at  $20,849,612,  of  which  $1,425,732  consisted  of  United  States  mint 
or  assay  office  bars;  so  that  the  value  of  the  bullion  of  domestic  pro 
duction  exported  other  than  that  which  had  been  deposited  at  the 
mints  and  assay  offices  amounted  during  the  year  to  $19,423,880  at 
its  current  commercial  value  from  day  to  day.  It  will  be  understood, 
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as  stated,  that  this  latter  is  estimated  at  its  monthly  average  commer- 
cial value  for  the  calendar  year,  which  for  1885  may  be  stated  at  $1.00^ 
per  ounce  tine. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  coining  value  of  tlie  same  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  divide  the  amount  of  silver  other  than  United  States  bars  ex- 
ported each  month  by  the  average  monthly  parity  of  silver  at  daily 
rates  of  exchange  and  Loudon  prices  for  ounces  fine,  which  multiplied 
by  the  coining  rate  of  silver  ($1.2929)  will  give  the  coining  value  of  the 
silver  exported  other  than  United  States  bars. 

This  is  done  for  the  sake  of  a closer  computation  of  the  value  of  ex- 
l)orted  domestic  silver  than  would  be  obtained  by  taking  the  average 
price  as  determined  by  year  instead  of  by  month,  and  in  order  to  re- 
port the  valuation  of  this  important  item  in  the  total  estimate  of  silver 
production  in  the  same  terms  as  employed  in  this  report  for  the  rest  of 
it,  viz,  the  United  States  coining  rate. 

Under  the  present  condition  of  the  silver  market  care  should  always 
be  taken  to  distinguish  between  the  several  valuations  of  silver  as  dif- 
ferently employed  in  estimates  by  different  authorities.  Thus  the  rates 
used  by  Mr.  Valentine  in  his  valuable  tabulations  are  the  same  as  used 
by  shippers,  and  although  understood  to  be  commercial,  are  not  uni- 
formly strictly  such. 

The  weight  and  value  of  the  bullion  exported  which  had  not  reached 
the  mints  and  assay  offices  may  be  stated  at  18,222,374  ounces  of  fine 
silv’er,  equal  at  the  coining  rate  to  $23,559,602. 

In  this  report  generally  the  commercial  value  of  silver  will  be  taken 
at  $1.06^  per  troy  ounce  fine,  against  $1.2929  its  standard  or  coin  value. 

The  statement  of  imports  shows  the  value  of  the  silver  bullion  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  during  the  year  1885  to  have  been 
$4,646,818.  At  the  average  commercial  rate  of  silver  for  the  year,  this 
amounted  to  4,363,209  fine  ounces,  equal  at  the  coining  value  of  silver 
to  $5,641,192  Of  the  silver  bullion  imported,  $2,770,136  (equal  at  its 
coining  rate  to  $3,362,919)  consisted  of  “bars,”  and  $1,876,682  (equal 
at  its  coining  value  to  $2,227,827)  of  “other  bullion.” 

The  amount  of  silver  bullion  deposited  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices 
during  the  year,  classified  as  foreign,  amounted  only  to  1,525,739.18 
standard  ounces,  valued  at  $1,775,405.58.  The  difference,  $3,865,786, 
between  the  amount  of  silver  bullion  deposited  at  the  mints,  classified 
as  foreign,  and  the  amount  of  manifested  foreign  silver  bullion  imported 
into  the  United  States,  probably  went  to  the  mints  in  the  form  of  refined 
bars,  without  discrimination  as  such,  and  was  included  along  with  returns 
of  domestic  silver.  This  is  indicated  from  information  received  from 
private  refineries  of  their  operations,  tending  to  show  the  derivation  of 
considerable  quantities  of  silver  from  foreign  sources,  in  the  form,  it  is  sup- 
posed, chiefly  of  ores  and  concentrates,  and  from  the  additional  fact  that 
of  the  imported  silver  $2,22  /,827,  as  stated,  consisted  of  bullion  other  than 
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“ bars,”  which  naturally  would  go  somewhere  for  refining;  and  as  the 
receipts  of  foreign  silver  bullion  at  the  mints,  classified  as  such,  did  not 
equal  the  value  of  the  silver  “ bars”  imported,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  “other  bullion”  imported  went  to  private  refineries. 

Discrimination  at  private  refineries  between  foreign  and  domestic 
sources  of  supply  is  seldom  made,  and  never  between  bars  as  made  up 
of  different  material. 

All  deposits  and  purchases  of  refinery  bars  bearing  the  stamps  of  pri- 
vate works  in  the  United  States  are  therefore  necessarily  classified  at 
the  mints  and  assay  offices  as  domestic  bullion. 

The  statement  of  imports  and  exports  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco, 
moreover,  shows  the  importation  from  Mexico  during  the  year  of  silver 
bullion  valued  at  $1,780,291,  or,  say,  at  its  coining  rate,  $2,000,000. 
This  item  alone  is  more  than  the  total  deposits  classified  as  foreign  sil- 
ver bullion  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices. 

It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  at  least  $3,865,786  worth  of  foreign  silver 
bullion  reached  the  mints  and  assay  offices  in  the  shape  of  refined  silver, 
and  was  classified  as  of  domestic  production. 

Taking,  therefore,  the  $31,570,758  worth  of  silver  bullion,  exclusive 
of  redeposits,  deposited  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1885,  classified  as  domestic,  and  deducting  from  the  same  the 
sum  of  $3,865,786  as  foreign  bullion,  which,  for  reasons  above  explained, 
was  classified  as  domestic,  would  leave,  corresponding  to  the  net  deposits 
and  purchases  of  domestic  silver  bullion  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices 
during  the  year  1885,  $27,704,972.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  value  at 
its  coining  rate  of  the  silver  bullion  exported  during  the  year  classified 
as  of  domestic  production  other  than  United  States  mint  or  refinery 
bars,  which,  as  stated,  amounted  to  $23,559,602. 

The  production  of  silver  in  the  United  States  during  the  calendar 
year  1885,  reckoned  at  its  coin  value  in  silver  dollars,  is  thus  found  to 
have  been  equal  to  $51,264,574. 

This  estimate  will  be  further  slightly  increased  by  an  addition  for 
domestic  silver  used  in  the  arts,  in  the  shape  of  bars  prepared  by  private 
refineries. 

The  reports  to  this  Bureau  by  private  refineries  of  the  value  of  the 
silver  in  bars  furnished  by  them  during  the  calendar  year  1885  to  per- 
sons and  firms  engaged  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  show  a consump- 
tion amounting  to  $530,828,  of  which  $395,238  was  of  domestic  bullion. 

It  seems  probable  that  an  addition  of  $400,000  for  this  consumption 
would  be  sufficient. 
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THE  Calendar  Year  1885. 

E8  DURING 

Production. 

Amount. 

Deposits  at  mints  and  assav  offices  classified  as  domestic 

$'!1,  570,  758 

E.'cjjorts  classified  as  domestic,  other  than  United  States  mint  or  assay  office  bars, 

at  monthly  average  parity  of  London  rates  reduced  to  coining  value 

559, 602 

Domestic  bullion  reported  by  private  refineries  as  made  into  bars  for  persons  and 

firms  engaged  in  the  arts  and  ornamentation 

395,  238 

Total 

55,  525,  598 

Deduct— 

Excess  of  imports  of  foreign  silver  bullion,  classified  as  such  at  the  custom- 

houses,  over  the  foreign  silver  bullion  deposited  at  the  mints,  classified  as  such. 

3,  865,  786 

Estimated  production 

51,  659,  812 

The  value  of  the  production  of  silver  from  the  mines  of  the  United 
States  during  the  calendar  year,  estimated  at  its  coining  value  in  silver 
dollars,  may  be  stated  in  round  numbers  to  have  been  about  $51,000,000, 
against  $48,800,000  for  the  calendar  year  1884,  an  increase  of  $2,800,000 
worth  of  silver  during  the  calendar  year  1885. 

The  commercial  value  of  the  silver  product  of  the  country  was 
$42,504,447,  reckoning  the  commercial  price  of  silver  for  the  calendar 
year  at  $1,065  per  ounce  fine,  which  was  the  average  price  at  current 
exchange. 

Mr.  Valentine  estimates  the  production  in  the  states  and  territories 
of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Missouri  river  to  have  been  $44,516,599. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  estimate  of  Mr,  Valentine  is  based 
upon  the  commercial  value  of  silver.  Indeed,  as  obligingly  stated  by 
Mr.  Valentine  to  this  Bureau,  it  is  impracticable  to  determine  in  all  cases 
at  what  value  shipments  of  silver  are  manifested  by  express  and  upon 
which  valuation  his  estimate  is  based.  Though  generally  meant  to  be 
approximated  to  commercial  rates  of  silver  at  which  it  is  undertaken  to 
manifest  all  shipments  of  silver  ores  and  bullion  from  mining  regions, 
such  values  in  point  of  fact  are  taken  without  observ^ance  of  immediate 
market  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  silver.  Taking  the  average  market 
value  of  silver  for  the  calendar  year  1885  at  $1.06^  per  ounce  fine,  as 
by  daily  quotations  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  the  production  corre- 
sponding to  Mr.  Valentine’s  estimate  of  values  would  be  about  41,780,000 
fine  ounces,  equal  at  the  coining  rate  of  silver  to  about  $54,000,000 
against  its  commercial  value,  $44,516,599,  as  given  by  Mr.  Valentine. 

According  to  Mr.  Valentine’s  statement,  the  production  of  silver, 
based  upon  manifested  rates  of  valuation,  increased  from  $43,529,925 
in  1884  to  $44,516,599  in  1885,  an  increase  of  over  $1,000,000,  or,  at  its 
coining  rate,  about  $1,300,000. 
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Considering  the  plan  adopted  in  Mr.  Valentine’s  statement,  this  is  in 
as  close  agreement  as  can  be  expected  with  the  estimate  of  this  Bureau 
of  $51,000,000  as  the  production  of  silver  from  the  mines  of  the  United 
States  during  the  calendar  year  1885. 

It  does  not  seem  that  a sufficient  allowance  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Val- 
entine for  the  value  of  gold  contained  in  silver  bullion  shipped  by  ex- 
j)ress  and  not  separately  stated  or  itemized  in  manifests.  The  total 
value  of  such  shipments  as  stated  in  his  circular,  exclusive  of  silver  from 
Mexico,  was  during  the  year  $27,445,971.  Just  what  proportion  of  this 
was  gold  is  not  evident  from  his  statement,  and  at  time  of  shipment 
and  before  refining  obviously  could  not  be  ascertained.  The  value  of 
the  gold  dust  and  gold  bullion  shipped  by  express  and  other  convey- 
ance, exclusive  of  the  product  of  Mexico  and  British  Columbia,  was, 
according  to  his  figures,  $24,153,700.  This  deducted  from  his  estimate 
of  the  production  of  gold  in  the  United  States  west  of  the  Missouri 
river,  $26,393,756,  leaves  $2,240,056,  corresponding  to  what  has  been 
apparently  allowed  by  him  for  gold  contained  in  silver  bullion  shipped 
by  express  and  in  ores  and  base  bullion  by  freight.  This  inference  ap- 
pears to  be  borne  out  by  the  additional  fact  that  the  estimate  of  the 
western  silver  production  by  Mr.  Valentine  for  the  year  1885  is,  at  its 
approximate  commercial  value,  $2,000,000  in  excess  of  the  estimate  of 
this  Bureau.  If,  now,  this  excess  of  $2,000,000,  which  was  i^robably 
included  in  the  value  of  the  silver  bullion  shipped  by  express,  be  added 
to  the  gold  product  as  given  by  him,  the  division  between  the  gold  and 
silver  product  of  the  country  west  of  the  Missouri  river  will  then  more 
nearly  approximate  the  estimate  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals 
for  the  same  territory  by  this  Bureau  as  deduced  from  the  official  re- 
turns of  the  Mint  and  customs  services,  and  from  supxfiementary  infor- 
mation in  the  line  of  special  inquiry. 

The  distribution  among  the  various  states  and  territories  of  the  total 
production  of  the  country  as  returned  or  estimated  is  far  more  difficult 
to  ascertain  than  the  aggregate  production  of  the  country.  Keports 
have  been  received  at  this  Bureau  from  the  i)riucipal  refineries  of  the 
United  States,  stating  the  sources  from  which  they  obtained  their  i)rod- 
uct  for  the  year. 

The  mints  and  assay  offices  are  required  to  classify  their  deposits  and 
purchases  of  bullion  among  the  various  states  and  territories  i^roduc- 
ing  the  same.  The  distribution  of  the  aggregate  between  the  several 
states  and  territories  has  been  reached  by  these  two  means  in  conjunc- 
tion with  reports  of  the  agents  designated  by  this  Bureau  to  comx)ilethe 
statistics  of  the  production  of  the  various  mining  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. The  product  of  the  country  for  the  calendar  year  1885,  as  distrib- 
uted accordingly  among  the  states  and  territories  producing  the  same, 
was  as  follows : 
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Approximate  Distkibution  ix  Rouxd  Numbeks,  by  States  and  Territo- 
ries, OF  the  estimated  total  Production  of  Precious  Metals  in  the 
United  States  for  1S85.** 

State  or  Territory. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Alaska 

$300,  000 

$2,  000 

$302,  000 

Arizona 

880,  000 

3,  800,  000 

4,  680,  000 

California 

12,  700,  000 

2,  500,  000 

15,  200,  000 

Colorado 

4,  200,  000 

15,  800,  000 

20,  000,  000 

Dakota 

3,  200,  000 

100,  000 

3,  300,  000 

Georgia 

136,  000 
1,  800,  000 

136,  000 
5,  300,  000 

Idaho  

3,  500,  000 

Montana 

3,  300,  000 

10,  060,  000 

13,  300,  000 

Nevada  

3, 100,  000 

6,  000,  000 

9,  100,  000 

New  Mexico 

800,  000 

3,  000,  000 

3,  800,  000 

North  Carolina. 

152,  000 

3,  000 

15.5,  000 

Oregon 

800,  000 

10,  000 

810,  000 

South  Carolina 

43,  000 

....  ...... 

43,  000 

Utah 

180,  000 

6,  750,  000 

6,  930,  000 

W ashington 

Texas,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Vermont,  Michi- 

120,  000 

70,  000 

190,  000 

gan,  and  Wyoming 

90,  000 

5,  000 

95,  000 

Total 

31,  801,  000 

51,  600,  000 

83,  401,  000 

*The  estimate  of  total  production  being  by  the  regular  method  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  as 
fully  explained  in  the  text. 

Estim.ate  of  same  by  Mint  Officers  and  Agents,  1885. 

State  or  Territory. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Alaska 

$280,  000 
886,  000 
12,  661,  000 
4,  200,  000 
3, 150,  000 
136,  500 
1,  837,  000 
3,  400,  000 
3,  084,  000 
806,  590 
152,  000 
7.50,  000 
43,  000 
187,  000 
126,  000 
80,  000 

$2,  000 
3,  825,  000 
2,  568,  000 
16,  000,  000 
150,  000 

$282,  000 
4,711,000  1 
15,  229,  000 
20,  200,  000 
3,  300,  000 
130,  500 

6.  037,  000 
14,  9«J0,  000 

9,313,  000 
3,  830,  000 
154,  750 
750,  000 
43,  000 

7,  920,  800 
193,  500 

85,  000 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Oftorcrifi . - 

Idaho  .... 

4,  200,  000 
11,500,  000 
6,  229,  000 
3,  023,  500 
2,  750 

Montana 

Nevada  

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

Oregon  

South  Carolina  

tltah  

7,  733,  000 
67,  500 
5,  000 

Washino'ton 

Texas,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Vermont,  and  Michigan 
Total 

31,  779,  000 

55,  355,  750 

87, 134,  000 
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Ill  view  of  the  rapid  decline  wliicli  has  taken  place  in  the  commercial 
value  of  silver  since  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  Germany,  and 
especially  during  the  last  year,  the  question  is  often  asked,  What 
will  be  the  effect  of  this  decline  on  the  production  of  silver  in  the  United 
States  U’ 

In  considering  this  question  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  con- 
ditions of  supply  are,  in  the  case  of  the  iirecious  metals,  not  so  depend- 
ent upon  conditions  of  demand  as  with  most  if  not  all  other  common 
staples  of  industry.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  rests  upon  collateral 
conditions  which  have  previously  existed  and  now  prevail.  What  might 
be  the  case  under  hypothetical  conditions  of  a different  kind  may,  with- 
out argummit  here,  be  left  to  conjecture. 

It  is  well  known  that  a large  part  of  the  silv^er  production  of  the 
United  States  is  practically  a by-product,  incidental  to  the  })roduction 
of  gold  and  the  baser  metals.  From  the  value  of  the  silver  thus  pro- 
duced the  fall  in  price  is  a serious  one.  The  tendency  of  such  a fall 
will  necessarily  be  to  sweep  away  the  margin  of  profit  from  some  of  the 
operations  of  this  kind,  important,  if  indeed  not  vital,  to  the  existence 
of  certain  reduction  and  smelting  industries.  In  eases  where  the  extrac- 
tion of  silver  is  alone  for  the  sake  of  its  recovery  and  not  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  associated  metal  or  metals,  a check  to  i)roduction  must 
follow  from  a certain  fall  in  price,  even  if  disguised  by  increased  pro- 
duction from  other  sources  incidental  to  progressive  development  or  to 
new  undertakings  in  mines  and  reduction  works. 

A considerable  proportion  of  the  total  production  of  silver  corre- 
sponds to  the  precarious  production  of  transient  mines  supported  for  a 
while  by  outlay  or  capital.  Upon  the  exhaustion  of  capital  they  soon 
cease,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  i)roducers  if  without  net  resources  of 
their  own.  Under  the  incentiv'e  of  hope  and  of  the  imagination  mines 
are  often  worked  at  a loss  for  a time,  and  perhaps  under  different 
ventures  even  repeatedly,  sometimes, however,  without  failing  to  contri- 
bute, collectively  at  least,  a considerable  proportion  of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  precious  metals. 

Whatever  from  without  tends  to  lessen  the  quantity  or  value  of  the 
product  of  such  mines,  or  rather  mining  ventures,  tends  also  to  lessen 
their  ability  to  withstand  the  effects  of  lailure  within.  Hence  the  re- 
c.ent  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  tends  to  reduce  the  number  of  mines 
whose  maintenance  be  only  ])artly  by  means  of  their  production,  and 
whose  further  reliance  be  upon  other  assets,  like  advances  and  assess- 
ments of  capital.  Another  tendency  will  be  to  discourage  new  silver 
mining  ventures,  with  the  probable  effeci  of  turning  the  attention  of 
miners  of  the  precious  metals  from  the  poorer  to  the  ricfier  ores,  and 
from  regions  less  favored  in  the  quality  of  ores  to  others  holding  out 
the  promise  of  ores  of  the  higher  grades,  even  though  the  quest  for  the 
latter  pass  beyond  our  own  borders  into  Mexico  and  elsewhere. 
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The  estimate  by  the  Biireiiu  of  the  Mint  of  the  production  of  the 
precious  metals  by  the  re<iular  method  adoi)ted  by  the  bureau,  as  pre- 
viously explained  in  the  text,  remains  now  to  be  supi)lemented  by  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  distribution  of  the  same  by  states  and 
territories. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  estimate  of  the  total  production  is  oidy 
incidental!}"  with  reference  to  geographical  distribution.  Statements 
by  the  mints  and  assay  otiices  and  by  the  custom-houses  of  their  trans- 
actions, employed  for  the  estimate  for  total  i)roduction,  are  only  imper- 
fectly and  partially  so  divided  as  to  atford  little  more  than  a clew,  and 
this  indeed  only  in  certain  cases,  to  the  proper  geogi-aphical  distribu- 
tion of  the  aggregates.  So,  too,  with  allowam^es  made  for  consumption 
in  the  arts,  the  estimate  for  this  addition  resting  upon  most  carefully 
(‘ousidered  precedents  for  this  purpose. 

While,  as  already  explained,  the  total  production,  as  thus  estimated 
tVom  official  sources,  is  open  to  little  or  no  doubt  as  to  its  close  approxi- 
mation to  fact,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a matter  of  much  difficulty  and 
nncertaiuty  when  the  estimated  total  comes  to  be  distributed  among 
the  several  producing  states  and  territories  according  to  their  individ- 
ual production. 

The  estimate  given  has  been  made  up  from  the  classification  of  de- 
])Osits  of  unrefined  bullion  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices,  from  informa- 
tion derived  from  private  refineries,  and  supplemented  by  s])ecial  rejiorts 
for  single  states  and  territories  at  the  hands  of  officers  in  the  mint 
service  and  of  gentlemen  selected  for  the  purpose  on  account  of  their 
local  knowledge  and  means  of  information.  Supplementary  informa- 
tion has  been  derived  from  the  published  reports  and  statements  of 
mining  companies.  I am  unfortunately  unable  to  ])ublish  this  informa- 
tion in  detail  and  as  employed  for  the  purposes  of  the  estimate  of  geo- 
graphical distribution,  because  it  is  largely  based  upon  returns  of  jiri- 
vate  refineries  and  mining  companies  which  were  contributed  upon  the 
condition  proftered  by  myself  that  the  details  of  private  business  con- 
cerns, if  furnished,  would  be  used  only  in  the  composition  of  aggregates, 
and  would  otherwise  be  regarded  as  confidential. 

The  estimate  of  approximate  distribution  by  states  and  territories, 
as  published,  has  been  carefully  made  up  with  reference  to  all  the  facts 
in  the  possession  of  this  Bureau.  It  is  believed  that  it  affords  a fair 
exhibit  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  by  the  several  states 
and  territories,  within  a close  margin  of  the  total  but  within  which  a 
shortage  of  one  or  two  millions  may  have  occurred,  as  will  now  be  ex- 
plained. 

While  the  facts  as  to  the  distribution  of  gold  production  are  open  to 
little  or  no  question,  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  estimates  of  produc- 
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tion  of  silver  by  states  and  territories,  reached  by  adopting  without 
change  the  returns  of  the  several  special  agents  employed  for  the  sev- 
eral districts,  are  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  Bureau’s  regular  estimate 
of  the  aggregate  production  of  the  United  States.  Although  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  due  care  and  vigilance  have  been  exercised 
by  the  several  statistical  agents  of  the  Bureau,  it  must  be  concluded 
that  either  the  regular  estimate  of  the  Bureau  falls  short  of  the  total 
production  of  the  precious  metals  of  the  United  States  for  the  calendar 
year  1885,  or  else  that  the  estimates  and  returns  on  the  part  of  its  si)e- 
cial  agents,  as  commissioned  for  the  several  mining  districts  of  the 
country,  are  in  excess  in  some  instances  of  the  actual  production. 

The  estimates  of  the  agents  employed  by  this  Bureau  and  of  the  offi- 
cers in  charge  of  mints  and  assay  offices  are  based  in  some  cases  very 
largely  upon  the  reports  of  the  owners  of  mining  properties  as  to  the 
amount  of  their  production,  and  in  othercases  more  or  less  upon  estimates 
and  allowances  for  unreported  mines  known  to  have  produced.  These 
estimates  therefore  are  not  considered,  and  cannot  be  considered  by  this 
Bureau,  as  strictly  accurate,  nor  the  totals  wherein  they  enter.  The  esti- 
mate of  the  Bureau  of  the  total  production  of  the  country  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, made  on  an  entirely  different  basis,  and  from  positive  data  and  esti- 
mates into  which  reports  of  production  at  the  hands  of  mine  owners  do 
not  all  enter. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  estimates  by  states  and  territories 
in  one  or  two  instances  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  open  to  question ; 
but  as  in  each  case  the  original  estimate  was  afterwards  confirmed,  there 
seems  nothing  for  it  but  to  conclude  that  the  aggregate  production  of 
the  United  States  lies  somewhere  between  the  two  estimates  reached  by 
this  Bureau  by  the  two  separate  and  entirely  different  lines  of  inquiry 
adopted. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  refer  to  the  general  tendency  on  the  part 
of  private  enterprises  to  exhibit  to  the  public  their  transactions  in  the 
most  favorable  light.  Errors  of  the  personal  equation,  to  which  1 have 
found  occasion  to  refer,  is  a matter  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
collation  for  state  purposes  of  non-compulsory  reports  of  private  busi- 
ness, and  must  naturally  be  supposed  to  fall  chiefly  upon  the  non-official 
estimate  as  compared  with  the  official  estimate  by  this  Bureau.  Eor 
this  reason  I have  not  taken  the  luean  of  the  two  estimates,  but  have 
preferred  to  present  the  two  estimates  each  by  itself.  This  course,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  better  for  several  reasons. 

First,  it  may  be  considered  that  any  stock  of  silver  on  hand  by  mines 
and  private  refineries  at  the  close  of  the  year  would  be  reported  by 
producers,  yet  fail  to  be  taken  up  in  the  official  estimates  of  this  Bu- 
reau until  reaching  the  institutions  under  its  jurisdiction  or  passing 
the  custom-houses  for  export.  Favorable  conditions  of  common  labor 
are  known  to  promote  the  movement  of  silver  to  a very  appreciable  ex- 
tent. It  is  also  well  known  that  the  movement  of  silver  during  the 
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winter  months  is  i^enerally  greatly  impeded  by  vieissitndes  of  the 
weather.  The  wide-spread  labor  agitation  of  the  autumn  and  winter 
months  probably  retarded  more  than  usual  the  free  movement  of 
silver  toward  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  and  perhaps  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  largely  account  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  production 
for  18S5  claimed,  and  the  total  amount  reaching  the  several  institutions 
of  the  mint  service  and  passing  the  custom-houses  during  the  same 
period.  The  detention  of  silver  bullion  in  the  hands  of  the  producers 
might,  it  is  easily  conceived  under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  be 
something  more  than  the  average  for  any  given  season  for  different 
years.  Toward  the  close  of  the  last  calendar  year  there  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  a conjunction  of  unfavorable  circumstances  which  might 
have  tended  to  the  retention  of  a considerable  stock  of  silver  ores, 
amalgams  and  crude  bullion  in  the  hands  of  producers,  and  to  the 
tardy  delivery  of  such  products  for  refining.  The  exportation  of  fine 
bars  would  in  the  same  measure  also  be  delayed. 

In  the  second  place,  the  presentation  of  both  tables  will  afford  means 
to  those  who  are  specially  informed  upon  the  subject  for  considering 
the  several  items  as  presented,  and  thus  through  examination  and  criti- 
cism open  the  way  for  the  detection  of  error,  should  any  error  have 
occurred. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  between  the  returns  of  production  of  precious 
metals,  as  obtained  directly  from  the  mines,  from  statements  of  transpor- 
tation concerns  and  from  metallurgical  establishments,  and  the  returns 
obtained  of  the  output  of  refined  metal  by  the  mints  and  assay  offices, 
together  with  the  net  exports  over  imports  of  bullion,  a hona  fide  dis- 
crepancy must  occur  corresponding  to  the  waste  of  the  precious  metals 
in  the  several  metallurgical  and  chemical  processes  of  melting  and  re- 
fining and  of  parting,  and  in  the  mechanical  processes  of  manufacture 
into  coin.  What  the  sum  of  the  average  of  the  actual  wastage  amounts 
to  in  the  operations  of  the  several  mints  and  assay  offices  is  difficult  to 
determine,  as  the  wastage  actually  sustained  at  these  institutions  is 
more  or  less  compensated  by  allowances  made  in  its  favor  in  receipts 
from  depositors  in  order  to  cover  the  risks  incurred  in  certain  deposits 
especially’  liable  to  excessive  wastage  in  melting  and  refining. 

Attention  is  here  simply  called  to  the  fact  of  an  actual  discrepancy 
essentially  resulting  from  the  entirely  different  terms  employed  in  the 
two  modes  of  estimate,  the  results  of  which  are  here  i)resented,  namely, 
those  by  the  regular  method  adopted  by  the  Bureau,  based  on  the  net 
value  of  deposits  at  the  mints  and  the  value  of  net  imports  and  exports 
of  bars ; the  other,  the  supplementary  estimate  in  the  line  of  direct 
inquiry  of  output  of  mines  and  smelting  works  and  movement  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  so-called  “wastage”  of  the  mints  and  assay 
offices,  it  will  be  understood,  is,  in  iioiut  of  fact,  less  than  the  waste 
actually  sustained.  The  maximum  bona  fide  wastage  legally  allowed 
the  melter  and  refiner  of  the  coinage  mints  (and  the  assay  office  at  Hew 
York)  is  in  the  case  of  gold  one  thousandth  of  the  metal  operated  on, 
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and  ill  the  case  of  silver  one  and  one-half  thousandths  ; while  the  coin- 
er’s wastage  is  one-half  thousandth  gold  and  one  thousandth  silver. 
It  rarely  happens,  however,  that  the  inai^imum  wastage  allowed  by  law 
is  actually  incurred. 

That  this,  however,  is  an  inconsiderable  item  for  the  present  purpose 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  the 
‘‘  wastage”  of  the  operative  departments  of  the  several  mints  and  assay 
offices  was  $15,624.57  against  surplus  bullion  recovered  amounting  to 
$70,731.87. 

The  loss  on  sale  of  sweeps  amounting  for  the  same  period  to  $18,423.68 
corr  esponds  to  the  difference  between  the  assay  and  returned  value  of 
the  same.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
report  this  item  is  not  to  be  treated  as  deperdition,  as  all  the  precious 
metals  contained  in  sweeps  are  recovered.* 


DETAILS  OF  THE  DISTBIBDTION  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

ALASKA. 

The  superintendent  of  the  mint  at  San  Francisco  reports  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Alaska  mill,  located  at  Douglas  City,  at — 

Gold $280,471)  44 

Silver 1, 727  07 

Total 282,206  51 

The  viilue  of  the  unrefined  gold  deposited  at  the  mints  and  assay 
offices  of  the  United  States,  and  classified  as  from  Alaska,  was  $98,375. 
One  of  the  private  refineries  reporting  to  this  Bureau  gives  the  value 
of  the  bullion  treated  by  it,  as  produced  in  Alaska,  $100,486.  Adding 

this  to  the  tunount  deposited  at  the  mints  would  moke  a total  of 
$288,861.  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  report  as  having  been  carried  from 
Alaska  the  following  amounts: 

Gold  dust  and  bullion  by  express $215,  OuO 

Gold  dust  ainl  bullion  by  other  conveyance 20,  000 

Ores  and  base  bullion  by  freight 16,000 

Total 251,000 

It  is  thouglit  that  an  estimate  of  $300,000  gold  and  $2,000  silver 
will  approximate  the  production  of  this  territory  for  the  year  1885. 

ARIZONA. 

Mr.  John  A.  Church,  who  had  charge  of  the  collection  of  the  statis- 
tics of  Arizona,  estimates  the  product  for  the  year  to  have  been — 

Gold $886,000 

Silver :i,  »25,  000 

Total 4,711,000 


* Report  Director  of  the  Mint,  1885,  page  72. 
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The  amount  transported,  acicordiug  to  IVells,  Far^o  & Co.,  waS — 


I Gold  dust  aud  bullion  by  express ^72(j,  42(i 

Gold  dust  and  bullion  by  other  conveyance UO,  000 


Total  gold 840,  420 

Silver  bullion  by  express  |2,  7.V2,  008 

Ores  and  base  bullion  by  Ireiglit 2,000,052 

5,748,720 


Grand  total 


ft,  505, 140 


It  is  well  understood  that  the  ore  and  base  bullion  carried  by  freight 
from  Arizona  are  very  largely  copper. 

The  amount  of  gold  carried  by  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  about  equals  the 
very  carefully  prepared  estimate  of  Mr.  Church.  The  estimate  ot  the 
silver  production  has  been  placed  at  $3, 800, 000,  which  is,  in  round  tig- 
ures,  the  amount  of  Mr.  Church’s  estimate  taken  from  the  reported  pro- 
duction of  mines. 


CALIFOKNIA. 


The  deposits  of  unrehned  bullion  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices  (prin- 
cipally at  San  Francisco)  class! tied  as  produced  in  California  were — 


Gold $4,403,133 

Silver 116,206 


Total 4,519,339 

Private  refineries  reported  the  receipt  by  them  of  California  bullion 
valued  at — 

Gold 18,376,595 

Silver 3,145,320 

These  amounts  added  to  the  unrefined  deposited  at  the  mints  would 
give  a production  for  California  of  gold,  $112,779,727  ; silver,  $3,261,524. 

It  is  i)robable  that  in  the  silver  reported  as  produced  from  California 
bullion  a portion  of  Arizona’s  product  is  included.  The  estimate  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  mint,  based  upon  the  actual  production  of  mines, 
has  been  accepted  as  substantially  correct,  and  the  production  of  this 
state  placed  at — 


Gold $12,700,000 

Silver 2,500,000 


Total 


15, 200, 000 


DAKOTA. 

No  returns  have  been  received  at  this  Bureau  from  the  individual 
mines  of  this  territory,  except  the  Iron  Hill  Mining  Company.  As  the 
latter  did  not  commence  oi)erations  until  near  the  close  of  December, 
its  product  has  not  been  considered.  The  production  of  the  large  mines 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Deadwood,  as  published  in  the  Engineering 
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and  Mining  Journal  of  the  date  of  March  6,  1880,  were  for  the  year 
1885,  as  follows : 


Big-  Bend  Hydraulic $30, 000 

Caledouia 142,934 

Deadwood-Terra 441,491 

Father  de  Siuet 381,097 

Ilomestake 1,307,040 


Total 2, 303, 102 


Adding  the  production  of  the  placer  mines  of  Pennington  county,  re- 
ported to  the  Bureau  by  Mr.  Fred.  J.  Gross  as  producing  during  the 
year  $53,200,  would  show  a total  known  production  of  $2,356,362. 

The  amount  of  unrefined  gold  deposited  at  the  assay  office  at  l^ew 
York  from  the  mines  of  Dakota  during  the  year  was  $2,864,731,  and 
the  small  sum  of  $435  at  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  a total  of  $2,865,166. 
The  value  of  the  silver  contained  in  the  gold  deposited  at  the  assay  office 
at  New  York  from  Dakota  was  $77,722,  and  in  that  at  the  mint  at  Phil- 
adelphia $2,  making  a total  of  silver  of  $77,724. 

Wells,  Fargo  & Go.  report  the  amount  carried  from  Dakota  as — 


Gold  dust  aud  and  bullion  by  express $2, 506, 623 

Gold  dust  and  bullion  by  other  conveyance 100,  000 

Silver  bullion  by  express 120,000 


Total 2, 726, 623 


It  is  probable  that  the  production  of  the  placers  (amounting  to  over 
$100,000  during  the  year)  and  of  other  small  mining  properties  does 
not  go  directly  to  the  assay  office  at  New  York,  but  reaches  in  small  lots 
some  one  of  the  large  refineries,  and  credit  not  be  given  to  Dakota.  For 
this  reason  I have  placed  tbe  production  of  Dakota  at  something  above 
the  amount  actually  deposited  at  the  assay  office  at  New  York,  namely: 

Gold 13,200,000 

Silver 100,000 

Total 3,300,000 

The  estimate  of  Mr.  Augustine  Heard,  who  collated  the  statistics 
of  the  production  of  Dakota  for  the  calendar  year,  i)laces  the  produc- 
tion of  the  territory  at,  gold,  $3,150,000,  silver  $150,  000,  an  aggregate 
of  $3,300,000.  This  agrees,  in  the  total,  with  the  estimate  by  the  Bu- 
reau, the  difference  being  that  he  credits  the  production  of  the  terri- 
tory with  $50,000  more  silver  and  $50,000  less  gold. 

STATES  ON  THE  APrAT.ACIIlAN  KANGE. 

(North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.) 

The  production  of  these  states  has  been  very  carefully  compiled  by 
Mr.  George  B.  Hanna,  the  assistant  assayer  at  the  assay  office  at  Ghar- 
lotte,  N,  G.,  and  the  detailed  estimates  are  given  in  the  articles  m)on 
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these  states  prepared  by  Mr.  K.  P.  Waring,  the  assayer  in  charge,  and 
printed  in  this  volume.  The  production  credited  these  states  has  been 
made  to  conform  to  the  amount  of  which  he  gives  the  details  of  pro- 
duction, viz: 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Alabama 

$8,  000 
136,  000 
152,  000 
43,  000 

Georgia 

North  Carolina 

$3, 000 

South  Carolina 

IDAHO. 


The  amount  of  unrefined  bullion  deposited  at  the  mints  and  assay 
offices  of  the  Pnited  States  during  the  year,  classified  as  from  the  terri- 
tory of  Idaho,  was,  gold,  $774,973;  silver,  $110,368. 

The  private  refineries  reporting  to  this  Bureau  state  that  they  have 
received  from  Idaho  gold  and  silver  of  the  value  of  gold  $419,604,  and 
silver  $1,472,588,  making  a total  known  production  of  $1,194,577  gold, 
and  $1,582,956  silver. 

Mr.  Valentine’s  statement  shows  the  shipments  from  Idaho  to  have 


been  for  the  year — 

Gold  dust  and  bullion  by  express $905,946 

Gold  dust  and  bullion  by  other  conveyance 200,000 

Silver  bullion  by  express 867,410 

Ores  and  base  bullion  by  freight 2, 450, 000 


Total 4,423,356 


Mr.  H.  F.  Wild,  the  assayer  in  charge  of  the  United  States  assay 
office  at  Boise  City,  Idaho,  who  collected  the  statistics  of  the  territory, 
gives  in  detail  in  his  report,  published  iu  this  volume,  the  basis  of  his 
estimate  and  the  mines  producing  the  same,  which  was — 

Gold $1,837,000 

Silver 4, 200,  000 

Total 6,037,000 

I have  placed  the  production  of  gold  the  same  as  the  estimate  of  Mr. 
Wild,  but  considering  his  estimate  of  silver  too  high,  have  placed  it  at 
$3,500,000,  thus  estimating  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  ter- 
ritory during  the  year  $5,300,000. 

MONTANA. 

Mr.  Spruille  Braden,  assayer  in  charge  United  States  assay  office  at 
Helena,  Mont.,  who  had  charge  of  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of  the 
liroduction  of  gold  and  silver  in  that  territory,  and  whose  report  is  xiub- 
H.  Ex.  290 3 
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lished  iu  this  volume  with  the  detailed  items  by  counties  of  his  esti- 
mate, places  the  production  of  Montana  during  the  calendar  year  1885 
at — 


Gold $:?,400,000 

Silver 11,500,000 


Total 14,900,000 

Mr.  Valentine’s  statement  shows  the  shipments  to  have  been — 

Gold  dust  and  bullion  by  express |2, 091,000 

Silver  bullion  by  express 6, 317, 512 

Ores  and  base  bullion  by  freight 5, 816, 000 

Total 14,224,512 

The  ores  and  base  bullion  by  freight  undoubtedly  contained  consid- 
erable copper  and  lead.  The  silver  bullion  shipped  bj^  express  contained 
considerable  gold.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Braden’s  estimate  of  the 
gold  production  is  not  far  from  correct. 

The  amount  of  unrefined  bullion  deposited  at  the  mints  and  assay 
offices  credited  to  Montana  during  the  year  was,  gold,  $1,740,418 ; silver, 
$2,429,134.  The  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  reported  to  this  Bureau 
by  private  refineries,  as  received  by  them  from  Montana,  was  $828,669 
gold,  $4,004,360  silver.  This,  added  to  the  deposits  at  the  mints,  would 
give  a total  of,  gold,  $2,575,087 ; silver,  $7,033,494. 

It  is  known  that  the  rich  copper  matte  of  the  Anaconda  mine,  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Braden  as  containing  $891,381  in  silver,  is  reduced  abroad, 
and  the  product  of  the  Lexington,  reported  to  have  been  $111,421  gold, 
and  $735,610  silver,  is  shipped  directly  to  Paris.  Adding  the  produc- 
tion of  these  two  mines  to  the  amount  of  unrefined  deposited  at  the 
mints  and  assay  offices,  and  the  amount  reported  as  sent  to  private 
refineries  in  this  country,  would  make  a total  production  of,  gold, 
$2,686,508 ; silver,  $8,660,485. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  a portion  of  the  production  of  Mon- 
tana is  credited  to  Colorado  by  the  Colorado  refineries  at  which  it  is 
treated. 

I have  placed  the  production  at  $3,300,000  gold,  and  $10,060,000  sil- 
ver, against  Mr.  Braden’s  estimate  of  $3,400,000  gold,  and  $11,500,000 
silver. 

NEVADA. 

The  production  of  the  state  of  Nevada  is  susceptible  of  very  close 
approximation,  for  the  reason  that  the  product  of  the  mines  is  taxed  by 
the  state  and  the  county  assessors  are  required  to  report  to  the  state 
comptroller  the  value  of  the  product  of  the  various  mining  companies. 
The  value  of  this  ]>roduct  as  reported  by  the  state  assessors  was  dur- 
ing the  year  $6,636,781. 
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The  aiuouut  carried,  as  reported  by  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.,  was — 


Gold  dnst  and  bullion  by  express $1,253,355 

Silver  bullion  by  exi)res8 (>,  .575, 430 

Ores  and  base  bullion  by  freight 1,384,336 


Total 9,213,121 


The  amount  deposited  at  the  mints  daring  the  year  of  unrefined  bull- 
ion credited  to  Nevada  was,  gold,  $1,450,029;  silver,  $1,642,119. 

The  private  refineries  reporting  to  this  Bureau  state  the  amount  of 
Nevada’s  bullion  handled  by  them  during  the  year  was  $1,872,879  gold, 
and  $2,463,395  silver. 

Adding  this  to  the  deposits  at  the  mints  of  unrefined,  would  give  as 
the  product  of  the  state,  gold,  $3,322,908;  silver,  $1,105,514. 

The  estimate  of  Mr.  William  Garrard,  superintendent  of  the  mint, 
published  in  this  volume,  gwes  the  production  as — 


Gold $3, 083, 800 

Silver 6,229,311 


Total 9,313,111 

I have  iilaced  the  production  at : 

Gold $3,100,000 

Silver 6, 000, 000 


Total 


9, 100, 000 


NEW  MEXICO. 

The  very  carefully  prepared  estimate  of  Mr.  Walter  O.  Hadley,  who 
had  charge  of  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of  this  territory  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Dr.  F.  M.  Endlich  who  had  undertaken  the  work  and  was 
called  East,  is,  gold,  $806,000 ; silver,  $3,025,000. 

The  shipments  reported  by  Wells,  Fargo  & Go.  were — 


Gold  dust  and  bullion  by  express $226,519 

Gold  dust  and  bullion  by  other  conveyance 60, 000 

Silver  bullion  by  express 1, 107, 627 

Ores  and  base  bullion  by  freight  2,431,617 


Total 3,825,763 

This  agrees  in  the  total  substantially  with  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Hadley. 
I have  placed  the  production  of  this  territory  at — 

Gold $800,000 

Silver 3, 000, 000 


Total 3,800,000 


This,  in  round  figures,  is  the  amount  of  Mr.  Hadley’s  estimate. 
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OREGON. 

The  superiiiteDclent  of  the  mint  at  San  Francisco,  who  had  charge  of 
the  collection  of  statistics  of  this  state,  reports  the  production  of  the 
mines  to  have  been,  gold,  $742,235.  Allowing  a small  amount  for  un- 
reported mines,  the  production  has  been  placed  at  $800,000  gold  and 
$10,000  silver. 

UTAH. 

Mr.  A.  Hanauer,  the  agent  of  the  Omaha  and  Grant  liefining  Com- 
pany at  Salt  Lake  City,  who  had  charge  of  the  collection  of  the  statis- 
tics of  the  production  of  Utah,  places  the  production  of  the  territory 
at,  gold,  $187,000  ; silver,  $7,733,800. 

The  shipments  reported  by  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  were — 


Gold  dust  aud  bullion  by  express |33, 362 

Silver  bullion  by  express 3,061,424 

Ores  aud  base  bullion  by  freight 5,  b31,948 


Total 8,926,734 


The  latter  item  of  course  includes  a very  large  amount  of  copper  and 
lead. 

The  deposits  of  unrefined  bullion  at  the  mints  of  the  United  States 
during  the  year  classified  as  from  Utah  were,  gold,  $60,545 ; silver, 
$190,706. 

The  amount  reported  by  priv^ate  refineries  to  have  been  received  from 
Utah  during  the  year  was,  gold,  $117,978;  silver,  $3,256,317.  This, 
added  to  the  deposits  of  unrefined  at  the  mints,  would  make  the  amount 
of  gold  $178,522  and  of  silver  $3,447,023. 

The  estimate  of  Mr.  Uauauer  as  to  gold  has  been  adopted,  and  the 
production  placed  at — 

Gold $;180,000 

Silver r 6,750,000 


Total 


6, 930, 000 


WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

The  superintendent  of  the  mint  at  San  Francisco  reports  the  produc- 
tion of  the  mines  of  Washington  territory  at,  gold,  $126,172;  silver, 
$67,500.  Tliis  amount  has  been  practically  adopted  as  the  estimated 
production  of  the  territory. 


COMPARISON  AND  REVIEW. 
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COMPAIIISON  AND  REVIEW. 

It  will  be  useful  to  compare  the  estimate  of  prodnetioii  as  distributed 
by  states  and  territories  with  the  estimate  of  the  Director  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1884  as  distributed  for  that  ])eriod. 
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Stiito  Of  Territory. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

1884. 

1885. 

1884. 

1885. 

1884. 

1885. 

Alaska 

$200,  000 

$300,  OOO 

.$2  000 

$200  COO 

$102  000 

Arizona  

030,  000 

880,  000 

$4,  500,  000 

3,  800,  000 

5,  430,  000 

4,  680,  000 

California 

13,  600,  000 

12,  700,  000 

3,  OOO,  000 

2,  500,  000 

16,  600,  000 

15,  200,  000 

Colorado 

4,  250,  000 

4,  200,  000 

16,  000,  000 

15,  800,  000 

20,  250,  000 

20.  000,  000 

Dakota 

3,  300,  000 

3,  200,  000 

150,  000 

100,  000 

3,  450,  COO 

3,  300,  000 

Georgia 

137,  000 

136,  000 

137,  000 

136  000 

Idaho 

1,250,  000 

1,  800,  000 

2,  720,  000 

3,  500,  000 

3,  970,  000 

5,  30  ',  000 

Montana 

2,  170,  000 

3,  300,'  000 

7,  000,  000 

10,  060,  000 

9,  170,  000 

13,  360,  000 

Nevada  

3,  500,  000 

3,  100,  000 

5,  600,  000 

6,  000,  000 

9, 100,  000 

9,  100,  000 

New  Mexico  

300,  000 

800,  000 

3,  000,  000 

3,  000,  000 

3, 300,  000 

3,  800,  000 

North  Carolina 

157,  000 

152,  000 

3,  500 

3,  OOO 

160,  500 

15.5,  000 

Oregon 

660,  000 

800,  000 

20,  000 

10,  000 

680,  000 

810,  000 

South  Carolina 

57,  000 

43,  000 

500 

57,  500 

43,  000 

Utah 

120,  000 

180,  000 

6,  800,  000 

6,  750,  000 

6,  920,  000 

6,  930,  000 

Washington 

85,  000 

120,  000 

1,  000 

70,  000 

86,  000 

190,  000 

Texas,  Alabama,  1 

Tennessee,  Vir- 

giuia,  Vermont, 

r 

84,  000 

00,  000 

5,  000 

5,  000 

89,  000 

95,  000 

Michig?in,  a n d 

Wyoming. 

30,  800,  OUU 

31,801,000 

48,  800,  000 

51,  600,  000 

79,  600,  000 

83,  401,  000 

Colorado  still  retains  the  foremost  rank  as  the  largest  ])roducer  of  the 
jmecious  metals  in  the  United  S ates.  Notwithstanding  the  decline  in 
the  price  of  silver,  the  quantity  produced  remained  about  the  same  as 
during  the  preceding  3 ear. 

California  with  its  $12, 700, ()()()  gold  and  $2,500,000  silver  retains 
second  position.  The  most  notable  changes  have  been  in  Montana 
and  Idaho,  the  former  having  increased  from  $9,170,000  in  1884  to 
$13,360,000  in  1885,  and  the  latter  from  $3,970,000  in  1884  to  $5,300,000 
in  1885. 

Neva<la,  Utah,  New  Mexico  and  Dakota  still  hold  their  own,  while 
the  production  of  Arizona  has  slightl^^  decreased. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a table  showing  the  estimated  value  of 
the  gold  and  silver  produced  from  the  mines  of  the  United  States  from 
1792  to  the  close  of  1885. 
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DEPOSITS  AND  PURCHASES  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  AT  THE  MINTS  AND 
ASSAY  OFFICES  DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1885. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  statements  showing  the  deposits  and 
purchases  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  at  the  mints  of  the  United  States 
during  the  calendar  year  1885  in  standard  ounces  and  value,  classified 
according  to  the  description  of  the  bullion,  whether  of  domestic  produc- 
tion, foreign  bullion,  United  States  or  foreign  coin,  jewelers’  bars,  &c. 
It  will  appear  that  the  total  value  of  gold  deposited  during  the  year 
at  the  mints  and  assay  offices  amounted  to  $49,216,699,  of  which 
$4,502,647  consisted  of  fine  and  unparted  bars  of  United  States  insti- 
tutions redeposited,  leaving  the  net  deposits  of  gold  bullion  during 
the  year  $44,714,052.  Of  this  amount,  $7,548,919  consisted  of  foreign 
coin. 

The  statement  of  imports  and  exports  shows  the  total  imports  of  for- 
eign gold  coin  during  the  year  to  have  been  $17,663,286,  the  exports 
$6,905,141,  leaving  in  the  country  accordingly  $10,758,145.  This  ex- 
ceeds by  $3,209,225  the  value  of  the  foreign  gold  coin  deposited  at  the 
mints  and  assay  offices.  It  is  probable  that  a portion  of  this  excess  was 
melted  before  it  was  sent  to  the  mints  and  that  it  was  classified  as  for- 
eign bullion,  for  the  statement  of  deposits  and  purchases  at  the  mints 
shows  the  deposits  of  foreign  gold  bullion  to  have  been  during  the  year 
$4,041,191,  while  the  imports  of  foreign  gold  bullion  amounted  to  only 
$3,676,091,  of  which  $140,340  was  of  re-exported,  leaving  the  net  imports 
of  gold  bullion — foreign  and  domestic — during  the  year  $3,535,751. 

The  total  deposits  and  purchases  of  silver  bullion  at  the  mints  and 
assay  offices  of  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  amounted 
to  32,547,420  standard  ounces,  equal  at  its  coining  value  to  $37,873,362, 
of  which  $2,036,636  consisted  of  fine  and  uuparted  bars,  bearing  the 
United  States  mint  or  assay  office  stamp,  redeposited.  The  net  deposits 
and  purchases  of  silver  during  the  period  named  amounted,  therefore, 
to  $35,836,725.  Of  this  amount  $ 1,329,193  was  classified  as  foreign  silver 
coin. 

The  imports  of  foreign  silver  coin  reported  by  the  custom  houses  dur- 
ing the  year  amounted  to  $12,534,623.  The  exports  of  the  same 
amounted  to  $11,275,064.  It  thus  appears  that  $1,259,559  remained  in 
the  country.  This  about  corresponds  to  the  amount  deposited  at  the 
mints  and  assay  offices  classified  as  foreign  coin.  This  amount  con- 
sisted very  largely  of  Mexican  dollars  and  South  American  coin. 

OUTPUT  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  COIN  AND  BARS  BY  MINTS  AND  ASSAY 
OFFICES,  DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1885. 

The  coinage  executed  during  the  calendar  year  at  the  coinage  mints 
of  the  United  States  consisted  of  47,544,521  pieces  of  the  face  value  of 
$56,926,810.74.  Of  this  amount  3,002,313  pieces, valued  at  $27,773,012.50, 
consisted  of  gold  coin ; 31,295,544  pieces, valued  at  $28,962,176.20,  of  sil- 
ver coin,  and  13,246,664  pieces,  valued  at  $191,622.04,  of  minor  coin. 
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Of  the  gold  coinage  nearly  two-thirds  consisted  of  half-eagles,  the 
larger  portion  of  the  remainder  being  double  eagles  and  eagles. 

Of  the  silver  coinage  28,097,707  pieces  were  standard  silver  dollars. 
Of  the  minor  coins  11,705,384  consisted  of  one-cent  bronze  pieces,  and 
1,470,490  of  5 cent  nickel  pieces. 

As  coinnge  was  suspended  at  the  mint  at  Carson,  March  8,  the 
larger  part  of  the  coinage  for  the  year  1885  was  executed  at  but  three 
out  of  the  four  mints  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  output  of  coins,  gold  and  silver,  there  were  manu- 
factured by  the  mints  and  assay  offices,  stamped  bars  namely:  Gold 
bars,  valued  at  $18,484,884.01,  and  silver  bars  of  the  coining  value  of 
$9,005,211.08,  or  7,738,853.32  standard  ounces.  The  total  value  of  the 
gold  and  silver  bars  manufactured  was  $27,490,095.09.  Of  this  amount 
$15,287,527.62  of  gold  and  $0,578,778.98  worth  of  silver  bars  (coining 
value)  were  manufactured  at  the  assay  office  at  New  5Tork. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  BULLION  AND  COIN  DURING  THE  CAIEN- 

DAR  TEAR  18S5. 

The  total  value  of  the  bullion  and  coin  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  the  calendar  year  1885  was  $41,418,029;  $8,322,909  con- 
sisted of  bullion  and  $33,095,120  of  coin.  Of  the  total  imports  $2.'5,645, 311 
consisted  of  gold  and  $17,772,718  of  silver,  the  latter  as  reported  by 
the  custom-houses,  reckoned  presumably  at  its  approximate  commer- 
cial value. 

The  total  exports  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  United  States  during 
the  same  year  amounted  to  $44,697,749,  of  which  $11,417,207  was  gold 
and  $33,280,542  silver,  reckoned  presumably  at  its  commercial  value. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  while  the  Unfted  States  lost  by  export, 
as  compared  with  imports,  the  net  sum  of  $3,279,720  in  gold  and  silver 
bullion  and  coin  during  the  year,  it  gained  in  gold  $12,228,104  and  lost 
in  silver  $15,507,824. 

The  imports  of  gold  bullion  amounted  to  $3,676,091.  The  exports  of 
gold  of  domestic  production  amounted  to  $705,108  and  of  foreign  gold 
$140,340,  a total  export  of  gold  bullion  of  $845,448,  leaving  the  net  im- 
ports of  gold  bullion  during  the  year  $2,830,643. 

The  imports  of  gold  coin  amounted  to  $111,959,220,  of  which  $2,305,934 
consisted  of  American  coin  and  $17,663,280  of  foreign  coin. 

The  exports  of  gold  coin  during  the  same  period  were  of  United  States 
coin,  $3,060,018,  and  of  foreign  goldcoin,$6,905,141,a  total  of  $10,571,759, 
leaving  a net  gain  in  gold  coin  by  import  of  $9,397,641. 

The  amount  of  silver  bullion  imported  into  the  United  States  during 
the  year  was  $4,640,818,  reckoned  presumably  at  its  commercial  value. 

The  exports  of  silver  bullion  during  the  same  period  were  of  domestic 
bullion  $20,849,612,  and  of  foreign  bars  $13,150,  a total  of  $20,802,702. 

Of  the  ex])orts  of  silver  bullion  $1,425,732  consisted  of  United  States 
mint  or  assay  office  bars  and  $19,423,880  of  domestic  bullion,  which  did 
not  reach  the  mints  or  assay  offices. 
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The  imports  of  silver  coin  into  the  United  States  during  the  calendar 
year  named  amounted  to  $13,125,900,  of  which  only  $591,277  consisted  of 
our  own  coin  and  $12,534,023  of  foreign  silver  coin. 

The  exports  of  silver  coin  during  the  same  period  were  as  follows : Of 
United  States  silver  coin  $1,142,710,  all  of  which,  except  $113,095,  con- 
sisted of  trade  dollars,  and  of  foreign  silver  coin  $11,275,004.  The  total 
exportof  American  and  foreign  silver  coins  was  $12,417,780.  Deducting 
this  from  the  imports  of  silver  coin  there  is  shown  a net  gain  by  imports 
of  silver  coin  of  $708,120. 

WORK  OF  PRIVATE  REFINERIES  FOR  THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1885. 

Except  in  the  instance  of  a single  concern  out  of  the  ten  leading  re- 
fineries in  the  country"  which  produce  stamped  bars  of  fine  gold  and  sil- 
ver, returns  of  production  have  been  communicated  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint  through  the  courtesy  and  public  spirit  of  their  owners  or 
agents.  As  the  product  of  a number  of  smaller  refineries  is  distributed 
through  the  larger  ones,  the  ten  refineries  referred  to  handle  substan- 
tially the  whole  product  of  bullion  not  originally  deposited  for  refining 
at  the  mints  and  United  States  assay  offices.  The  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  sources  of  production  has  been  reported  by  states  and 
territories,  as  well  as  the  output  itself,  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  nine 
refineries  referred  to,  which  are  as  follows  : 

Aurora  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  Aurora,  111. 

Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting  Company,  Denver,  Colo. 

Chicago  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  Chicago,  111 

Kansas  City  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  Argentine,  Kans. 

Newark  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  Newark,  N.  .1. 

Omalia  and  Grant  Smelting  Ohompany,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  Denver,  Colo. 

Pennsylvania  Lead  Company,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

Selby  Smelting  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Saint  Louis  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  S.aint  Louis,  Mo. 

Messrs.  Platt  Bros.,  of  New  York,  although  repeatedly  solicited, 
failed  to  report  the  product  of  their  refinery.  The  i)roduct  of  these 
nine  refineries,  comprising  all  of  note  in  the  United  States,  was  during 
the  calendar  year  named,  gold  840,074  fine  ounces,  value,  $17,304,348  ; 
silver,  31,458,080  fine  ounces,  worth  at  its  coining  rate  in  silver  dollars, 
$40,073,155. 

The  bullion  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Platt  refinery  received  at  the 
mint  at  Philadelphia  and  assay  office  at  New  York  during  the  year  was 
gold  11,183  fine  ounces,  value  $231,100,  and  silver  1,980,009  fine  ounces, 
value  $2,508,488.  Adding  this  to  the  above  would  make  the  total 
weight  and  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  bars  known  to  have  been  pre- 
pared by  private  refineries  during  the  year,  gold  851,257  fine  ounces, 
value  $17,595,508;  silver,  fine  ounces,  33,444.089,  value  $43,241,043. 

Gold. — By  adding  tlie  value  of  the  unrefined  gold  de{)osited  at  the 
mints  and  assay  ofiices  of  the  United  States  during  the  year,  namely, 
$15,830,024,  to  the  value  of  the  output  of  gold  by  jiiivate  refineries. 
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namely.  81 7,r)l)r),r)08,  it  is  fomid  that  the  ^old  relined  by  United  States 
and  ])rivate  retineries  amounted  to  $33,425,53li. 

Of  this  it  is  probable  that  a ])ortion  was  gold  from  British  Colambia 
and  Mexieo,  for  the  statement  of  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  shows  the  receipt 
into  this  country  of  gold  from  British  Columbia  amounting  to  $008,834, 
and  from  the  west  coast  states  of  Mexico  to  the  amount  of  $287,704, 
exclusive  of  the  gold  contained  in  silver  bullion  brought  bj"  express 
from  Mexico. 

The  total  amount  of  gold  of  foreign  production  refined  by  private  re- 
fineries in  the  United  States  may  fairly  be  estimated  at  $1,000,000. 
The  gold  bars  ])roduced  by  these  refineries  are  not  however  in  all  cases 
refined  to  such  a degree  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  classified  at  the  mints 
as  “ refined.”  It  is  known  that  the  deposits  of  gold  at  the  assay  office 
at  New  York  classified  as  unrefined  included  the  gold  bars  of  at  least 
one  of  these  refineries  and  in  amount  to  over  $1,000,000  in  value. 

Deducting  from  the  $33,425,532  the  round  sum  of  $1,000,000  of  foreign 
bullion  known  to  be  refined  by  private  refineries,  and  also  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000  representing  the  value  of  gold  bars  produced  by  private  re- 
fineries and  subsequently  further  refined  by  the  United  States  assay 
office  at  New  York,  we  have  the  net  sum  of  $31,425,532.  This  amount 
represents  the  domestic  ])roduct  of  gold  by  the  mines  of  the  United 
States  during  the  calendar  year  1885. 

This  amount  is  practically  in  agreement  with  my  previous  estimate 
as  based  solely  upon  deposits  at  the  United  States  mints  and  assay 
offices,  exports  and  imports,  and  bars  furnished  consumers  by  private 
refineries,  namely,  $31,821,101,  or,  as  previously  quoted  in  the  text,  in 
round  numbers,  $31,800,000. 

Silver. — The  same  plan  will  be  followed  to  ascertain  by  this  method  the 
domestic  production  of  silver.  To  the  value  of  the  amount  of  refined  sil- 
ver bars  known  to  have  been  produced  by  the  same  refineries  during 
the  year  1885,  viz  : 33,444,089  fine  ounces  of  silver,  equal,  at  its  coining 
value,  to  $43,241,043,  will  be  added  the  value  of  the  deposits  of  unrefined 
sil-ver  of  domestic  production  at  the  mints  and  United  States  assay 
offices  during  the  same  period,  viz:  4,883,700  fine  ounces,  valued  at  its 
coining  rate  at  $0,314,124.  Thus  is  reached  a total  of  silver  bullion 
refined  by  the  private  refineries  and  by  the  mints  and  assay  office  at 
New  York,  amounting,  at  the  coining  value,  to  $49,555,707,  against 
$51,059,912  as  estimated  by  official  returns  from  the  mints  and  United 
States  assay  offices,  and  from  the  custom-houses,  and  approximately 
from  private  refineries,  and  as  exhibited  in  the  preceding  tabular  esti- 
mate of  the  production  of  silver  in  the  United  States  during  the  calen 
dar  year  1885,  by  the  regular  method  adopted  b3’  this  Bureau. 

Between  the  two  estimates  by  values  a difference  occurs  of  $2,104,145. 
This  is  in  part  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  amount  entering  into  the 
official  estimate,  and  not  in  the  collateral  estimate,  namely,  the  amount 
of  concentrates  and  rich  ores  sent  abroad  for  treatment  and  reported 
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as  bullion  by  the  custom-houses.  The  difference  is  probably  also  to  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  excess  of  production  by  the  refinery  of  Platt 
Brothers,  of  New  York,  over  the  amount  traced  through  their  transac- 
tions with  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  and  the  assay  office  at  New  York. 
This  probable  excess,  it  will  be  understood,  is  represented  in  the  official 
estimate  through  deposits  at  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  and  assay  office 
at  New  York,  one  or  both ; or  in  exports  of  silver  manifested  at  the 
custom-houses.  On  the  assumption  of  any  excess  between  the  actual 
output  of  silver  on  the  part  of  the  above-named  firm  and  the  deposits 
officially  traced  to  the  same  firm,  it  is  probable  indeed  that  silver  bullion 
has  been  distributed  in  each  of  the  ways  here  indicated. 

The  fine  silver  bars,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  refineries  named,  re- 
ceived principally  under  purchases  at  the  mints  and  assay  office  at 
New  York  during  the  year,  valued  at  the  coining  rate,  aggregated 
$25,250,633. 


‘ ESTIMATES  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  widely  different  character  of  the 
sources  of  the  statistics  of  production  of  the  precious  metals  employed 
in  the  best  known  official  and  other  annual  statements,  and  i.n  personal 
contributions  from  time  to  time  on  the  same  subject  at  the  hands  of 
statisticians  and  economists. 

In  the  volume  on  statistics  of  the  precious  metals  of  the  United  States 
by  Mr.  Clarence  King,  published  in  Vol.  XIII  of  the  Report  of  the  Tenth 
Census,  p.  377,  will  conveniently  be  found,  in  company,  tables  prepared 
on  the  leading  systems  in  use. 

The  well-known  estimates  of  Dr.  Adolph  Soetbeer  of  Gottingen,  Ger, 
many,  there  adduced  are  ‘Gmsed  on  an  analytical  study  and  comparison 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject”  as  well  described  by  Mr.  King,  inci 
dental  to  a comprehensive  review  of  the  general  statistics  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  of  which  subject  Dr.  Soetbeer  has  for  many  years  been  a 
special  student.  These  estimates  are  generally  accepted  with  confi- 
dence, as  faithful  cominlations  from  official  sources  where  official  material 
is  available,  and  especially  for  periods  of  time  for  which  systematic 
statistics  are  wanting,  and  for  which  what  is  now  available,  in  the  place 
of  such  statistics,  can  be  supplied  only  by  historical  research.  Thus 
some  of  the  work  of  this  eminent  writer  and  statistician  is  of  a kind 
which  rests  on  individual  opinions  and  hyiiotheses.  Such  of  his  results 
as  are  conclusions  merely,  should,  however  acceptable,  be  distinguished 
from  those  which  are  of  the  nature  of  actual  statistics. 

I have  already  called  attention  to  the  distinguishing  features  of  Mr. 
John  J.  Valentine’s  useful  annual  “ statement  of  precious  metals  pro- 
duced in  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Missouri  River  (includ- 
ing British  Columbia)  and  receipts  by  express  from  the  w^est  coast 
States  of  Mexico.” 

The  publication  of  these  statements  in  tabular  form  by  Messrs.  Wells, 
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Fargo  & Co.  offers  a commendable  iustauce  of  intelligent  public  spirit, 
especially  in  contrast  with  the  disposition  too  often  manifested  in  this 
country  to  withhold  from  public  or  oflQcial  cognizance  all  matters  of 
private  business. 

The  material  transported  in  course  of  the  extensive  operations  of  his 
own  company,  as  well  as  by  other  connecting  lines  of  transportation, 
reported  by  Mr.  Valentine  in  these  statements,  is  not  all  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  material  of  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  report  to 
give  the  annual  statistics.  Quantities  drawn  from  manifests  and  given 
by  Mr.  Valentine  are  therefore  not  set  forth  in  the  same  terms  as  those 
traced  b3"  this  Bureau,  nor  are  values  of  the  same  uniform  with  those 
employed  in  the  Mint  service,  even  when  fixed  at  all.  A necessity  of 
allowances  for  unequal  terms  therefore  arises  when  the  Valentine  trans- 
portation statistics  are  used  in  connection  or  in  comparison  with  those 
compiled  by  this  Bureau  from  official  sources  and  sui)plemeuted  by  re- 
course to  special  inquiry. 

The  fact  that  the  Valentine  circular  is  published  at  the  close  of  the 
year  for  which  it  is  an  estimate  tends  to  its  ready  adoption  and  imme- 
diate use.  It  thus  happens  that  prepossessions  are  formed  in  fav'or  of 
Mr.  Valentine’s  returns,  and  it  sometimes  appears  that  writers  who  have 
once  adopted  the  figures  first  announced  become  committed  to  the 
same,  to  the  prejudice  of  later  statistics  and  more  carefully  revised  es- 
timates, which,  in  comparison  with  those  alluded  to,  the  statements  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  may  fairly  be  claimed  to  be  considered  without 
derogation  of  the  useful  circular  issued  by  the  manager  of  Wells,  Fargo 
& Co. 

It  will  be  well  to  inquire  to  what  extent  are  Mr.  Valentine’s  annual 
statements  an  exposition  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  the 
United  States,  and,  incidentally  to  this  question,  whence  has  arisen  the 
mistake  on  the  part  of  some  writers  that  these  go  farther  than  it  will  be 
seen  is  justified  either  by  the  movements  reported  or  by  the  means  em- 
ployed ill  supplementary  estimates.  These  questions  are  important  be- 
cause the  Valentine  statement  is  sometimes  compared  on  equal  grounds 
with  the  annual  estimate  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  obviously  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  object  of  both,  while  sought  by  different  methods,  is 
the  same.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  object  of  the  circular  statement  re- 
ferred to  is  not  the  same,  while  the  material  and  the  results  obtained  are 
different  as  well  as  the  means  employed. 

In  recognition  of  the  information  imparted  by  it  upon  the  sources  of 
production,  and  further  as  an  important  contribution  to  the  subject  of 
the  movement  of  the  precious  metals,  I have  elsewhere  signified  my 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Valentine’s  annual  circular.  Similar 
acknowledgments  of  its  merit,  if  not  indeed  expressed,  have  been  im- 
plied by  my  predecessor  in  the  respect  always  accorded  to  it  in  previ- 
ous reports.  The  object  and  limitations  of  the  Valentine  circular,  as 
well  as  the  means  employed,  are  set  forth  by  their  author  in  his  testi- 
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mouy  taken  for  tbe  United  States  Monetary  Commission  of  187G,  I, 
32-48,  Ai)pendix.  The  corporation  of  which  Mr.  Valentine  was  then 
superintendent,  and  of  which  now  he  is  the  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  formerly  enjoyed  the  almost  exclusive  monopoly  of  carrying 
such  gold  dust,  gold  bullion,  and  dord  bars  as  were  commonly  sent  by 
express  from  the  mining  regions  of  California  and  the  Great  Basin  to 
the  mints  at  San  Francisco  and  Carson. 

In  1870,  when  the  issue  of  the  annual  circular  was  begun,  the  main 
production  of  gold  dust  and  gold  bullion  was  still  in  the  regions  men- 
tioned. Mr.  Valentine  was  therefore  in  a good  position  for  estimating 
the  pioduct  of  the  princi[)al  mining  regions  west  of  the  Missouri  river. 
Many  allowances,  however,  had  to  be  made,  the  measure  of  which  de- 
pended on  the  special  and  general  information  possessed  by  the  com- 
piler, and  on  his  personal  application  to  the  subject.* 

In  the  first  place,  allowances  had  to  be  made  for  duplication  of  ship- 
ments, in  order  to  avoid  reckoning  them  more  than  once  in  the  tables. 
As  stated  by  Mr.  Del  Mar,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
li<  s,  by  whom  Mr.  Valentine’s  testimony  was  taken,  allowance  had  to 
be  made  for  (by  adding  to  the  gold  brought  by  the  express  company) 
the  gold  bullion  brought  in  by  coasting  vessels,  stages,  and  private 
conveyance,  and  for  the  gold  dust  brought  in  by  the  United  States  mail, 
as  well  as  by  miners  on  their  persons;  also  for  the  gold  produced  in 
Colorado  and  elsewhere  which  was  sent  for  coinage  to  the  Eastern  mints 
(and  assay  offices)  and  to  bullion  dealers.  On  the  other  hand, he  had 
to  deduct  the  very  considerable  quantities  of  bullion  brought  in  by  the 
express  company  from  Lower  California,  Mexico,  British  Columbia,  and 
other  foreign  countries  on  the  Pacific  seaboard. 

With  regard  to  silver,  he  had,  according  to  Mr.  Del  Mar,  to  add  to 
the  express  company’s  returns  the  bullion  produced  in  tlie  Eureka  and 
other  districts,  whose  output  of  the  })recious  metals  was  in  the  form  of 
base  metal,  forwarded  otherwise  than  by  express.  He  had  also  to  add 
the  silver  produced  in  Utah  and  the  territories  and  districts  east  of 
Utah,  which  is  and  was  forwarded  eastward  by  other  conveyance  than 
the  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  express.  Moreover,  as  all  unrefined  gold  bars 
contain  silver,  and  all  unrefined  silver  bars  contain  gold,  sometimes  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  one-half  their  value,  Mr.  Valentine  had  to  estimate 
the  relative  proi)ortion  of  the  two  metals  in  both  descriptions  of  bars, 
by  percentages  regarded  as  approximate  for  the  product  of  given  mines 
or  districts. 

It  ap})ears  from  the  frank  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Valentine  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Monetary  Commission  that  since  1870  he  has  undertaken  to 
roughly  estimate  the  qualities  of  mixecl  bullion  forwarded  through  the 
Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  express  for  the  first  time,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
that  was  otfered  again  in  the  same  form  or  in  in  the  form  of  refined 
bars,  and  to  discriminate  between  bullion  of  foreign  and  of  domestic 


* Letter  of  Alexander  Del  Mar  in  the  New  York  Sun,  March  30,  1H84. 
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production.  Once  at  least  corroborative  testimony  was  sought  by  in- 
formation from  producing  mines  as  to  their  annual  output  either  by 
direct  inquiry  or  by  compilation  from  their  annual  fiscal  reports.  This 
was  in  December,  1870.  That  in  1877  he  regarded  as  ample  his  oppor- 
tunities and  means  of  information  for  such  an  undertaking  appears 
from  the  following  answer  to  one  of  the  interrogatories  of  the  examiner, 
as  follows: 

“Q.  117.  Of  the  various  methods  which  have  been  pursued  for  ascertaiuiug  the 
production  of  the  precious  metals  iu  the  United  States,  to  wit,  the  export,  coinage, 
and  consumption  method,  the  method  of  inquiries  at  the  hauks  and  assay  offices,  the 
method  of  inquiries  addressed  to  executive  officers  of  State  and  Territorial  govern- 
ments, and  the  express  method  pursued  by  you,  which  do  you  deem  the  most  reliable, 
and  which,  in  case  of  a conflict  of  evidence  between  them,  would  you  regard  as  cor- 
rect, to  the  exclusion  of  the  others  ? 

“A.  We  of  course  incline  to  our  own  method,  the  express  having  agencies  at 
every  point  producing  any  appreciable  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  States  and  Ter- 
ritories west  of  the  Missouri  River,  British  Columbia,  and  the  west  coast  of  Mexico 
included;  and  being  in  constant  communication  with  all  parties  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  and  silver,  we  believe  our  opportunities  are  better  and  more  exten- 
sive than  those  ])ossessed  by  persons  proseeuting  inquiries  by  any  of  the  other 
methods  named.”  (Silver  Commission  Report,  I,  46,  47.) 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Soathern  Pacific  and  Northern  Pacific  rail 
ways  and  their  connecting  lines,  the  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  express  has 
parted  with  a portion  of  its  bullion  carrying  business,  now  shared  by 
other  express  and  transportation  concerns.  Besides,  the  bulk  of  the 
gold  as  well  as  silver  bullion  is  now  produced  no  longer  by  California 
and  the  Great  Basin,  but  by  Colorado,  Utah,  Montana,  Idaho,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  whence  shipments  to  the  United  States  assay 
offices  and  mints,  and  to  private  refineries  and  dealers  are  only  in  small 
part  by  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  express. 

Mr.  Valentine  has  taken  occasion  to  amend  his  estimates  when  found 
by  him  to  require  correction,  as  in  1877,  when,  in  a communication  to 
Senator  John  P.  Jones,  of  Nevada,  he  reviewed  his  annual  statements 
from  1870-’76.* 

While  the  valuable  compilations  of  Mr.  Valentine,  of  Wells,  Fargo 
& Co.  as  to  the  production  of  the  states  and  territories  west  of  the 
Missouri  river  have  been  accorded  a place  in  the  Appendix  of  the  reports 
of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  as  worthy  of  public  consideration,  Mr.  Val- 
entine’s estimates  have  never  been  made  the  basis  of  any  estimates  by 
this  Bureau  as  to  the  production  of  gold  and  silverin  the  United  States, 
but  have  frequently  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  and  also 
in  some  cases  to  explain  doubtful  points. 

Mr.  Del  Mar’s  supposition  that  the  gold  and  silver  brought  by 
Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  from  Mexico  and  British  Columbia  was  duplicated 
in  the  Director’s  statements,  from  its  having  been  so  duplicated  in  Mr. 
Valentine’s,  does  not  on  examination  appear  to  be  borne  out. 

Mr.  Del  Mar  has  cited  in  the  Appendix  (p.  13)  to  the  same  volume 

* See  Report  United  Slateii  Monetary  Commission,  1876,  Vol.  I.  Appendix,  p.  22. 
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referred  to  below  the  estimates  by  different  authorities  of  the  ])roduc* 
tion  of  silver  in  the  United  States  from  1871  to  187G,  and  has  supple- 
mented these  by  estimates  of  his  own.  Mr.  Del  Mar’s  estimate  appears 
by  itself  in  the  statistics  of  the  Production  of  the  Precious  Metals, 
United  States  Census,  1880,  XIII,  93,  as  well  as  a table  combining  the 
annual  statements  of  Mr.  Valentine  for  1879  and  1880  (pp.  90-91). 

The  various  estimates  of  the  production  of  silver  in  the  United  States 
from  1871  to  187G,  inclusive,  adduced  by  Mr.  Del  Mar  on  the  part  of  sev- 
eral authorities,  comprising,  I believe,  all  of  note  at  the  date  of  his  re- 
port, February  24,  1877,  are  as  follows  : 


Comparative  Table  showing  Several  Published  Estimates  of  the 
Production  of  Silver  in  the  United  States  during  the  Calendar 
Years  1871-187(5,  inclusive. 


Authority. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

‘ San  Francisco  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce. . . 

$24, 246,  000 

$27,  548,  811 

$38,  500,  000 

$40,  250,  000 

$46,  500,  000 

$48,  000,  000 

* Whitehill,  mineral- 
ogist of  Nevada  .. 

23, 000, 000 

28,  000,  000 

35,  000,  000 

40,  000,  000 

40,  000,  000 

• San  Francisco  Com- 
mercial Herald . . . . 

25,  000,  000 

28,  000,  000 

36,  000,  000 

37,  000,  000 

38,  000,  000 

45,  000,  000 

* Raymond,  United 
States  Commis- 
sioner of  Mines  

22,  000,  000 

25,  750,  000 

36,  500,  000 

32,  800,  000 

41,  400,  000 

•Gansl’s  report  to  N. 
M.  Rothschild  & 
Sons 

20. 250,  000 

25,  000,  000 

32,  500,  000 

30,  000, 000 

35,  000,  000 

50,  000,  000 

•Valentine’s  amend- 
ed circular  of  De- 
cember 30, 1876 

20,  286,  000 

20,  527,  500 

28,  352, 100 

30,  498,  000 

34,  043,  910 

41,  506,  672 

^Valentine’s  amend- 
ed estimates  of 
February  5, 1877 

19,  286,  000 

19,  924,  429 

27, 483,  302 

29,  699, 122 

31,  635,  239 

39,  292,  924 

• Returns  of  the  mines 
totheUnited  States 
Monetary  Commis- 
sion, 1876, 1877 

18,  111,  351 

18, 556, 577 

25, 131,  460 

25, 402,  382 

30,  209,  986 

38, 184,  350 

^ According  to  the  San  Francisco  Journal  of  Commerce,  January  12,  187C,  and  January  24, 
1877,  from  time  to  time  amended. 

2 According  to  Mr.  Whitehill,  in  his  report  of  State  mineralogist  of  Nevada,  Carson  City, 
1875. 

® According  to  the  San  Francisco  Commercial  Herald  of  January  18,  1877. 

‘‘According  to  Mr.  Raymond,  as  published  in  Hon.  Ahram  S.  Hewitt’s  address  on  mining 
and  metallurgy,  before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Philadelphia,  June 
20,  1876. 

® According  to  Mr.  Cansl’s  report  to  Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  & Sons,  London,  as  published 
in  the  appendix  to  the  British  Silver  Commission  report. 

® According  to  Mr.  Valentino’s  amended  circular  of  December  30,  1870. 

^According  to  Mr.  Valentino’s  amended  estimates  to  the  chairman  of  the  United  States  Mon- 
etary Commission,  dated  February  5,  1877.  (Appendix  J.) 

•According  to  retuins  made  by  the  mining  companies,  &c.,  for  the  United  States  Monetary 
Commission,  between  November,  1876,  and  February,  1877,  the  returns  for  1870,  com- 
pleted to  the  close  of  the  year. 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

The  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  raw  material  in  the  arts  and  manufact- 
ures forms  an  important  element  in  estimates  of  production  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  As  an  element  of  still  greater  importance  it  enters  into 
all  estimates  of  the  stock  of  metallic  money  in  the  country  at  any  given 
period,  as  exhibited  by  the  tables  of  the  “coin  circulation  of  the  United 
States”  issued  by  this  Bureau  from  time  to  time. 

Impressed  with  the  absolute  dearth  of  statistics  on  this  subject,  and 
shortly  after  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Director  of  the 
Mint  in  1879,  my  predecessor  endeavored  to  secure  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  actual  consumption.  Circular  letters  were  addressed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  to  manufacturers  the  nature  of  whose  business, 
according  to  available  indexes,  indicated  a consumption  of  gold  or 
silver  either  in  the  preparation  of  chemicals  or  in  the  manufacture  of 
jewelry,  watch  cases,  and  other  solid  or  plated  wares.  Some  3,500  firms 
were  addressed,  and  replies  received  from  over  1,400,  of  which  448  per- 
sons and  firms  reported  a consumption  of  gold  and  silver. 

From  the  information  thus  obtained,  the  Director  of  the  Mint  esti- 
mated the  annual  consumption  of  gold  of  all  kinds  in  this  country,  for 
the  year  1879,  as  aggregating  $7,000,000,  and  of  silver  about  $5,000,000: 
a total  of  $12,000,000. 

In  1880  the  Director  renewed  the  investigation  of  the  previous  year, 
addressing  over  7,000  circular  letters  and  receiving  about  2,800  replies, 
of  which  number  1,381  reported  a use  in  the  industrial  arts  of  over 
$8,000,000  of  gold  and  $3,400,000  of  silver  in  value. 

From  this  investigation  the  Director  estimated  the  consumption  of 
gold  to  be  nearer  $10,000,000  than  $7,000,000,  his  previous  estimate, 
and  concluded  that  the  consumption  of  silver  was  not  changed  by  the 
result  of  the  second  inquiry. 

Again,  in  1881,  circular  letters  were  addressed  to  the  number  of  6,417. 
Of  this  number  2,443  firms  replied  ; 1,143  reporting  a consumption  of 
gold  of  over  $10,000,000  in  value  and  of  silver  over  $3,380,000. 

Director  Burchard  therefrom  concluded  in  1881  that  $11,000,000  rep- 
resented the  annual  consumption  of  gold  and  $6,000,000  of  silver  for 
that  year. 

In  1884  circular  letters  were  again  addressed  to  nearly  8,000  firms. 
Eeplies  were  received  from  5,418  firms.  Of  these  2,734  reported  a con- 
sumption during  the  calendar  year  1883  of  nearly  $14,500,000  in  gold 
and  over  $5,500,000  in  silver,  a total  of  over  $20,000,000.  Deuce  an  in- 
crease of  $7,000,000  over  that  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1881. 

Continuing  the  excellent  efforts  of  my  predecessor  to  secure  accurate 
statistics  of  the  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  United  States, 
I have  undertaken  to  obtain  the  requisite  information  through  a careful 
canvass  of  all  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  articles  of 
gold  or  silver. 
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A copy  of  the  circular  issued  by  way  of  obtaiuiug-  the  statistics  for 
the  calendar  year  1885  will  now  be  introduced  lor  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  nature  and  object  of  the  inquiries  made.  An  auxiliary  purpose 
is  subserved  bj"  a presentation  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  inquiries 
instituted  in  1884  by  this  Bureau  for  the  ]>revious  year.  Of  this  cir- 
cular some  8,000  copies  were  sent  out  in  return  envelopes  during  the  last 
half  of  the  present  calendar  year. 

'I’kkasury  Department,  Bureau  of  the  Mint, 

irasMvfitov,  D.  C.,  March  W,  1886. 

Sir  : Tlie  inquiries  instituted  from  time  to  time  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  for  the 
]»nrpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  used  in  the  United  States  in 
the  arts  and  manufactures  have  elicited  such  satisfactory  responses  that  I am  en- 
couraged to  renew  the  same  inquiries  for  the  calendar  year  1885. 

The  returns  for  1883  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table.  This  is  communicated 
for  the  information  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Bureau,  and  in  order  to  show  what 
use  is  made  of  the  information  obtained. 


Statement  showing  the  Value  and  Character  of  the  Gold  and  Silver 
USED  IN  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  during  the  Calendar  Year  1883,  as 

REPORTED  BY  THE  PERSONS  AND  i'lRMS  WHO  HAD  BEEN  ADDRESSED. 


GOLD. 


]MiU)ufoctures. 

O 

a 

s 

a . 

« te 

S.9 

(S 

.a 

g 

d 

1 

United  States  coin.  | 

Stamped  United  j 
States  or  refinery 
bars. 

1 

Old  jewelry,  plate, 
and  other  old  ma- 
terial. 

Foreign  coin. 

Native  grains,  nug- 
gets, &c. 

Wire  or  rolled  plate. 

Total  gold. 

tVatcli-casea  

32 

$575,  812 

$2,  976,  550 

$38, 101 

.$1,508 

$520 

$.5,  817 

$3,  598,  308 

Watch-chains 

14 

374,  997 

286,  884 

1,907 

000 

135,410 

27,  202 

827,  000 

Dental  supplies 

Pens 

7 

14 

700 
14,  .578 

33,  437 
90,  325 

3,  775 
6, 100 

5,  227 

^ 2, 134 

27,  560 

37,  912 
145,  924 

Instruments 

Leaf 

45 

51 

68 

178,  424 



792,  551 

3,  568 
57,  498 

6,816 

621 
6,  700 

942 
42,  835 

.5, 199 
1,084,  824 

Plate  

219 

379,  291 

67,  928 

5.  500 

590 

8,  933 

60.  626 

528,  868 

Spectacles 

41 

192,  400 

7, 109 

8,  830 

1,  315 

4,  987 

727 

215,  428 

Chemicals 

27 

7,  438 

7,  085 

3.  551 

550 

207 

12, 180 

31,011 

Jewelry  and  watch- 
makers’ supplies  . . . 

11 

24,  498 

13,  983 

9, 123 

],.569 

30,  0.54 

79,  227 

Jewelry  and  watches 

2,  273 

3, 12.5,  738 

2,  861,149 

738,  688 

177,  794 

511,300 

4.58,  745 

7,  90.5, 163 

Total 

2,  734 

4,  875,  587 

7, 137,  661 

876,  641 

194,  400 

702,  387 

072,  688 

14,459,464 
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Statement  showing  the  Value  and  Characteu  of  the  Gold  and  Silver 
USED  IN  THE  Arts  and  Manufactures,  etc. — Coutinucd. 


SILVER. 


Manufactures. 

United  States  coin. 

Stamped  United 
States  or  refinery 
bars. 

Old  jewelry,  plate, 
and  other  old  ma- 
terial. 

Foreign  coin. 

1 

Native  grains,  nug- 
gets, See. 

Wire  or  rolled  plate. 

Total  silver. 

Total  silver  and 
gold. 

Watch  cases 

Watch-chains 

Dental  supplies  — 

$35, 200 
524 
450 

$1,  777, 193 
14.  768 
6,  060 

$31, 937 

$219 

$1,000 
6,  790 

$50 

1,462 

228 

$1,  845,  599 
23,  544 
6, 738 

$5, 443, 907 
850, 544 
44,  650 

Pens . . 

216 

4,  254 

100 

1,  655 

505 

, 

6, 730 

152,  654 

Instruments 

931 

3,  752 

693 

755 

864 

6,  995 

13,  990 

19, 189 

Leaf 

11 

22,  697 

4, 107 

300 

835 

18,  933 

46, 883 

1, 131,  707 

Plate  

16,  856 

1,710,515 

40,  761 

7,  690 

8, 495 

281,  977 

2,  066,  294 

2,  595, 162 

Spectacles 

3,  631 

16,  461 

1,254 

205 

2S0 

1,981 

23, 782 

239,  210 

Chemicals 

J ewelry  an  d watch  - 

9 

375.  429 

35,  554 

500 

1,580 

3,  347 

416,419 

448, 030 

makers’  supplies. 
J ewelry  and 

245 

4.  806 

800 

1,505 

975 

8,  331 

87,  558 

watches 

158,  564 

616,  237 

106,  745 

142,  949 

49,  733 

23,  992 

1,  098,  220 

9,  003,  383 

Total 

216,  637 

4. 552, 172 

221,  951 

154,  273 

71,  557 

339,  940 

5,  556,  530 

20,  015,  994 

The  importance  of  such  tabulations  at  the  hands  of  my  predecessor  has  been  widely 
appreciated,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  going  far  toward  an  approximation  of  an 
estimate  of  the  available  metallic  currency  of  the  United  States  at  given  periods,  and 
toward  diminishing  the  unknown  factors  in  the  aggregate  of  consumption  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  question  presents  new  features  from  time  to  time  as  population 
and  luxury  increase,  and  as  the  caprice  of  fashion  and  custom  continually  leads  to 
changes  in  form  and  quantity  of  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  country,  as 
lluctuating  between  bullion,  coin,  and  manufactured  goods. 

For  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  investigations  of  the  Bureau,  it  will  be  a public 
service,  and  I shall  be  personally  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  fill  up  the  blank  prepared 
for  the  year  1885,  and  return  it,  in  the  addressed  envelope  herewith  inclosed,  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 

The  information,  as  heretofore,  will  be  confidential,  and  used  only  for  composition 
of  aggregates. 

Very  respectfully. 


JAMES  P.  KIMBALL, 

Director  of  the  Mint. 


H.  Ex.  290 4 
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Statement  of  the  Value  of  Gold  and  Silver  used  by  during? 

THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1885,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  (OR  REPAIR) 
OF  . 

Character  of  material  used. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

TTinfpfl  ronis  ....  

$ 

$ 

TTnit.p.fl  fttnlp.a  or  rpfiru^ry  lin.rfl  iispfl 

"Forpipn  coin  - 

ni(l  jpwp.lry  plndp  niul  (itlipr  old  nspd 

"Viitivo  crrni'nft  rmnr<rpfR  X'C.  list'd  

Wir^  nr  rnllnd  pin, to  nsptl 

Total  . 

Total  consumed  in  solid  work. 

Total  consumed  in  ]>lated  work 

111  response  to  the  8,054 circulars  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  replies  were 
received  from  4,380  of  the  number  addressed,  of  which  2,707  reported  a 
consumption  of  $11,152,120  in  gold  and  $4,598,413  in  silver.  The  result 
of  this  investigation  is  presented  in  the  following  tables: 


Statement  showing  the  Value  and  Character  of  the  Gold  and  Silver 
USED  IN  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  during  the  Calendar  Year 

188^',  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  PERSONS  AND  FIRMS  ADDRESSED. 

GOLD. 


! 

1 

Manufactures. 

i ! 

1 ' 
« i 

Z ' 
c © 

Replied. 

O 

z 

s 

Uluted  States 
coin. 

Stamped  TTuited 
States  or  re- 
fined bars. 

1 Foreign  coin. 

Old  jewelry, 
plate,  and  other 
old  materials. 

CC 

p d 
oT 
"J  bu 

t!  S 

W ire  or  rolled 
plate. 

Total 

Chemicals 

341 

219 

39 

$32,  040 

$13, 903 

$6,  0G3 

$29 

$4,  341 

$56,  376 

Platers  

G34 

348 

22G 

257,  74 1 

218,  831 

$801 

178,510 

24,  295 

15,  .5.37 

695,  715 

Gold-pCn  mauu- 

facturers 

34 

2- 

11 

7,  433 

34.886 

2,  867 

990 

3,  526 

6,  753 

56,  455 

Gold  and  silver 

leaf 

Dental  and  sur- 
gical iustru- 

72 

51 

4G 

58, 150 

.527,  453 

2,  000 

31,  050 

19,  700 

39,  001 

677,  354 

ments  

Spectacles  a n d 

ir>4 

OH 

47 

3,  970 

149, 18G 

100 

14,  942 

2,  400 

4,  188 

174,  786 

opticals 

383 

217 

79 

.52,  707 

G2,  420 

G42 

16,  209 

314 

2,  291 

134,  643 

Miscellaneous  . . 

I Of) 

73 

27 

1 IG,  G04 

44,  168 

8,  000 

17,  337 

1,000 

3,  835 

190,  944 

J e w e 1 r y a n d 

watches 

f),  330 

3,  352 

2,  232 

2,  298.  733 

.5.  183,  187  1G4,  503 

582,  554 

451,  629 

485,  241 

9,165,  847 

Total 

8,  054 

4,  380 

1 

|2,  707 

2,  827,  3''8'g,  234,  034  178,  913 
1 , 1 

847,715 

1 

502,  893 

561,187 

11, 152, 120 
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Staticmeni' 


Showing  i iii'.  Value  and  Chaeacteu  of  the  Gold,  &c. — ContM. 


SILVER. 


^la  nil  fact  iiros. 

N^umber  address- 
ed. 

j Replied. 

Manufacturing. 

1 

United  States 
1 coin. 

Stamped  United 
States  or  re- 
fined bars. 

Foreign  coin. 

Old  jewelry, 
plate,  and  other 
old  materials. 

(£ 

•S  ^ 

-4^ 

O 

O bX) 
bft 

Wire  or  rolled 
plate. 

Total. 

Chemicals 

$91 

•$305  165 

it;7.3  .‘ifii 

it!9.  Ifitt 

.^381  088 

Platers  

32,  824 

1,990,  587 

■ 

$25,  484 

43, 191 

19  TOR  I.W  099 

2,  262,  756 

Gold-pen  luanu- 

factnrers 

55 

3, 191 

249 

558 

5 

4,  058 

Gold  and  silver 

leaf 

21,881 

708 

20 

23,  512 

46, 121 

Dental  and  sur- 

gical  instru- 

ments 

4,  682 

107, 717| 

1,401 

7,  057 

4, 450 

1 

1 

2,494 

127,  801 

Spectacles  and 

opticals 1 

2,  587 

42  424^ 

155 

2 750 

210 

942 

49, 068 

Miscellaneous  ..1 

838 

5,  330 

1 

268 

7o' 

1,017 

7,  523 

Jewelry  and  j 

1 

watches ! 

1 

92,  567 

1,  360,  308' 

35,718 

117,  629 

85,  060, 

28,  716 

1,  719,  998 

Total 1 

1 

■ -| 

1 

— 

133, 644 

3,  836,  603^ 

62,  708 

245,413  103,  272  216,  773 
1 1 

4,  598,  413 

Character  and  Value  of  the  Preciolls  Metals  reported  by  Manu- 
facturers, Jewelers  AND  others,  used  by  them  during  the  Calen- 
dar Year  1885. 

Character. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

United  States  coins 

$2,  827,  378 

$133,644 

$2,  961,  022 

Stamped  United  States  or  refinery  bars 

6,  234,  034 

3,  836,  603 

10,  070,  637 

Foriegn  coin 

178,  913 

62,  708 

241,  621 

Old  jewelry,  plate,  and  other  old  materials 

847,715 

245,  413 

1,  093, 128 

Native  grains,  nuggets,  &c 

502,  893 

103,  272 

606, 165 

Wire  or  rolled  plate  

561, 187 

216,  773 

777,  960 

Total  

11, 152, 120 

4,  598,  413 

15,  750,  533 

Cue  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  present  inquiry  is  the  clear 
indication  of  a reduced  consumption  in  the  United  States  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  the  industrial -arts,  and  especially  of  a very  largely  re- 
duced consumption  of  United  States  gold  coin  in  the  same  way. 
The  consumption  of  United  States  gold  coin  reported  in  response  to 
this  inquiry  amounted  to  $2,827,378,  against  $4,875,587  reported  in 
1884  by  almost  exactly  the  same  number  of  tirms,  a falling  otf  of  over 
$2,000,000. 
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It  is  important,  however,  to  state  the  probability  that  there  is  less 
(lui)lieation  of  consumption  of  material  as  between  uses  at  first  and 
second  hand  in  the  replies  to  this  inquiry  than  heretofore.  The  reason 
of  this  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  fact  that  in  the  present  inquiry  the 
Bureau  had  the  benefit  of  previous  lists.  Circulars  were  sent  to  such  only 
of  the  firms  on  these  lists  as  had  replied  to  previous  inquiries.  Addi- 
tional names  were  obtained  from  ZelPs  United  States  Business  Directory 
for  the  year  1886,  from  recent  business  directories  of  large  cities,  and 
especiall3"  from  a list  of  manufacturing  jewelers,  itrocured  from  Mr.  C.  F. 
Dennison,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  makes  a business  of  comiuling  a 
special  directory  devoted  to  this  branch  of  industry.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  list  of  persons  to  whom  circulars  were  sent,  great  care  was  taken 
in  the  recent  inquiry  to  avoid  as  much  as  practicable  reports  of  duplicate 
use  : that  is,  to  avoid  obtaining  returns  from  those  who  used  material 
prepared  and  reported  by  other  firms. 

In  order,  however,  to  ascertain  definitely^  whether  the  large  falling 
off  in  the  consumption  of  gold  and  silver  indicated  bj'  the  returns  to 
this  Bureau  in  the  recent  canvass,  as  compared  with  that  of  1884,  is  at- 
tributable to  ail  actual  reduction  in  the  use  of  the  jirecious  metals  by 
reporting  firms  or  to  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  to  secure  com- 
plete returns,  a comparison  has  been  made  between  the  last  two  re- 
turns, for  1883  and  1885.  This  has  been  done  by  drawing  from  the 
books  in  which  the  rejdies  are  entered  the  names  of  all  firms  and  indi- 
viduals reporting  a consumption  exceeding  $50,000  in  value  per  annum 
and  comparing  the  separate  reports  of  the  same  firms  for  the  two  years. 
The  result  of  this  comparison  shows  that  some  forty  firms,  comprising 
the  largest  gold  and  silver  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United 
States,  reported  to  this  Bureau  a consum  ptiou  during  the  calendar  j’ear 
1885  of  $3,891,245  gold  and  $987,248  silver,  against  $5,624,014  gold  and 
$2,191,370  silver  in  1883.  Here,  then,  is  an  actual  reported  reduction  in 
consumption  by  these  firms  of  $1,732,769  gold  aifd  $1,201,122  silver. 

A further  examination  of  the  returns  of  the  same  two  years  shows 
that  this  falling  off*  of  consumption  has  not  been  confined  to  large  manu- 
facturing firms,  but  has  been  general,  and  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
difference  between  the  consumption  shown  b.v  the  two  canvasses  for  the 
j'ears  1883  and  1885.  The  cause  of  this  reduction  of  consumption  is  to 
some  extent  at  least  a matter  of  si)eculation  and  belief  but,  judging 
from  the  remarks  made  in  numerous  instances  by  the  reporting  firms 
upon  the  returned  blanks,  abundant  warrant  is  found  for  the  conclusion 
that  the  reduction  has  been  in  large  part,  if  not  wholljy  incidental  to  the 
depression  in  trade  which  has  jmevailed  during  the  ])eriod  covered  by 
the  inquiries  in  hand. 

The  question,  however,  is  here  less  as  to  the  cause  of  the  falling  off' 
of  consumption  than  as  to  the  fact  of  the  diminution  as  a matter  of 
statistics  of  the  precious  metals  The  latter  inquiry  has  a direct  and 
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very  important  bearing  upon  all  real  estimates  of  the  coin  circulation 
and  stock  of  metallic  money  in  the  country,  especially  upon  the  esti- 
mates of  the  same  by  this  Bureau  from  time  to  time,  in  which  estimates 
specific  allowances  for  industrial  consumption  are  made  with  great  pains 
to  secure  for  this  important  factor  the  closest  approximation  to  accuracy. 

While  some  duplication  may  have  crept  into  the  returns  from  the  can- 
vass of  1883,  and  the  reported  consumption  have  been  thus  somewhat  in- 
creased, it  will  be  noted  that  no  complemental  amount  by  way  of  supple- 
mentary estimate  was  added  by  Director  Bnrchard  for  the  consumption 
of  firms  not  heard  from,  and  that  the  estimated  consumption  was  in  fact 
the  same  as  actually  reported  to  the  Bureau.  The  recent  canvass  tends  to 
prove  that  the  estimate  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  based  upon  the  re- 
turns for  1883  fairly  approximately  represented  the  consumption  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  industrial  arts  at  that  time,  especially  when  viewed 
by  the  light  of  the  present  returns  for  a period  of  less  activity  in  general 
trade  and  manufactures,  during  which  the  consumption  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  is  now  proved  to  have  fallen  off  to 
a degree  fully  equal  to  the  difference  indicated. 

As  the  estimates  of  this  Bureau  of  the  stock  of  coin  in  the  country 
depend*  for  their  correctness  very  largely  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  es- 
timate of  the  annual  consumption  of  United  States  coin  in  the  indus- 
trial arts,  the  result  of  this  inquiry  demonstrates  that  the  estimated 
stock  of  coin  in  the  country,  so  far  as  this  element  is  concerned,  is  be- 
low rather  than  above  the  actual  fact. 

The  use  of  stamped  United  States  bars  as  reported  in  this  inquiry 
has  increased  largely  in  proportion  to  the  total  consumption,  over  that 
reported  in  1884. 

The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  consisting  of  stamped  United  States 
or  refinery  bars  reported  in  that  inquiry  as  having  been  used  was,  gold, 
$7,135,218;  silver,  $4,392,772.  The  amount  reported  in  the  present 
inquiry  is,  gold,  $6,234,034;  silver,  $3,836,603.  This  also  serves  to  in- 
dicate that  less  United  States  coin  is  being  used  for  purposes  of  the 
manufacture  of  jewelry,  &c.,  and  more  bars  jiroportioually  to  the  amount 
reported. 

The  amount  of  old  jewelry  is  about  the  same  as  that  reported  in  1884, 
namely,  gold,  $847,715;  silver,  $245,413  in  1885:  against  gold,  $876,641; 
silver,  $221,951,  in  1884.  This  amount,  of  course,  is  to  be  deducted  in 
any  consideration  of  the  reduction  of  the  annual  metallic  stock  by  con- 
sumption in  the  industrial  arts,  as  it  is  simply  old  material  used  over. 

The  amount  of  wire  and  rolled  plate  reported  to  have  been  used  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  inquiry  of  188  b the  amount  re- 
ported in  the  present  inquiry  being,  gold,  $561,187 ; silver,  $216,773. 

A table  is  hereto  appended  showing  the  results  of  the  five  inquiries 
made  by  this  Bureau  on  the  subject  of  the  annual  consumption  in  the 
United  States  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  industrial  arts. 
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Repoiitkd  Consumption  of  Precious  Metai.s  in  the  Industrial  Akis  in 
THE  United  States  for  the  Years  1880,  1881,  1883,  US.'). 

Character  of  material  used. 

1880. 

1881. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silv-er. 

United  States  coins  used 

TT  Pi.  fir  rpifinpry  U.arsi  naud  

$2,  408,  768 
5,  511,  047 

1 714, 378 

$541,  834 
2,  749, 190 

173, 145 

$3,315,  882 
6, 171,317 

599,  524 

$72,  ISO 
3,  127,  432 

188,  799 

! 

Poreigu  coin  used 

Old  jewelry,  plate,  and  other  old  materials. .. 

o^rJtina,  •mioforpts  ii»prl 

W ire  or  rolled  plate  used 

Total 

8,  634,193 

3, 464, 169 

10,  086,  723 

3,  388,  421 

Character  of  m.aterial  used. 

1883. 

1885. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

United  States  coins  used  

$4,  875,  587 
7, 137,  661 
194,  400 
876,  641 
702,  387 
672,  688 

$216,  637  $2,  827,  378 

4,  .552,  172  6,234,034 

154,273  ' 178,913 

221,951  1 847,715 

71,557  502,893 

3.39,940  561,187 

$133, 644 
3,  836,  603 
62,  708 
24.5,413 
103,  272 
216,  773 

Stamped  U.  S or  refinery  bars  used  

Foreign  coin  used 

Old  jewelry,  plate,  and  other  old  materials  .. 

Native  grains,  nnggets,  &c.,  used 

Wire  or  rolled  plate  used 

Total 

14,  459,  464 

5,556,530  ^ 11, 152, 120 

4,  598,  413 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  results  of  tlie  four  inquiries  by 
the  Bureau  as  to  the  cousuinption  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  industrial 
arts.  The  first  inquiry  for  1879  may  be  ignored,  for  the  reason  that 
being  the  first  year  that  circular  letters  were  addressed,  the  list  of  con- 
sumers was  necessarily  imperfect.  This  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
out  of  thirty-five  hundred  and  six  persons  addi  essed,  only  four  hundred 
and  forty-eight  reported  a consumption.  This  fact,  coupled  with  sub- 
sequent experience,  shows  that  the  information  obtained  that  j’ear  was 
far  from  complete. 

The  amount  of  United  States  gold  coin  reported  by  consumers  to  have 
been  used  during  the  calendar  year  1880  in  the  industrial  arts  was 
$2,408,708;  in  1881,  $3,315,882;  in  1883,  $4,875,587;  and  in  1885,  $2,- 
827,378.  The  years  1880,  1881,  and  1885  do  not  materially  diller  either 
in  this  or  in  the  other  items  of  consumi)tion. 

The  amount  of  stamped  United  States  or  lefinery  bars  reported  to 
have  been  used  in  1880  was,  of  gold,  $5,511,047 ; in  1881,  $0,171,317 ; 
in  1883,  $7,137,001;  in  1885,  $0,234,034.  The  three  years  instanced 
substantially  agree  in  this  item  also,  while  the  year  1883  difiers  very 
largely  from  (‘ach  of  the  three  others  in  both  items.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  totals.  The  total  consumption  of  gold  reported  for  the  year  1880 
was  $8,034,193;  1881, $10,080,723;  1883, $14,459,404;  1885, $11,152,120. 
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The  results  of  the  inquiries  ibr  the  .years  ISSl  and  1885  are  i)ractically 
the  saiiK',  while  those  of  1880  are  but  little  less,  a smaller  miiuber  of 
consumers  havino-  reported,  lii  1883  the  cousumptiou  of  gold  was  over 
$4,000, 000  more,  and  of  silver,  $2,000,000. 

From  the  result  of  these  inquiries  I am  led  to  conclude  that  the  con- 
sumption of  United  States  gold  coin  in  the  industrial  arts  does  not  now 
exceed  $3,500,000  i)er  annum. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  deducion  of  $30,000,000  made  by  me  from 
the  estimates  of  my  predecessor,  for  the  consum[)tioii  of  United  States 
gold  coin  in  the  industrial  arts  for  the  .years  1874-’80,  a period  of  seven 
years,  during  which  period  no  deduction  was  made  lor  such  consump- 
tion, may,  in  view  of  the  results  of  the  recent  inquiry,  have  been  ex- 
cessive by  several  million  dollars. 

The  estimate  referred  to  was  based  upon  the  actual  coin  consum])tion 
reported  to  the  Director  in  1884,  and  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a re- 
duced consumption  since  that  time,  owing  to  dei)ressiou  in  business  or 
other  causes,  does  not  necessaiily  render  erroneous  a larger  estimate  for 
prior  years.  Moreover,  the  comparison  of  the  returns  of  the  large  firms 
reporting  in  1884  and  1880  shows  that  the  coin  consumption  estimated 
by  the  Director  for  1884  was  an  actual  reported  use.  The  most  com- 
plete of  all  the  censuses  when  the  estimate  of  $30,000,000  was  made, 
it  must  necessarily  be  taken  as  a basis  for  the  consumption  of  the  years 
preceding  it,  for  an  estimate  of  which  no  special  material  is  available. 
Then,  again,  it  may  be  said,  as  ofi'settiug  any  excess  in  this  estimate, 
the  deductions  for  coin  consumption  made  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint 
for  the  years  1881, 1882,  and  1883  as  now  reviewed  were  probably  much 
less  than  the  actual  consumption. 

This  is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  the  estimate  of  coin  cousumptiou 
for  1883  was  first  estimated  by  Mr.  Burchard  at  $2,500,000,  and  after- 
wards returned  at  $4,875,587.  In  round  numbers  it  was  so  adopted  b^^^ 
him,  without  additions  by  way  of  supplementary  estimates  for  firms 
not  reporting,  as  for  the  succeeding  year,  1884.  If  the  reduction  of 
$30,000,000  for  the  seven  years  ended  1880,  therefore,  be  excessive,  as 
it  appears  in  comparison  with  the  returns  for  1885,  though  justified 
by  the  returns  for  1883,  the  last  and  best  available  when  the  revision  was 
made — the  excess  will  be  practically  otiset  by  the  unduly  small  esti- 
mates for  consumption  in  the  three  years  1881,  1882,  and  1883,  which, 
however,  I have  no  warrant  for  changing  in  the  tabulations  themselves. 

I shall  therefore  allow  my  revised  estimate  of  1885  to  stand  for  the 
present,  and  hereafter,  until  further  data,  are  obtained,  shall  estimate 
the  annual  consumption  of  United  States  gold  coin  in  the  industrial 
arts  at  $3,500,000. 

It  will  be  noted,  however,  from  the  foregoing,  that  no  uniform  rate  of 
consumption  can  be  assumed  as  from  year  to  year  or  per  capita  of  pop- 
ulation. 
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The  following  table  is  appended,  showing  the  results  of  the  four  in- 
quiries and  the  estimates  of  consumption  the  same  years : 


Consumption  of  United  States  Gold  Coin  in  the  Arts. 
Returns  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  for  calendar  years. 

Year  of  published  estimate. 

Reported  con- 
sumption of 
year  previous. 

Consumption 
estimated 
by  Director, 
for  fis<  al  year. 

1881 

$2,  408,  768 

$3,  300,  000 

1882 

3,  315,  882 

2,  700,  000 

1883 

2,  500,  000 

1884 

4,  875,  587 

4,  875,  000 

1885 

5,  000,  000 

1886 

2,  827,  378 

3,  500,  000 

L 

There  is  a tendency  among  some  writers,  in  computing  the  stock  of 
metallic  money  in  the  country,  to  overrate  the  consumption  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  industrial  arts.  If,  as  in  certain  instances,  the  estimates 
by  this  Bureau  are  taken  for  the  basis  of  such  private  estimates,  it  seems 
that  allowances  are  made,  p<  rhaps  for  incompleteness  of  returns  to  this 
Bureau.  This  suggests  the  ])ropriety  of  the  following  remarks. 

While  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  some  firms  and  persons  using  gold  and 
silver  have  not  been  reached  by  the  circulars  of  the  Bureau,  the  num- 
ber is  believed  to  be  comparatively  small.  Besides,  an  increment  rep 
resenting  their  transactions  has  usually  been  allowed  for  in  the  Director’s 
estimate  itself,  with  the  advantage  of  much  si)ecial  experience  in  the 
matter  which  is  not  always  set  forth  in  the  reports  of  this  Bureau. 

A second  circular  was  mailed  to  such  of  the  firms  addressed  in  the 
first  instance  as  had  not  been  heard  from  in  response  to  the  circular 
first  issued,  as  follows; 

[Supplementary  circular.] 

‘ Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  the  Mint, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  6,  1886. 

Sir  : A circular  letter  was  addressed  to  you  by  this  Bureau  in  March  last,  request- 
ing that  you  state  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  used  annually  by  your  house  in 
manufacturing  or  repairing.  No  rc])ly  naving  been  received,  I presume  the  matter 
has  been  overlooked.  Obliging  replies  to  the  circular  have  been  received  from  a large 
number  of  manufacturers. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  firms  responding  to  these  inquiries  as  com- 
pared with  the  whole  number  addressed,  and  thereby  to  indicate  the  degree  of  ap- 
proximation of  the  total  obtained  to  the  entire  total  of  which  the  Bureau  is  in  quest, 
replies  from  all  addre.ssed  will  be  equally  important,  whether  consumers  or  not. 

This  information  is  desired  for  the  purpose  of  completing  statistics  of  the  cousuiu])-  . 
tion  of  the  precious  metals.  If  favored  with  a reply,  it  will  be  used  only  for  the  com- 
position of  aggregate^,  and  will  otherwise  be  treated  as  confidential. 

Very  respectfully,  JAMES  P.  KIMBALL, 

Director  of  the  Alint. 
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From  the  replies  received  it  is  well  ascertained  that  by  far  the  larger 
portion,  if  not  indeed  practically  the  entire  niiinber,  of  those  not  re- 
plying are  really  not  engaged  in  business  involving  the  consumption  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  consequently  might  have  been  omitted  from  the  list 
of  persons  addressed. 

From  the  difificnlty  in  ascertaining  just  what  persons  are  direct  con- 
sumers of  the  precious  metals  it  necessarily  happens  that  a much  larger 
number  are  addressed  than  reply. 

The  reports  to  the  Bureau  may  be  claimed  to  fairly  represent,  within 
at  least  a small  fraction,  supplemented  by  its  own  estimates,  the  acti^,t 
consumption  in  the  industrial  arts,  and  no  fu,rth^rt?^^))^;waS(i^^6^^  be 
warranted.  In  a separate  chapter  on  the  ^Cmn  Gireul^ti^''t>'^^Tt^^ 
United  States”  the  tendency  above  instanced  haf^bei^  j^Omted  ou|; 
reference  to  certain  estimates  alluded  to.  What  -does  not 

exhaust  the  subject,  as  other  published  estil^'^elmig^l^h^^^bQe^^'l^en- 
tioned  in  which  the  same  error  occurs.  , 

In  order  to  supplement  the  information  received  from  jewelers  and 
manufacturers  using  gold  and  silver,  man nscrii)t  letters  were  addressed 
to  forty  private  refineries  which  the  Bureau  had  reason  to  believe  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bars  for  sale  to  jewelers  and  others.  Of 
the  thirty-seven  firms  addressed,  still  in  business,  twenty-seven  re- 
sponded. Of  that  number  eighteen  obligingly  reported  the  value  of  the 
gold  and  silver  contained  in  their  bars  furnished  to  dealers  during  the 
calendar  year  1885,  and  the  composition  of  the  same.  The  remaining 
nine  firms  replying  had  not  furnished  any  bars. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  shows  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver 
in  the  bars  furnished  dealers  during  the  year  by  these  eighteen  refineries 
to  have  been  as  follows: 

Gold $1,928,356 

Silver 530,  828 

Total 2, 459, 184 

Classified  as  follows : 


Value  and  Co.mposition  of  Bars  Manufactured  for  use  in  the  Arts 
BY  Private  Refineries  during  the  Year  1885. 

Classification. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Coin 

$345, 055 
310,  695 
1.  272,  606 

1,928,  356 

$15,212 
120,  378 
395,  238 

530,  828 

Old  plate,  jewelry,  Aic 

Domestic  bullion 

Total 

In  addition  to  this,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tables,  the  value 
of  the  bars  issued  from  the  assay  office  at  New  York  during  the  year, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  was: 
gold,  $5,474,826.42  5 silver,  $4,680,822.06.  Of  this  amount  $2,026,426.85 
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gold  and  $3,080,588  silver  consisted  of  domestic  bullion,  $2,303,907.60 
was  the  value  of  large  gold  bars  redeposited  for  small  bars  taken  by 
manufacturers  and  brokers.  What  proportion  of  this  latter  was  from 
domestic  production  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  but  it  was  probably  a 
large  one.  Of  the  bars  prepared  by  the  assay  office  at  New  York, 
there  was  used  in  the  preparation  old  materials,  jewelry,  plate,  &c.,  of 
which  the  intrinsic  value  was  as  follows  : 


Gold $579,289  41 

Silver 184,015  32 


The  statement  of  the  gold  and  silver  bars  issued  from  the  mint  at 
Philadelphia  to  I'ersous  and  firms  engaged  in  industrial  arts  during  the 
year  shows  the  value  of  such  bars  to  have  been— 


Gold $458,408  70 

Silver 42,020  09 


Of  the  gold  $397,466.10  was  manufactured  from  coin,  and  $60,942.66 
from  old  plhte,  jewelry,  &c.  No  domestic  bullion  was  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  these  bars,  while  into  the  manufacture  of  silver  bars,  there 
entered  a very  small  amount  of  at  least  new  domestic  silver.  The  mint 
a.t  San  Francisco  reports  the  manufacture  of  no  gold  bars  and  011I3" 
$569.51  of  silver  bars,  for  persons  and  firms  engaged  in  manufactures. 


Value  and  Classification  of  Deposits  for  Gold  and  Silver  Bars  issued 
FROM  THE  U.  S.  Assay  Office  at  New  York  during  the  Calendar  Year 
ended  December  31,  1885,  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the  Arts 
AND  Manufactures. 


Classifloation. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

United  States  coin  deposits. 

$314  51 
63,  077  21 
752,  827  02 
184,  015  32 
3,  680,  588  00 

Foreign  coin  deposits 

'FnrPiip’n  hnllion  flppositft 

$65,270  51 
439,  932  05 
579,  289  41 
2,  026,  426  85 

1,114,621  73 

1,  249,  285  87 
5 474,  826  42 

Plate,  &c 

Domestic  bullion  deposits 

Large  gold  bars  exchanged  for  gold  coin  and  redeposited  for  small 

bars,  less  the  charges  and  fractions  paid  in  gold  coin  

Large  gold  bars  exchanged  for  gold  coin  and  taken  by  mauufact- 

4,  680,  822  06 

Value  and  Classification  of  Deposits  for  Gold  and  SilvePv  Bars  issued 
BY  U.  S.  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  during  the  Calendar  Year  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1885,  TO  Persons  and  Firms  engaged  in  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures. 


Classification. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

.$397,468  10 
00,  942  66 

$14,  621  09 
99  78 
27,  299  82 

hnllion 

*Mpw  Vorlr  n««5iy  oflRnfs  burfl  ... 

Total 

458, 408  76 

42,  020  69 
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Valuation  and  Classification  of  Deposits  for  Gold  and  Silver  Bars 

ISSUKD  RY  THE  UNITED  STATES  MiNT  AT  SaN  FraNCISCO,  DURING  THE  CaJ.- 

ENDAR  Year  ended  December  31,  1885,  to  Persons  and  Firms  engaged 
IN  THE  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

Classification. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Coin 

$ 

$ 

Old  plate,  jewelry,  &c 

5G9  51 

Domestic  bnllion  

Total 

569  51 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  contained 
in  bars  prepared  for  persons  and  firms  engaged  in  the  industrial  arts 
bj’  the  United  States  mints  and  by  the  assay  office  at  New  York,  and 
also  by  private  refiners,  so  far  as  communicated  for  the  calendar  year 
1885  to  this  Bureau  : 


Valuation  and  Classification  of  Deposits  for  Gold  and  Silver  Bars 

PREPARED  BY  THE  U.  S.  MlNTS  AND  THE  ASSAY  OFFICE  AT  NeW  Y^ORK,  AND 
BY  Private  Refiners,  during  the  Calendar  Y"ear  18-5. 

GOLD. 

i 

1 

Coin. 

P'orcign 

bullion. 

Domestic 

bullion. 

Old  plate, 
&c. 

Deposits  for 
largo  bars  not 
for  use  of  man- 
ufacturers, re 
deposited  for 
small  bars  for 
use  bj'  manu- 
facturers. 

Total. 

New  York  as- 
say office  . . . 
Philadelphia 

mint 

San  Francisco 
niint 

$6.5,  270  51 
397,  466  10 

$439,  932  05 

$2,  026, 426  85 

.$.579,289  41 
60,942  66 

$2,  363, 907  60 

$5,  474, 826  42 
458, 408  76 

Private  re- 
fineries   

Total... 

345,  055  CO 

1,  272,  606  00 

310,  695  no  1 

1,928,356  00 

807,791  61 

439,  932  05 

3,  299,  032  85 

950,  927  07  2,  363,  907  60 

7, '861,591  18 

SILVER. 

New  York  as- 
say office  . . . 
Philadelp  hi  a 

mi  lit, 

$63,391  72 

$752,  827  02 

$3,  680,  588  00 
27,  399  60 

$184.  015  32 
14,621  09 
.569  51 
120,  378  00 

$4,  680,  822  06 
42,  020  69 
569  51 
530,  828  00 

San  P’rancisco 

Pri  vate  re- 
fineries . ... 

Total . . . 

15,  212  00 



39.5,218  00 

78,  603  72 

7152,  827  02 

4, 103,  225  60  319,  .583  92 

5,  254,  240  26 
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The  above  items  indicate  tlie  ordinary  means  of  absorption  of  the 
imecioiis  metals  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  mostly  mechanical,  but 
in  part  electro-chemical.  One  item  of  absorption,  but  one  difficult  to 
obtain  specific  information  upon  and  therefore  incomplete,  is  the  small 
consumption  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  chemical  arts,  especially  in 
the  preparation  of  gold  and  silver  salts.  Unlike  the  consumption  of 
the  precious  metals  in  the  case  of  coinage,  the  value  of  the  articles 
manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  of  gold  and  silver  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  cost  of  the  manual  labor  employed  upon  them.  This  is 
true  up  to  the  proportion  of  some  50  per  cent,  of  even  such  articles  as 
contain  the  larger  proiiortion  of  either  metal. 

The  value  of  finished  articles  of  gold  and  silver  is  thus  generally  so 
far  above  their  intrinsic  value,  as  measured  by  the  value  of  raw  mate- 
rial contained  in  them,  that  there  is  observed  a tendency  of  the  imag- 
ination to  attribute  to  such  manufactures  a gross  value,  which  covers 
not  only  the  value  of  labor  as  well  as  of  material,  but  also  the  unstable 
value  represented  by  skilful  handiwork  and  the  arts  of  design.  At  the 
same  time  the  degree  of  permanence  in  the  value  of  the  art  and  labor 
applied  to  such  articles  of  manufacture  greatly  depends  upon  the  caprice 
of  fashion,  and  is  thus  subject  to  depreciation  and,  indeed,  to  actual 
disappearance.  The  value  of  the  material  in  the  case  at  least  of  gold, 
as  was  formerly  the  case  likewise  with  silver,  is  practically  permanent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  the  labor  employed  is  temporary,  with 
a decided  tendency  to  rapid  deterioration,  while  the  fictitious  value 
derived  from  the  arts  of  design  declines  still  more  rapidly  as  changes  in 
the  caprice  of  fashion  are  the  more  marked  or  frequent.  This  assertion 
is  borne  out  every  day  in  all  public  and  private  establishments  where 
gold  and  silver  articles  of  jewelry,  ornam  entation  or  utility,  are  returned 
to  the  melting  i)ot,  and  at  which  final  step  in  their  individual  round  of 
usefulness  their  value  is  reckoue  d only  at  their  value  as  bullion. 

Another  tendency  of  the  imagination  to  erroneous  impressions  is  from 
that  property  of  the  precious  metals,  namely  their  extreme  divisibility, 
to  which  are  due  their  adaptation  and  wide  application  in  the  arts,  not 
only  as  gold  and  silver  leaf,  but  also  in  gold  and  silver  plating.  It  has 
been  calculated  that,  supposing  the  average  thickness  of  gold  leaf  to  be 
one-thousandtli  of  a millimeter,  10,000,000  square  meters  might  be  gilded  ' 
with  1 cubic  meter  of  gold  worth  about  65,000,000  francs  ($13,000,000). 

The  general  use  of  articles  of  wear,  ornamentation  and  decoration  | 
in  which  the  precious  metals  are  employed  in  greater  or  less  propor- 
tion, but  with  about  the  same  external  effect,  seems,  in  a cursory  view 
of  the  matter,  also  to  tend  toward  an  exaggerated  impression  of  the  net 
value  of  the  metals  so  employed,  while  in  point  of  fact  such  net  or  ma- 
terial value  is,  in  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  the  articles  referred 
to,  very  small,  and  indeed  in  the  larger  proportion  of  all,  even  minute. 
While  modern  luxury  has  multiplied  the  applications  of  gold  and  silver 
to  articles  of  common  use,  it  has  likewise  found  the  means  to  employ 
them  effectively  in  minute  quantities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absorp- 
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tion  of  gold  aud  silver  in  superficial  work  is  by  far  more  i)ermauent, 
and  their  consumption  in  this  way  the  more  comi)lete  and  deperditory, 
from  the  fact  that  when  so  employed  they  are  seldom  recovered  after 
completing  the  office  of  a single  api)lication  in  extended  surfaces,  as  in 
plating  and  gilding. 

Absorption  of  the  precious  metals,  on  the  other  hand,  in  articles  pos- 
sessing material  value  is  to  be  regarded  as  absorption  or  consumption 
only  for  limited  periods,  after  which  they  are  returned  to  the  melting-' 
pot.  The  richer  the  articles  in  point  of  material  yalne  the  less  their 
liability  to  deperdition  or  waste,  except  from  natural  wear  and  tear,  to 
which  all  articles  of  gold  or  silver  in  use  are  subject,  but  which  is 
seldom  taken  into  account,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  coin. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  estimated  annual  consumption  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  industrial  arts  by  the  principal  nations  of  the 
world.  This  annual  consumption  is  estimated  at  about  $57,000,000  for 
gold  and  nearly  $17,000,000  for  silver.  Of  course  this  does  not  include 
any  consumption  by  India  or  eastern  countries  generally,  nor  by  Mexico 
or  South  American  countries: 


I 


’"Annual  industrial  Consumption  of  Gold  and  Silver  by  the  Prin 
ciPAL  Nations  of  the  World,  from  latest  Authority. 


^ ^ . Gold  (fine 

Countries.  Pojiulation. 

ounces). 

Value. 

United  States  (Burchard) 

England  (mean  of  several  authorities) 

58.  000,  000  i 626,  925 

36,  000,  000  j 546,  .550 

37,000,000  401,875 

45,  000,  000  1 385,  800 

2,846,  OOOi  .321,500 

37,  800.  000  ' 

$13,  000.  000 
11,  500,  000 
8,  600,  000 
8,  200,  000 
6,  600,  000 

Prance  (Dumas) 

Germany  (Soelbeer)  

Switzerland  (Lardy)  t 

Austria-Hunsrarv  (Nibauer) 

Other  countries  (Soetbeer) 

23C,  000,  000  1 450, 100 

9,  500,  000 

Total  

446,646,000  | 2,732,750 

57,  400,  000 

Countries. 

Silver  (fine 

Coining 

Total  value 
gold  and 
silvei'. 

Per  capita. 

ounces). 

($1.2929) 

Gold. 

Silver. 

United  States  (Burchard) 

3,  697, 250 

$4,  000,  000 

$17,  000,  COO 

$0  22j\5 

$0  07 

England  (mean  of  several  authori- 
ties)   - - . 

2,  6(4,150 

3,  000,  000 

14,  500,  000 

32 

08* 

France  (Dumas) 

2,411,250 

2,  800,  000 

11,400,  000 

07* 

Geimany  (Soetbeer) 

2,  636,  300 

3,  000,  000 

11,200,  000 

18A 

06* 

Switzerland  (Lardy)* 

835,  900 

1,000,  000 

7,  600,  000 

2 3U% 

35 

Austria-IIungary  (Nibauer)  

Other  countries  (Soetbeer) 

835,  900 
3,  697,  250 

1,  000,  000 
4,  000,  000 

1,000,000 
13,  500,  000 

04* 

02* 

01* 

Total 

16,  718,  000 

18,  800,  000 

76,  200,  000 

* Consumption  as  cited  by  Ottomar  Haupt,  “L’Histoire  Alon6taire  de  Notre  Temps,”  Paris,  pp.  21,22. 
t According  to  the  census  of  Switzerland  of  1870,  the  animal  production  of  watches  in  that  country 
fcr  that  year  was  1,600,000,  representing  a total  value  of  88,000,000  francs.  37,969  persons  were  re- 
ported to  be  engaged  in  the  business  of  watch-mahing  in  the  four  cantons  of  Switzerland,  famous  for 
that  industry. — Laroussc  Victionnaire  Unicersel,  Vol.  14,  page  1221. 
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The  followiuj?  statement  is  converted  from  a table  by  Dr.  Adolf  Soet 
beer.*  It  embraces  the  result  of  his  examination  into  the  consumx)- 
tion  of  the  iirecious  metals  in  the  industrial  arts  by  the  various  nations 
of  the  world,  presumably  for  the  year  1880; 


GOLD. 

Countries. 

Gross  consumption  of 
gold. 

Deduction 
for  old 
material  ! 
used  over. 

1 

Xet  consumption  of  gold. 

Ounces. 

Value. 

Per  cent. 

Ounces. 

Value. 

United  States  

482, 250 

$9,  969,.  000 

10 

434,  025  00 

$8,  972, 100 

Great  Britain 

643,  000 

13,  292,  000 

15 

546,  550  00 

11,  298,  200 

France  

675, 150 

13,  956,  600 
9,  769,  620 

20 

540, 120  00 
378,  084  00 

11, 165,  280 
7,  815,  696 

Germany 

472,  605 

20 

Switzerland  

482,  250 

9,  969,  000 

25 

361,687  50 

7,  470,  750 

Austria-Hungary . . 

93,  235 

1,  927,  340 

15 

79,  249  75 

1,  638,  239 

Italy 

192,  900 

3,  987,  600 

25 

144,675  00 

2,  990,  700 

Russia 

96,  450 

1,993,  800 

20 

77, 160  00 

1,595,  040 

Above  countries  togelher 
All  other  civilized  couu- 

3, 137,  840 

64,  864,  960 

2,561,551  25 

52,  952,  005 

tries 

160,  750 

3,  32.3,  000 

20 

124,  600  00 

2,  658,  400 

Total 

3,  298,  590 

68, 187,  960 

2,  689,  366  25 

55,  010,  405 



SILVER. 

Countries. 

Gross  consumption  of 
Silver. 

Deduction 
for  old 
material 
employed. 

Net  consumption  of  .silver. 

Ounces. 

Value. 

Per  cent. 

Ounces. 

Value. 

United  States 

3,  858,  000 

.$4, 987,  200 

15 

3,  279,  300  00 

$4,  239,  120 

Great  Britain 

2,  893,  500 

3, 740, 400 

20 

2,  314,  800  00 

2,  992,  320 

France  

3,  215,  000 

4, 156,  000 

25 

2,411,250  00 

3,117,  000 

Geiniany 

3,  215,  000 

4, 150,  000 

1 

25 

2,411,250  00 

3,117,  000 

Switzerland 

1,  028,  800 

1,  329,  920 

25 

771,  600  00 

997,  440 

Austria-Hungary 

1,  286,  000 

1,  662,  400 

20 

1,  028,  800  00 

1,  329,  920 

Italy  

803,  750 

1,039,  000 

25 

610,  850  00 

789,  040 

Russia 

1,  286,  000 

1,  062,  400 

20 

1,028,800  00 

1,  329,  920 

• 

Above  countries  together 

17,  586,  050 

22,  733,  320 

17,  912,  360 

All  other  civilized  conn- 

tries 

1,  703.  950 

2,  202,  680 

1,  286,  000  00 

1,662, 400 

Total 

[ 

19,290,  000 

24,  930,  000 

15,  142,650  00 

19,  574,760 

1 

In  addition  to  the  consumption  in  the  industrial  arts,  the  following 
table,  compiled  xmincipally  from  official  sources,  is  presented,  showing 
the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  consumed  in  coinage  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1885.  This  table  is  not  entirely  complete,  for  the  reason  that 


* “ Vervv(Mi(1mig  drs  OoldoH  und  Silbors.”  .Jniui,  1881 
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replies  have  not  been  received  as  yet  from  all  the  foreign  Governments 
addressed  j but  it  embraces  substantially  the  coinage  of  the  world  for 
the  calendar  year  1885. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  totals,  the  value  of  the  gold  used  in  coinage 
was  $91,500,000;  silver,  $90,750,000. 

It  will  be  safe  to  add  some  four  or  five  millions  for  coinages  of  silver 
by  South  American  countries — Bolivia,  Argentine  Eepublic,  Brazil,  Co- 
lombia, Honduras,  »S:c. — which  have  not  yet  reported. 


1885. 

Coinages  of  various  Countries — Calendar  Years  except  for  Mexico. 

[Compiled  from  official  statistics.] 


Countries. 


United  States 

Mexico 

Gieat  Britain 

Au.stralia 

India 

Germany 

A ustria-H  ungary 

France 

Kussia 

Cochin  China 

Monaco 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

Spain 

Portugal 

Japan 

Pern 

Chili 


1885. 


Total. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

$27, 773,012 

$28,  962, 176 

423,  250 

25,  840,  727 

14,  366,  677 

3,  .540,  719 

21,  694,  857 

213,  639 

61,  322 

20,  685,  407 

1,  939, 443 

577,  664 

2,  791,  959 

3, 192,  493 

55,  854 

20,  600,  000 

962,  000 

246,  946 

164,  648 

635,  873 

230,  831 

280,  000 

80, 400 

33,  500 

*131,881 

2,  425, 108 

3.  678,  314 

246,  240 

1,  004,  005 

6,  320,  927 

1,326,  266 

77,  580 

564,  080 

94,  573,  328 

96,  554,  470 

' Includes  the  coinage  of  the  Norwegian  mint. 


What  proportion  of  this  coinage  consisted  of  recoinages  (that  is  of 
light-weight  coin  withdrawn  from  circulation  for  recoinage,  and  coins  of 
one  country  melted  and  converted  at  the  mints  of  another  country  into 
its  own  coins),  and  idso  what  amount  of  old  jewelry,  plate,  &c.,  was 
used  in  tbe  coinage  of  the  year,  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain.  In  or- 
der, howev'er,  to  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  new  material 
actually  consumed  in  coinage  by  the  world,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
approximately  these  facts. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  the  amount  of  light  gold  coins  with- 
drawn during  the  year  was  $370,358  ; the  amount  of  foreign  gold  coin 
deposited  at  the  mints  and  as.say  offices  amounted  to  $7,548,919;  the 
amount  of  gold  consisting  of  old  jewelry,  plate,  &c.,  melted  down  was 
$1,860,397.  A portion  of  this,  especially  of  the  latter  item,  was  paid 
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out  again  in  the  shape  of  bars,  but  it  may  be  safe  to  say  that  some 
$9,500,000  of  the  deposits  of  gold  at  the  United  States  mints  during 
the  year  1885  for  conversion  into  United  States  coins  consisted  of  coins 
either  of  this  or  other  countries  or  of  old  material  remelted. 

In  the  case  of  the  Eoyal  Mint  at  London  the  deposits  of  light-weight 
gold  coin  amounted  during  the  year  to  about  $6,000,000. 

At  the  Australian  Mint  the  recoinage  was  small,  being  only  about 
$300,000  in  gold. 

At  the  Imperial  Japanese  Mint  at  Osaka  the  recoinages  of  both  Jap- 
anese worn  coins  and  foreign  gold  coins  amounted  to  only  about  $1,000. 

Of  the  European  nations  generally,  with  the  exception  of  Eussia,  it 
may  be  safe  to  say  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  coinages  of  gold 
consisted  of  coins  melted  down.  This  amount  may  be  placed  at  say 
$8,000,000.  The  coinage  of  Eussia  consisted  probably  almost  exclu- 
sively of  the  production  of  its  own  mines. 

Here,  then,  we  have  for  recoinage  and  old  material  used  in  coinage, 
say  the  following  amounts  in  gold : 


United  States $9, 500,  000 

Great  Britain 6,  000, 000 

Australia 300,000 

Europe 8, 000, 000 


A total  of 23, 800, 000 


Deducting  this  from  the  coinage  reported  would  leave  the  consump- 
tion of  new  material  in  coinages  during  the  calendar  year  1885  at  about 
$70,000,000.  Estimating  the  world’s  annual  production  of  gold  at,  say, 
$100,000,000,  the  amount  of  such  production  consumed  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  coin  during  the  year  1885  was  about  $70,000,000.  This  leaves 
about  $30,000,000  for  consumption  of  new  material  in  the  industrial 
arts.  The  entire  annual  consumption  of  gold  in  the  industrial  arts  being 
about  $55,000,000,  it  follows  that  some  $25,000,000  of  the  amount  con- 
sisted of  gold  coins.  This  is  probably  about  the  fact,  for  while  in  the 
United  States  the  amount  of  gold  coins  used  in  the  industrial  arts  is 
less  than  refined  bars  used  for  such  purposes,  the  same  is  not  the  case 
in  European  countries  where  manufacturers  of  je  welry,  &c.,  are  depend- 
ent verj^  largely  upon  coins  for  their  stock  of  material. 

In  the  case  of  silver,  the  proportion  of  coins  melted  for  recoinage  is 
small  as  compared  with  gold,  for  the  reason  that  silver  coins  now  have 
a value  very  largely  enhanced  above  their  bullion  value,  and  hence 
rarely  leave  the  country  of  their  coinage  except  in  the  case  of  countries 
which,  like  Mexico,  are  large  producers  of  silver,  and  whose  mints  are 
open  to  the  free  coinage  of  this  metal. 

In  the  United  States  the  amount  of  United  States  silver  coin  deposited 
for  recoinage  during  the  calendar  year  1885  a, mounted  to  $701,778,  uf 
foreign  coin  to  $329,000,  and  the  amount  of  old  plate,  jewelry,  &c.,  de- 
posited for  remelting  to  $459,589,  all  calculated  at  their  coinage  value 
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ill  United  States  silver  dollars.  Here,  then,  is  an  amount  approxi- 
mating $1,500,000  of  the  silver  coinage  of  the  United  States  which  con- 
sisted of  silver  coins  and  old  material  used  over. 

In  Great  Britain  The  amount  of  worn  silver  coin  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation during  the  year  amounted  to  about  $1,000,000. 

At  the  Japanese  mint  the  amount  of  worn  silver  coins,  both  native 
and  foreign,  deposited  during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  only  about 
$4,000. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  value  of  the  coins  and  old  material  melted 
down  and  used  as  a part  of  the  silver  coinage  of  the  world  for  1885  did  - 
not  exceed  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  coinage.  As  the  total  coinage  of 
silver  during  the  calendar  year  1885  amounted  to  about  $100,000,000, 
it  would  follow  that  some  $90,000,000  of  the  coinage  was  of  new  material. 
Estimating  the  production  of  silver  in  the  world  at  about  $124,000,000. 
would  leave  about  $34,000,000  of  new  material  for  consumption  in  the 
industrial  arts. 

COIN  CmCULATIOK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  brief  consideration  of  the  subject  of  the  coin  circulation  of  the 
United  States  contained  in  my  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended-  June  30, 1885, 1 called  attention  to  the  method 
employed  by  my  predecessor  of  reaching  conclusions  on  this  important 
subject.  I then  took  occasion  to  make  certain  modifications  of  previous 
estimates  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  tend  to  correct  the  totals  which 
are  carried  along  from  year  to  year  as  a basis  for  annual  additions  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  current  circulation  for  given  dates. 

With  reference  to  the  estimates  of  the  coin  circulation  of  the  United 
States  for  July  1,  1884,  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  for  that  year,  I also  took  occasion  to  state  that  the  results 
there  published  were  obtained  by  takingthe  estimate  made  by  Dr.  Henry 
R.  Linderman,  the  first  Director  of  the  Mint  under  the  coinage  act  of 
1873,  of  the  amount  in  the  country  on  July  1, 1873,  and  adding  the  net 
coinage  together  with  the  net  import  of  the  United  States  gold  coin 
each  year,  and  deducting  the  net  export  of  United  States  gold  coin  to- 
gether with  the  amount  used  in  the  arts  since  the  fiscal  year  1880. 

The  estimate  of  Dr.  Linderman,  it  was  further  explained,  was  made 
at  a time  most  favorable  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
coin  in  the  country.  On  July  1, 1873,  gold  was  at  a premium  of  15^  per 
cent.  Nearly  all  of  the  coin  in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Pacific  coast  region,  was  either  in  the  United  States  Treasury  or  in  the 
banks  and  not  in  active  circulation. 

Of  Dr.  Linderman’s  estimate  of  the  gold  coin  in  the  country  at  that 
date,  namelj^,  $130,000,000,  over  $98,000,000  was  shown  by  the  official 
reports  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  to  have  been  in  the  United  States  Treasury  and  National 
H.  Ex.  290 5 
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banks.  $20,000,000  was  the  amount  in  circulation  in  the  states  of 
California,  Nevada,  and  Oregon,  as  deduced  from  a very  careful  estimate 
at  the  time  by  Mr.  Louis  A.  Garnett,  of  San  Francisco.  The  estimate 
by  this  excellent  authority  was  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  millions. 
An  allowance  of  only  some  $10,000,000  was  made  as  being  in  banks 
other  than  national,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  entire  coun- 
try except  the  so-called  Pacific  coast  states  as  above.  This  estimate 
was  as  follows : 

‘^According  to  the  ofiicial  reports  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
.States  and  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  there  were  held  by  the  Treas- 
ury and  national  banks,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1872 : 

lu  coin $98, 389,  864  49' 

Estimated  amount  of  coin  in  Pacific  coast  states  and  territories  at 

that  time 20,000,000  00 

And  in  the  hands  of  bankers  and  people  elsewhere 10,  000, 000  00 

*Total  specie  fiscal  year  1872-’73  128,  389,  864  49’^ 

The  estimate  of  Dr.  Lindermau,  therefore,  was  considered  nearly  a 
correct  one,  and  if  varying  materially  from  the  truth  to  have  been  be- 
low rather  than  above  the  actual  amount  of  coin  in  the  country. 

It  at  once  appeared,  however,  that  from  Julyl,  1873,  up  to  June  30, 

1880,  no  deduction  was  made  for  the  amount  consumed  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures,  for  the  reason,  as  stated  by  the  Director  in  his  report  of 

1881,  that  it  was  believed  that  the  amount  thus  consumed  would  be 
offset  by  United  States  coin  brought  hither  by  immigrants  on  their 
persons,  over  and  above  the  sum  taken  out  of  the  country  in  like  man- 
ner by  travelers. 

It  seemed  to  me,  however,  open  to  doubt  whether  an,y  considerable 
amount  of  United  States  gold  coin  is,  as  a rule,  brought  hither  by  im- 
migrants. Mr.  H.  J.  Jackson,  secretary  of  the  commiss-iou  of  immigra- 
tion of  the  state  of  New  York,  stated  that,  in  1878,  79,801  immigrants 
arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York  brought  and  exchanged  at  Castle 
Garden  $520,000  in  foreign  coin.t 

It  was  believed  that  most  and  indeed  substantially  all  the  gold 
brought  to  these  shores  by  immigrants  on  their  persons  is  foreign  coin, 
which  as  a rule  is  exchanged  for  United  States  money  on  arrival. 
Hence  the  conclusion  that  the  amount  of  United  States  gold  coin  used 

* Report  Director  of  the  Mint,  1874,  page  19. 

tTlie  nnmber  of  iinmigrauts  arriving  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1884,  was  518,592.  Estimating  that  each  brought  on  his  person  the  amount 
stated  by  Mr.  Jackson  for  the  year  1878 — $6.50 — would  make  the  amount  equal  to 
$3,370,848.  This,  however,  is  not  an  element  which  enters  into  the  estimate  of  the 
coin  circulation  of  the  United  States  because,  as  already  stated,  almost  all  foreign 
coin  finds  its  way  to  the  mints  and  public  assay  offices  for  remelting,  or  is  again  ex- 
ported. 
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iu  tbe  arts  could  be  offset  by  the  amount  brought  by  immigrants  on 
their  persons  seemed  to  me  erroneous. 

Further  inquiries  on  the  subject  have  at  my  request  lately  been  in- 
stituted through  Mr.  xVndrew  Mason,  superintendent  of  the  United 
States  assay  office  at  ISTew  York.  Interesting  facts  were  elicited,  as 
presented  in  the  following  communication: 


United  States  Assay  Office,  New  York  City, 

SUPEKIXTENDENl’S  OFFICE, 

Mai/  29,  1886. 

Sir:  Iu  response  to  your  letter  of  19tli  instant,  I have  made  careful  inquiries  among 
the  coin  brokers  “as  to  what  extent  foreign  coin  brought  iu  by  immigrants  is  sold 
again  to  out-going  passengers,  as  comiiared  with  the  proportion  of  the  same  which 
reaches  the  United  States  assay  office  or  private  refineries.” 

Messrs.  Scully  and  Devitt  (in  Castle  Garden)  reported  that,  of  the  amount  received 
by  them  (!$1, 000,000  per  annum)  at  least  75  per  cent,  is  returned  by  passengers 
going  back.  “The  past  two  years  we  have  done  but  little  melting,  but  in  previous 
years  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  our  coin  was  assayed.  ” 

Six  other  leading  firms  expressed  the  opinion  that  nearly  all  the  foreign  coins 
brought  by  immigrants  were  sold  again  to  out-going  passengers.  One  of  these 
(Messrs.  Caiitoni  & Co.)  estimated  that,  while  the  Italian  immigrants  brought  not 
over  $20  each,  they  took  at  least  $500  when  going  back. 

The  estimates  of  the  amounts  bought  and  sold  by  each  of  these  firms  varied  from 
$500,000  to  $2,000,000  per  annum.  These  included  much  coming  from  Chicago,  New 
Orleans,  San  Francisco,  and  other  cities. 

To  supply  the  demand  of  out-going  passengers,  British  money  is  frequently  brought 
from  Canada. 

Many  immigrants  bring  with  them  United  States  coin  obtained  in  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  &c.* 

The  foreign  coin  received  in  this  office  for  some  time  has  been  chiefly  from  South 
America,  West  Indies,  and  Mexico. 

As  a result  of  the  foregoing  inquiry,  I estimate  the  amount  of  foreign  coin  brought 
in  by  immigrants  and  sold  again  to  outgoing  passengers  to  be,  say,  $6,000,000  per  an- 
num. The  proportion  of  silver  crin  iu  this  is  small. 

Very  respectfully, 

ANDREW  MASON, 

Superintendent. 

Dr.  James  P.  Kimball,  Director  of  the  Mint. 


Xot  attempting  a revision  of  the  estimate  of  circulation  given  by  the 
Director  for  July  1,  1884,  without  a consideration  of  the  subject  further 
than  could  be  given  to  it  immediately  upon  entering  on  the  duties  of 
Director  of  the  Mint,  I then  thought  it  proper,  for  the  purpose  of  my 
annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1885,  to  deduct  from 
the  amount  of  gold  coin  stated  by  him  to  have  been  in  the  country  on 
that  date  ($551,032,442)  the  sum  of  $30,000,000,  as  a moderate  estimate 


• * The  United  States  coin  thus  obtained  at  foreign  ports  by  immigrants  is  doubtless 

coin  carried  out  by  returning  immigrants,  and  exchanged  for  European  coin  on  reach- 
ing their  shipping  destination.  Not  being  manifested,  therefore,  and  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  the  way  indicated  by  Superintendent  Mason,  the  amount  of  United 
States  coin  entering  into  these  transactions,  for  any  given  period,  does  not  affect  the 
computations  of  this  Bureau,  as  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  amount  exported 
on  the  persons  of  travelers  is  more  or  less  immediately  offset  by  the  amount  imported 
in  the  same  manner. 
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of  the  ainoimt  of  gold  coin  consumed  in  the  industrial  arts  during  the 
period  of  seven  years,  1874-1880  inclusive.  The  reports  to  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  of  persons  and  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  repair 
of  articles  of  ornamentation  and  use  showed  an  actual  consumption  of 
gold  coin  for  the  year  1883  of  over  $4,875,000.  As  the  consumption 
was  thought  likely  to  have  increased  with  the  growth  of  population 
from  year  to  year  during  this  period,  it  was  concluded  that  the  gross 
estimate,  as  above,  could  hardly  be  far  from  the  actual  consumption. 

From  the  returns  made  in  response  to  systematic  inquiries  of  my  own 
instituted  this  year  covering  the  calendar  year  1885,  some  persons  might 
be  led  to  conclude,  as  more  fully  explained  in  the  j)receding  section  of  this 
report,  that  the  allowance  of  an  average  of  some  $4,300,000  a year  for 
consumption  of  (Jnited  States  gold  coin  in  the  arts  during  each  of  the 
seven  years  from  1873  to  1881  is  somewhat  excessive.  This  conclusion 
is  now  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  latest  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, with  the  advantage  of  accumulated  experience  on  the  part  of  this 
Bureau,  discloses  a consumption  of  only  $2,827,378  for  the  year  1885  of 
gold  coin,  against  a reported  consumption  for  the  year  1883  of  $4,875,587. 

Upon  making  such  an  allowance  for  consumption  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers not  reached  or  not  heard  from,  as  warranted  by  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  the  canvass,  there  must  be  added  to  the  reported  con- 
sumiJtion  a certain  amount,  all  things  considered,  which  will  bring  up 
the  consumption  to  some  $3,500,000.  This  estimate,  as  the  last  made, 
must  be  Avarranted,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  notably  the 
unusual  willingness  displayed  by  consumers  to  communicate,  on  this 
occasion,  the  total  of  their  individual  consumption  of  United  States 
gold  coin. 

As  explained  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  report,  a comparison  of  the 
returns  of  the  same  firms  for  different  years  shows  an  actual  falling  off 
the  past  year  in  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  used.  Besides,  the  al- 
lowance, for  consumption  in  the  arts,  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  for 
the  years  1881, 1882, 1883,  seems  to  me  below  the  probable  consumption 
in  those  years.  In  point  of  fact  the  consumption  of  United  States  gold 
coin  allowed  by  Director  Burchard  for  those  years,  in  arriving  at  the 
metallic  stock  of  the  country,  was  less  each  year  than  the  amount  act- 
ually reported  to  the  Bureau  by  firms  as  having  been  consumed  during 
the  first  of  these  years — 1881  ($3,315,882).  No  allowance  has  eA^er  been 
made  for  this  obvious  deficiency. 

For  this  reason  I haA^e  decided  to  make  no  change  in  the  estimate  of 
thirty  millions  for  the  coin  consumption  in  the  seven  years  1874-’80, 
deducted  by  me  in  October,  1885,  from  my  predecessor’s  estimates  of 
coin  circulation,  except  to  qualify  this  item,  as  above,  by  making  it 
cover,  in  addition  to  the  coin  consumiAtion  of  the  seven  years  named, 
the  assumed  deficiency  in  the  estimated  coin  consumption  for  the  ensu- 
ing three  years  1881-’83. 

On  deducting  $30,000,000,  therefore,  from  the  estimate  of  the  Director, 
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a revised  estimate  of  the  amount  of  gold  coin  in  circulation  on  July  1, 
1884,  is  reached,  namely",  about  $520,000,000. 

Xo  deduction  for  consumption  in  the  arts  was  made  from  the  amount 
of  silver  coin  in  circulation  during  the  same  period.  Manufacturers  use 
bars  of  silver  rather  than  coin  of  an  enhanced  value.  But  little  United 
States  silver  coin,  therefore,  is  withdrawn  more  or  less  permanently 
from  circulation. 

With  the  brief  time  which  in  ^'‘ctober  last,  so  soon  after  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  Director,  I had  been  able  to  give  to  the  consideration  of 
this  important  question,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  more  correct  method 
of  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the  stock  of  coin  in  the  country  would  be 
to  take  as  a basis  an  ascertained  amount,  or  a conventional  estimate  at 
a given  date,  and  to  add  each  year  the  increase  by  coinage  (less  re- 
coinage) together  with  the  actual  gain  by  import  of  United  States 'coin, 
and  to  deduct  the  actual  loss  by  ex^Dort  of  our  own  coin  plus  the  esti- 
mated amount  used  in  manufactures  and  the  arts. 

I 

Keference  was  made  to  the  circumstance  that,  instead  of  the  aggre- 
gate returns  of  the  mints  and  assay  offices,  the  production  of  the  mines 
of  the  country,  as  estimated  from  time  to  time  by  different  official  and 
other  authorities,  has  sometimes  been  taken  as  the  leading  element  in 
the  account  of  the  stock  of  gold.  The  other  elements  are  the  net  imports 
or  exports  of  bullion  and  coin  by  difference,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
the  total  estimated  consumption  of  bullion  and  coin  in  the  arts. 

In  support  of  the  method  employed  by  this  Bureau,  it  was  consid- 
ered, first,  that  the  coinage  of  the  country  is  a definitely  known 
quantity 5 second,  that  the  statistics  of  the  importation  and  of  exporta- 
tion of  bullion  and  coin  are  well  classified  at  the  custom-houses.  The 
imports  of  bullion  and  coin  are  derived  from  the  entries  made  by  im- 
porters, in  pursuance  of  section  9745,  Eevised  Statutes,  and  article  335 
of  the  Customs  Eegulations  for  1884.  The  exports  are  derived  from  man- 
ifests filed  with  the  collector  of  customs  by  shippers,  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 337,  Eevised  Statutes,  and  article  1242  of  the  Customs  Eegulations 
of  1884.  Thus  there  seemed,  as  there  still  seems,  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  customs  figures  as  far  as  they  go.  It  was  considered 
that  the  most  careful  estimate  that  from  time  to  time  can  be  made  in 
this  country  toward  an  approximation  of  its  gold  production  from  de- 
posits of  gold  ores  in  the  form  of  metalliferous  lodes,  from  placers  and 
alluvions,  as  native  metal  and  alloys,  and  from  its  association  in  mis- 
cellaneous ores  and  base  bullion,  must  be  more  or  less  hypothetical  and 
to  a large  degree  purely  conjectural.  Hence  obvious  objections  to  the 
employment  of  estimates  of  this  nature  as  elements  for  aggregates,  to 
which  is  to  be  added  or  from  which  is  to  be  deducted,  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  net  import  or  export  of  coin  and  bullion,  especially  as  the  re- 
turns of  imports  of  foreign  bullion  seldom  correspond,  from  year  to 
year,  with  the  deposits  of  the  same  description  at  the  mints  and  assay 
offices.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  total  imports  of  gold  bullion  to  the 
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LTuited  States,  as  reported  by  the  custom-houses,  during  the  year  1884 
were  $8,849,237,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  about  $1,000,000, 
was  imported  at  the  port  of  Kew  York. 

The  deposits  of  foreign  gold  bullion  for  the  same  year  at  the  mints 
and  assay  offices  amounted  to  $11,221,846;  hence  a difference  of  iiearlj’ 
$2,600,000  between  the  reported  imports  of  bullion  and  the  amount  de- 
posited at  the  mints  and  classified  as  foreign.  The  assay  office  at  New 
York  alone  reported  as  deposited  there,  during  that  year,  foreign  gold 
bullion  amounting  to  $10,843,743,  an  excess  of  $2,000,000  over  the  re- 
ported imports.  From  this  it  seemed  to  follow,  either  that  there  is 
brought  into  the  country  bullion  which  is  not  entered  at  the  custom- 
houses— as  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose — or,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  classification  at  the  mints  between  foreign  and  domestic  bullion, 
so  largely  entering  into  the  direct  estimates  of  production,  is  erroneous. 
Either  alternative,  as  a fact,  would,  it  was  urged,  render  erroneous  a 
statement,  as  sometimes  proposed,  based  on  the  Bureau's  direct  estimate 
of  production,  in  connection  with  the  imports  of  bullion  as  reported  by 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  from  returns  of  the  custom  houses. 

In  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1885,  I therefore  as- 
sumed my  predecessor’s  estimate  of  the  coin  circulation  of  July  1,  1884, 
less  $30,000,000,  as  above,  for  coin  consumption  in  the  arts  for  the  period 
of  seven  years  previous  to  1881.  To  this  estimate  I added  the  coinage 
of  the  fiscal  year  1885  and  the  gain  of  coin  by  import,  and  deducted  the 
deposits  of  United  States  coin  for  recoinage,  together  with  the  amount 
of  coin  estimated  to  have  been  used  in  the  arts. 

Since  the  above  conclusions,  drawn  from  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
1884-’85,  were  reached,  a fuller  consideration  of  the  subject  has  led  to 
further  modification  of  the  previous  estimates  of  this  Bureau.  These  I 
now  proceed  to  discuss. 

Now,  continuing  the  annual  estimates  of  the  coin  circulation  of  the 
United  States  down  to  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1885  for  the  pres- 
ent report,  I have  adopted  the  plan  of  my  predecessor,  which  com- 
mends itself  for  several  reasons,  especially  on  the  ground  of  its  sim- 
plicity and  the  official  nature  of  the  returns  which  form  its  basis.  This 
idan  is  to  extend  the  tabulations  of  previous  years  brought  down  to  the 
close  of  the  preceding  year,  by  adding  to  the  aggregate  thus  obtained 
the  net  increase  by  coinage  after  deducting  the  amount  of  United  States 
coin  remelted. 

Addition  is  made  of  the  actual  gain  by  imports  of  our  own  coin,  after 
deducting  the  actual  loss  by  export  of  the  same  class  of  coin.  Deduc- 
tion is  made  of  an  estimated  amount  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 
New  material  has  been  recently’  gathered  for  this  estimate,  whicli  has 
been  j)resented  in  a separate  chapter.  The  consum])tion  allowed  in  the 
revised  estimate  is  based  u])on  the  returns  of  this  recent  canvass.  The 
record  of  operations  of  the  United  States  mints  and  assay  offices  are 
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thus  supplemented  by  the  returns  of  the  custom-houses,  as  reported  by 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

A similar  estimate,  made  bj^  fiscal  years,  is  contained  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
For  the  purposes  of  ^^eneral  statistics  the  estimate  for  the  calendar  year 
is  obviously  of  the  greater  utility  from  its  conformity  to  the  general 
usage  of  statistical  science. 

I proceed  accordingly  to  give,  on  the  cumulative  plan  above  indicated, 
the  usual  estimate  of  the  coin  circulation  of  the  United  States  down  to 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1885,  and  have  taken  occasion  to  revise 
certain  former  estimates  affecting  the  final  estimate,  as  will  jiresently 
appear. 

I shall  afterwards  refer  to  estimates  of  the  same  at  the  hands  of  other 
writers  on  different  plans,  which,  I think,  on  examination  will  be  found 
to  be  less  simple  than  the  i:>]an  adopted  by  this  Bureau,  and  to  con- 
tain more  elements  resting  on  hypothetical  estimates  and  even  con- 
i’ecture,  and  to  admit  of  such  variances  as  commonly  arise  from  what 
is  understood  as  the  “ personal  equation,  ’’  and  even  from  diflerences  of 
l^ersonal  temperament. 

Several  such  estimates  have  been  offered  by  way  of  exception  to  the 
previous  estimates  of  this  Bureau. 

While  the  revision  of  the  Bureau’s  former  estimates  now  undertaken 
will  be  found  to  tend  toward  the  results  given  by  some  of  the  authorities 
referred  to,  such  results  appear  to  have  been  derived,  not  from  actual 
statistics  or  official  returns,  but  from  collateral  information  and  personal 
belief  as  to  the  actuallj^  available  (current  or  visible)  circulation  of  me- 
tallic money  as  distinguished  from  what  I may  technically  designate  its 
potential  circulation,  or  the  circulation  of  record,  which  record,  however, 
fully  exhibits  only  a single  side  of  the  account.  1 make  use  of  this 
term  quite  arbitrarily  and  for  want  of  a conventional  one,  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  returns  obtained  through  the  mint  service  and  custom- 
houses. The  element  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  separate  imports  of  for- 
eign coin  and  of  returned  United  States  coin  passing  the  custom-houses, 
which  was  one  of  importance  previous  to  July  1,  1879,  and  which 
affected  the  estimates  i:»revious  to  that  year,  has  since  been  eliminated. 
Still,  an  element  of  uncertainty  is  the  aggregate  consumption  of  the 
'precious  metals  in  the  arts,  as  affected  by  certain  industrial  conditions 
which  are  not  a matter  of  statistics,  and  which  I have  discussed  in  their 
proper  jfface. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  as  between  the  actual,  current  or  visible 
coin  circulation  of  the  United  States,  and  the  potential  circulation,  as  I 
have  above  distinguished  it,  there  must  exist  an  uncertain  and  varying 
factor  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  coin  which  is  withdrawn  from 
circulation,  not  only  through  its  subversive  use  in  place  of  bullion  by 
small  manufactures  too  numerous  to  be  followed  up,  but  also  through  . 
its  more  or  less  permanent  sequestration  in  numismatical  collections. 
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aud  by  loss  from  deperditiou  or  waste,  aud  undiscovered  hiding  {caches). 
While  in  this  country  the  last-named  item  may  be  supposed  to  be  now 
small  and  perhaps  insigniticant,  from  the  frequency  of  savings-banks  * 
and  safety  deposits,  and  from  the  abundance  of  current  or  popular  ne- 
gotiable securities,  it  is  nevertheless  an  item  as  to  which  information  is 
desirable. 

In  some  other  countries,  as  in  Mexico,  the  burial  of  coin  for  safety, 
long  practised  by  certain  classes  of  the  population,  seems  to  be  still 
the  custom,  while  the  frequent  failure  of  its  recovery  by  the  heirs  of 
deceased  persons  leads  to  a considerable  loss  from  registered  circula- 
tion. 

In  Germany,  according  to  Dr.  H.  A.  Hagen,  the  construction  of  roads 
and  railways  brought  to  light  many  treasures  of  gold  aud  silver  coin 
or  Avare  which,  according  to  the  date  of  the  coins,  had  been  several 
hundred  years  in  the  ground,  where  they  had  probably  been  hidden 
away  in  uncertain  war  times  and  afterwards  forgotten  or  not  found.  In 
eastern  Prussia  alone,  during  the  first  half  of  this  century,  were  found 
about  one  hundred  pounds  in  golden  Arabic  or  Katie  coins,  which  must 
have  been  hidden  twelve  hundred  years  and  more.  Another  instance 
is  the  well  known  Hildesheim  silver,  found  in  1867,  near  the  battle-field 
of  Arminius  and  Varus. 

Iron  or  earthen  pots  filled  with  coins  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War 
are,  according  to  the  same  authority,  by  no  means  rare.  The  discov- 
eries by  Schliemauu  in  Troy  and  Mycente,  and  similar  findings  in  Italy, 
are  many  centuries  older.  In  Italy  such  findings  contain  sometimes 
30,000  coins.  More  than  50,000  denarii  are  quoted  by  Mommsen  in 
about  a dozen  different  findings. 

The  treasure  hidden  during  the  first  and  second  century  after  Christ 
contains  vei  y large  numbers  of  gold  coins,  and  contrasts  obviously  with 
the  small  amounts  during  the  next  century. 

The  visitor  at  the  Copenhagen  museum  will  remember  the  heavy, 
solid  .Koman  gold  pieces  found  in  the  northern  peat  swamps.  The 
treasuries  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  and  monasteries  contain  still 
in  some  countries  an  immense  amount  of  precious  metals,  which  may  be 
considered  as  lost  forever  to  circulation,  except  in  extreme  calamities. 
(Banker’s  Magazine,  Kew  York,  October,  1883,  page  205.) 

Another  element  now  missing  from  statistics  and  susceptible  only 
with  difficulty  of  record  is  the  loss  of  coin  by  conflagrations  on  sea  and 
land  and  by  shipwreck. 

By  Coin  Circulation  of  the  United  States^  as  the  phrase  is  here  tech- 
nically used,  is  therefore  practically  included  the  aggregate  output 
of  the  mints  of  the  United  States,  less  the  amount  recoined,  together 
with  the  net  amount  imported  as  compared  with  the  amount  exported, 
and  the  amount  consumed  in  the  lesser  avocations  of  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures in  place  of  bullion.  For  it  is  in  the  form  of  bullion  that  the 
precious  metals  are  generally  made  use  of  in  what  may  be  distinguished 
as  the  larger  avocations  of  the  same  or  related  arts  and  manufactures, 
both  mechanical  and  chemical. 

Wherein  the  tabulation  of  this  Bureau  rests  upon  estimates  and 
Avherein  upon  actual  returns  will  appear  from  the  table  itself. 
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lu  arriving  at  the  stock  of  coin  in  the  United  States  on  January  1, 
18SG,  I have  added  to  iny  estimate  of  June  30, 1885,  the  coinage  for  the 
six  months  ended  December  31,  1885,  together  with  the  imports  of 
United  States  coin  (not  including  trade  dollars)  and  have  deducted  the 
amount  of  United  States  coin  redeposited  at  the  mints,  together  with 
the  exports  of  United  States  coin  and  an  estimated  amount  for  con- 
sumption ill  the  arts,  based  upon  direct  inquiries  on  the  part  of  the 
Bureau  instituted  this  year. 

I have  also  deducted  the  sum  of  $15,069,981,  being  the  value  of  the 
gold  bullion  separate  from  gold  coin  in  the  mints  and  Assay  Office  at 
'New  York  on  J une  30, 1873,  and  not  heretofore  separated  from  “ gold  coin 
and  bullion.”  The  total  stock  of  bullion  and  coin  in  the  countrj^  from 
1873  to  the  close  of  1878  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Liuderman,  Director 
of  the  Mint.  My  predecessor,  Mr.  Burchard,  in  his  report  for  1879, 
the  first  of  the  series  prepared  by  him,  published  new  estimates  from 
1873  of  coin  only.  In  these  estimates  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Treas- 
ury on  July  1,  1873,  was  not  eliminated  from  the  estimated  stock  of 
$135,000,000,  as  shown  by  Mr.  M.  L.  Muhleman,  late  bf  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

“That  this  estimate  includes  the  bullion  in  the  Treasury  appears  from  the  fact  that 
the  amount  of  coin  and  coin  items  reported  by  the  Treasurer  are  used  in  preparing 
the  estimate.  The  mints  and  assay  offices  held  on  July  1,  1873,  about  !$15,500,000  in 
gold  bullion,  of  which  $10,000,000  was  of  light  coin  for  recoinage.  In  the  Mint 
Report  for  1879  (Finance  Report,  p.  198)  the  estimate  is  continued  from  1873  to  1879, 
and  the  same  so  furnished  has  been  used  in  all  subsequent  estimates,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  bullion  is  there  disregarded  and  coin  only  considered.’’ 

It  is  true  that  over  $10,000,000  of  this  amount  reported  as  bullion  for 
1873  was  light  gold  coin  awaiting  recoinage,  but  as  that  is  included  in 
the  coinage  of  subsequent  years  the  whole  of  the  item  in  question, 
namel^’^,  $15,669,981,  is  now  eliminated  from  an  estimate  for  January  1, 
1886,  of  the  stock  of  gold  coin  in  the  country  by  deducting  it  from  the 
last  total  of  previous  estimates. 

After  presenting  a table  compiled  by  himself  to  show  the  estimates 
of  this  Bureau  from  1873  to  1885,  Mr.  Muhleman  says : 

“ The  manner  in  which  the  estimate  for  1874  was  made  is  not  clear.  The  recoinage 
appears  to  have  amounted  to  18.7  millions.  (See  Finance  Reports,  1874,  i?.  191 ; 1873, 
p.  47*2.)” 

“The  exports  of  coin  (including  foreign)  exceeded  the  imports  by  12.3  millions.  This 
would  make  a net  gain  of  19.4  millions,  or  7.8  millions  less  than  the  Mint  Bureau’s 
estimate.  Probably  the  difference  is  due  to  the  assumption  that  the  estimate  for  1873 
was  for  November  1 of  that  year.  (See  Finance  Report,  1879,  p.  198.)  This  appears 
to  be  an  error,  however,  since,  in  the  report  of  1875  (Finance  Report,  1875,  p.  311), 
Dr.  Linderrnan,  then  Director,  states  that  the  estimate  for  1873  was  for  July  1.” 

With  reference  to  the  above  excerpts  it  is  to  be  remarked,  first,  that 
the  coinage  of  gold  for  the  fiscal  year  1874  was  $50,442,690 ; the  amount 
of  coin  deposited  for  recoinage  during  the  same  year  was.  United  States 
coin  $6,275,367  ; foreign  coin,  $9,  13,882  5 total,  $15,589,249,  leaving  the 
net  coinage  $34,853,441,  which  is  the  amount  stated  in  the  Director’s 
estimate.  (Finance  Keport,  1879.) 
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Au  examination  of  Mr.  Mulileman’s  references  fails  to  bear  out  bis  in- 
ference that  the  recoinage  in  1874  appears  to  have  been  18.7  millions. 
In  the  Finance  Keport  for  1874,  page  191,  which  is  one  of  bis  references 
for  recoinage  in  1874,  there  is  no  statement  of  recoinage  for  that  year, 
but  only  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873,  while  on  page  472  of 
the  Finance  Report  for  the'fiscal  year  1873,  which  is  the  other  reference 
for  recoiuagefor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1874,  tbe  statement  of 
recoinage  is  also  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873,  wbicb  is  tbe 
fiscal  year  previous  to  tbe  one  in  question. 

Moreover,  tbe  amount  deducted  for  recoiuage  in  the  Director’s  esti- 
mates of  coin  circulation  is  not  the  amount  of  coin  actually  recoined 
during  the  year,  but  the  amount  deposited  at  tbe  mints  for  recoinage  and 
technically  reconverted  into  bullion,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  must  be 
treated  as  withdrawn  from  circulation.  Tbe  coin  tbus  deposited  at  its 
standard  bullion  value,  and  for  remelting  into  standard  bars,  is  there- 
fore included  in  all  statements  of  deposits  and  purchases  of  bullion, 
under  the  proper  classification. 

Second.  From  Dr.  Linderman’s  estimate  of  $130,000,000  for  the  coin 
circulation  of  tbe  United  States  down  to  June  30, 1873,  my  predecessor 
deducted  for  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  for  tbe  fiscal  year  1874, 
not  the  full  amount  for  tbe  fiscal  year  closing  June  30, 1874,  but  (probably 
under  tbe  impression  that  bis  predecessor  had  brought  tbe  estimate  for 
1873  of  $130,000,000,  as  above,  down  to  ISTovember  1,  1873,  the  date  of 
tbe  report  for  that  year)  gave  the  net  exports,  as  compared  with  imi^orts, 
for  the  eight  months  subsequent  to  November  1,  1873,  the  date  of  Dr. 
Linderman’s  report. 

Dr.  Linderman  subsequently  stated  in  his  report  of  1875  (page  21) 
that  bis  estimate  was  for  tbe  date  June  30,  1873. 

Tbe  excess  of  exports  of  1874  must  be  taken  therefore  as  $12,275,409 
instead  of  $7,020,695,  thus  aftectiug  subsequent  estimates  by  an  error  of 
the  difference,  namely,  $4,654,714. 

This  difference  is  obviously  an  error  in  previous  estimates  of  the 
coin  circulation  of  tbe  United  States,  and  is  taken  up  in  the  present 
report  as  a separate  item. 

In  tbe  table  given  by  Mr.  Muhleman  to  show  tbe  estimates  of  tbe 
Bureau  of  tbe  Mint  from  1873  to  1885,  tbe  captions  employed  are  un- 
suitable and  misleading,  from  the  fact  that  tbe  several  items  do  not  ex- 
press tbe  same  terms  for  various  years.  It  has  been  only  since  tbe 
beginning  of  tbe  fiscal  year  1880  that  tbe  ‘‘net  coinage,”  as  technically 
understood  in  the  repqrts  of  the  Bureau,  has  been  without  reference  to 
foreign  coin  deposited  at  tbe  mints  and  assay  office  at  New  York.  From 
1873  to  1879,  on  tbe  other  band,  or  prior  to  1880,  tbe  imports  and  exports 
of  coin  were  not  classified  separately  at  the  custom-house  as  between 
United  States  coin  and  foreign  coin.  It  was  therefore,  and  still  is, 
impracticable  to  obtain  previous  to  1880  the  same  data  that  have  been 
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iivailtible  for  that  year  aud  since.  Thus  the  table  i)reseuted  by  ]\Ir. 
Muhleiuau  fails  to  exhibit  under  the  captions  employed  the  actual  coin 
returns  according  to  their  technical  divisions  as  uniformly  employed  in 
the  records  aud  reports  of  this  Bureau,  and,  as  I have  shown,  are  mani- 
festly totals  made  up  of  terms  which  are  far  from  uniform. 

The  estimates  of  the  Bureau  since  1879  have  been  based  upon  the 
coinage  of  the  United  States  mints,  less  United  States  coin  deposited 
for  recoiuage,  in  connection  with  the  net  imi)orts  or  exports  of  United 
States  coin,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  an  estimated  allowance  for  the 
amount  of  United  States  coin  supposed  to  have  been  consumed  in  the 
industrial  arts.  From  1873  to  1879,  inclusive,  the  estimates  were  pre- 
])ared  by  deducting  from  the  coinage  of  the  mints  the  amount  of  United 
States  and  of  foreign  coin  deposited  for  recoinage,  aud  adding  or  sub- 
tracting the  difference  between  the  total  imports  aud  exports  of  coin, 
namely,  adding  differences  in  favor  of  imi:)orts  and  subtracting  when  in 
favor  of  exports. 

It  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a rule  that  the  foreign  coin  which 
comes  to  the  United  States  through  the  custom-house  finds  its  way  to 
the  mints  and  assay  offices  to  be  melted. 

This  will  appear  from  the  following  table,  showing  the  imports  of 
foreign  coin  and  bullion  from  1879  to  1885,  together  with  the  amount 
deposited  at  the  mints  as  foreign  gold  coin  and  as  bullion  during  the 
same  period. 


j Table  Comparing  Deposits  of  Foreign  Gold  Coin  and  Bullion  at 
1 Mints  and  Assay  Offices  with  Net  Imports  of  Same  during  the 
Seven  Years  1879-1885. 

Fiscal  year. 

1 

Net  import 
foreign  gold 
coin  and 
bullion. 

Foreign 
gold  coin  and 
bullion  de- 
posited at  the 
mints  and 
assay  oifices. 

Excess  of 
amount  de- 
posited at  the 
mints  as 
foreign  gold 
coin  and  bull- 
ion over  net 
imports  of 
the  same. 

Excess  of  net 
imports  of 
foreign  gold 
coin  and  bull- 
ion over 
amount  of 
same  deposited 
at  the  mints. 

Net  excess 
of  amount  de- 
posited at  the 
mints  as  for- 
eign gold  coin 
and  bullion 
over  net  im- 
ports of  the 
same. 

1879. 

$1,527, 560 
60, 686, 851 
91,  715,  012 
28,  390, 169 
6,  941,905 
13,  218,  602 
17,  603,  273 

$2,  568,  616 
61,  627;  556 
93, 133,  858 
33, 088,  617 
11, 633, 227 
15, 119, 195 
17,  546,  231 

$1,  041,  056 
940,  705 
1,  418,  846 
4,  692, 448 
4,  691, 322 
1,900,  593 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

$57,  042 

Total .... 

220, 089,  372 

234,  717,  300 

14,  084,  970 

57,  042 

$14,  027,  928 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  foreign  gold  coin  ana 
bullion  deposited  at  the  mints  exceeded  during  the  period  of  the  last 
seven  years  the  imports  of  foreign  coin  and  bullion  as  classified  at  the 
custom-houses  by  about  $14,000,000.  This  is  readily  accounted  for  as 
foreign  coin  reaching  this  country  upon  the  persons  of  travelers  and 
immigrants.  It  will  therefore  be  clearly  understood  that  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  1880  the  custom-houses  have  classified  the 
exports  and  imports  of  coin  as  “domestic”  and  “foreign”;  and  that 
the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  commencing  with  1880  have  been  based 
solely  upon  transactions  in  United  States  coin. 


Estimate  of  Stock  of  Coin  in  the  United  States  January  1,  1886,  based 
ON  Net  Coinage  and  Net  Imports  and  Exports  of  United  States  Coin. 


United  States  Coin. 


Circulation  July  1,  1385 

Deduction : 

For  bullion  in  Treasury  July  1,  1873,  hitherto 

included  in  statements  of  coin $15,669,981 

For  error  in  exports  for  1874  4,654,714 


Revised  Ciuculation  July  1,  1885 


Coinage  for  six  months  ended  December  31, 1885  . .. 
Net  imports  of  United  States  coins  (other  than 
trade-dollars) 


Total 


Less  deposits  of  United  States  coin  for  recoinage  . 

Estimated  United  States  coin  used  in  the  arts 

Net  exports  of  United  States  coin 

Total  loss 

Circulation  January  1, 1886 


Bullion  in  mints  and  assay  offices  December  31, 
1885,  available  for  coinage 


Total  metallic  stock  January  1, 1886 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

$542, 174, 636 

$278, 824,  201 

$820, 998,  857 

20,  324,  695 

20,  324,  695 

521,849,941 

278,824,201 

800,674,142 

15, 532,  511 

14,  492,  769 

30,  025,  280 

213, 848 

213,  848 

537, 382, 452 

293,  530, 818 

830,  913,  270 

• 

195,  301 

136,  946 

332,  247 

1,750,  000 

100,  000 

1,  850,  000 

1, 201,  698 

1,201,698 

3, 146,  999 

236,  946 

3,  383,  945 

534,235,453 

293,293,872 

827,529,325 

72, 938, 221 

4, 613, 832 

77,  552, 053 

607, 173,  674 

297,  907,  704 

905, 081, 378 
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The  result  sliows  that  the  stock  of  coin  in  the  coiintrv  ainonntecl  on 
January  1,  1S8C,  to  $827,529,325,  of  which  $534,235,453  was  in  gold; 
$218,259,701  in  standard  silver  dollars;  and  $75,034,111  in  subsidiary 
silver. 

There  was  at  the  same  time  in  the  mints  awaiting  coinage  gold  bull- 
ion of  the  value  of  $72,938,221,  and  silver  costing  $4,013,832,  which  I 
have  reckoned  as  part  of  the  metallic  stock  of  the  country. 

Thus  the  total  gold  coin  and  bullion  available  for  coinage  in  the 
country  on  January  1, 1880,  was  $007,173,074,  and  silver  $297,907,704,  a 
grand  total  of  $905,081,378. 

This  stock  apj)ears  at  the  same  date  to  have  been  owned  as  follows : 
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Stock  and  Ownership  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coin,  ani> 


OWNERSHIP. 

• GOLD. 

Bullion. 

Coin. 

Total. 

Treasury  

National  banks 

$72,  938,  221 

*$75,  434,  379 
tl5C,  353,  592 
§31,  255,  789 
271, 191,  693 

$148,  372,  600 
156,  353,  592 
31,  25.5,  789 
271,191,693 

State  banks,  trust  companies,  and  savings-banks. 
Other  banks  and  private  hands 

Total 

72,  938,  221 

534,  235, 453 

607, 173,  674 

* Less  outstanding  certificates, 
t Includes  Treasury  and  clearing-house  certificates. 

§1  Reported  to  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  by  1,015  banka,  November  1, 1885 ; includes  some 
silver. 


RECAPITULATION. 


OWNERSHIP. 

BULLION. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Treasury  

$72,  938,  221 

$4,  613, 832 

$77,  552,  053 

National  banka 

State  banks,  trust  companies,  and  savings-banks. 
Other  banks  and  private  hands 

Total 

72, 938,  221 

4,  613, 832 

77,  552,  053 
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OF  Bullion  available  for  Coinage,  January  1,  1886. 


SILVER. 


Bullion. 

Standard  dollars. 

Subsidiary. 

Total. 

.$4,  613,  832 

*$72,  538, 725 
■ *6,940,628 

$27,  796,  430 
2,  060, 177 

$104,  948,  987 
9,  000,  805 

138,  780,  408 

45, 177,  504 

V 183,  957,  912 

4,  613,  832 

218,  259,761 

75,  034,  111 

297,  907,704 

J Includes  silver  certificates. 


EECAPITULATION. 


COIN. 

BULLION  AND  COIN. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

$75, 434,  379 

$100, 335, 155 

$175,  769,  534 

$148,  372,  600 

$104,  948,  987 

$253, 321,  587 

156, 353,  592 
31,  255,  789 
271, 191,  693 

9,  000,  805 

165,354,  397 
31,  255,  789 
455, 149,  605 

156,  353,  592 
31,  255,  789 
271,191,693 

9, 000, 805 

165,  354,  397 
31, 255,  789 
455, 149,  605 

183,  957,  912 

183,  957,  912 

534, 235,  453 

293,  293,  872 

827,  529,  325 

607, 173,  674 

297,  907,  704 

905,  081,  378 
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Tlie  main  difference  between  tlie  estimates  of  the  metallic  stock  in 
the  country  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  and  the  estimate  by  Mr.  Miihle- 
man,  as  well  as  by  other  statisticians,  is  to  be  found  in  the  item  of  con- 
sumption in  the  arts. 

This  consumption  is  placed  by  Mr.  Muhleman  for  the  last  twelve 
years  at  $188,400,000  of  new  gold,  an  average  of  15.7  millions  a year. 
This  of  course  includes  bullion  as  well  as  coin,  and  necessarilj^  excludes 
old  material  used  over.  Such  a composite  item  by  itself  is  fatal  to  tlie 
estimate  in  question. 

The  Director’s  estimates  of  consumption  as  applied  to  his  own  esti- 
mates of  coin  circulation  are  exclusively  of  United  States  coin,  and  have 
been  placed  at  S48, 375,000  for  the  same  period. 

In  order  to  show  the  difference  between  the  two  estimates  the  follow- 
ing table  is  appended: 


Consumption  op  Gold  in  the  Industrial  Arts  in  the  United  States. 


Fiscal  • iar. 


1874  

1875  

1876  

1877  

1878  

1879  

1880  

1881 

1882 

1883  

1884  

1885  

Total 


*In  eludes  short  estimates  for  1881,  1882,  and  1883. 

The  replies  received  from  manufacturers  to  whom  circulars  were  sent 
by  Director  Burchard  showed  a consumption  for  the  calendar  year  1884 
of  gold,  $14,500,000;  silver,  $5,500,000.  ' But,  as  Director  Burchard 
stated  (see  page  14,  Production  Beport,  1884) — 

“All  of  this,  however,  Avas  not  withdrawn  from  the  existing  stock  of  hnllioii  and 
coin  available  for  monetary  uses,  for  reports  and  statements  received  from  the  mint 
at  Philadelphia  and  the  assay  office  at  New  York  show  for  the  same  year  the  use  of 
11,882,600  gold  and  8414,600  silver,  of  old  jewelry,  plate,  &c.,  which,  deducted  from  the 
total  consumption,  would  leave  the  amount  of  coin  and  new  bullion  consumed  in 
the  arts  and  manufactures  about  812;500,000  gold  aud  $5,000,000  silver.” 


Estimate  of 
Director  of 
the  Mint, 
consumption 
of  United 
States  gold 
coin. 


■ *$30,000,000 


3,  300,  OOO 

2. 700. 000 
2,  500, 000 

4. 875. 000 
5,  000,  000 

48,  375,  000 


Estimate  by 
Mr.  Muhle- 
man  of  con- 
sumption 
of  gold  coin 
and  bullion. 


' $12,600,000 

12,  900,  000 

13,  900,000 

2 15,  300,  000 

15,  200,  000 

15,  900,  000 

16,  700,  000 

17,  800,000 

18,  000,  000 
17,  500,  000 
17,  000,  000 
15,  600,  000 

188,  400,  000 
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While  the  recent  canvass  made  under  iny  direction  in  regard  to  the 
consumption  of  manufacturers  of  jewelry,  &c.,  during  the  calendar  year 
1885,  shows  that  the  above  estimate  of  Mr.  Burclmrd,  taken  from  the 
returns  for  the  calendar  year  1883,  is  above  the  present  actual  consump- 
tion of  new  gold  in  the  industrial  arts,  I have,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, assumed  that  the  total  amount  of  coin  and  new  bullion  con- 
sumed in  the  arts  and  manufactures  each  year  from  1873  to  1885  was 
the  amount  estimated  by  Director  Burchard,  based  upon  the  returns  of 
1883,  namely,  $12,500,000  gold  and  $5,000,000  silver.  Assuming  that 
this  was  the  annual  consumption  for  the  entire  period  (twelve  and  a 
half  years)  would  give  a total  consumption  of  gold  of  $150,250,000. 
Deducting  from  this  the  sum  of  the  Director’s  estimates  of  the  con- 
j sumption  of  United  States  coin  for  the  period  named,  as  shown  in  a 
I preceding  table,  $48,375,000,  would  leav^e  as  the  consumption  of  new 
; gold  for  the  twelve  and  a half  years  $107,875,000. 

As  to  the  consumption  of  silver,  assuming  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  as 
j the  estimated  cousum])tion  annually,  as  derived  from  the  returns  for 
( the  calendar  year  1883,  the  total  amount  of  United  States  silver  coin 
j and  new  silver  bullion  consumed  during  the  period  named  (twelve  and 
I a half  years)  would  amount  to  $02,500,000,  Assuming  that  the  amount 
;|  of  United  States  coin  included  in  this  was,  say,  $200,000  per  annum,  or 
for  the  entire  period  $2,500,000,  would  leave  as  the  amount  of  new 
f silver  bullion  consumed  in  the  industrial  arts  $60,000,000.  The  follow- 
: ing  table  shows  the  basis  of  this  estimate: 


Estimate  of  Consumption  of  the  Pkecious  Metals  in  the  Industkial 
Ahts  from  July  1,  1873,  to  December  31,  1885. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

New  bullion  (exclusive  of  old  jewelry,  plate,  &c.,  used  over)  based 

on  reports  of  manufacturers  for  1883,  twelve  and  a half  years 

United  States  coins,  sum  of  the  annual  estimates  of  Director  of  the 
Mint: 

Gold 

$107,  875,  000 
48,  375,  000 

$00,  000,  000 

Silver,  say  $200,000  per  annum 

2,  500,  000 

Total 

156,  250,  000 

{)2,  500,  000  1 

In  order  to  contrast  the  two  distinct  modes  referred  to  of  compiling 
the  estimate  of  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  United  States,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  proper  data  applicable  to  the  exliibition  of  this 
matter  from  previous  estimates  of  production  by  this  Bureau,  after  re- 
vision in  certain  particulars  already  noted,  I have  to  otfer  t he  following 
experimental  table,  based  on  production,  and  total  imi)orts  and  export^ 
of  both  coin  and  bullion. 


H.  Ex.  290- — 6 
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Items. 

Gold  coin  and 
bullion. 

Silver  coin  and 
bullion. 

Stock  (mainly  iu  United  States  Treasury)  June  30, 1873,  estimated  by 

Director  Linderman 

$135,  000,  000 

$5,  000,  000 

rroduction  of  the  niiuos  as  annually  estimated  by  Bureau  of  the  Mint, 

from  July  1,  1873,  to  December  31,  1885  

457,  800,000 

.525,  600,  000 

Imports  from  July  1,  1873,  to  December,  31,  1885 

384,  812, 948 

152,  965,  880 

Total  stock 

977,  612,  948 
276,  743,  675 

683,  56.”,  880 

Deduct: 

Exports  from  -July  1,  1873,  to  December  31,  1885  

301,  297,  317 

Balance 

700,  869,  273 

382,  268,  563 

Revised  estimate  of  consumption  in  the  arts  of  bullion  (not  inclndin" 
bullion  reused  iu  the  shape  of  old  jewelry,  plate,  &c.)  and  of  United 

States  coin 

156,  250,  000 

02,  500,  000 

Metallic  stock  January  1,  1886 

544,  619,  273 

319,  708,  503 

If  there  be  any  error  in  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  it  will  probably 
have  occurred  in  the  estimate  of  the  stock  in  the  country  prior  to  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  j^ear  1879. 

The  stock  of  gold  coin  in  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1879, 
according  to  the  Director’s  estimate,  was  $286,490,000.  From  this  is  to 
be  deducted  $25,000,000  for  consumption  of  United  States  gold  coin  in 
the  industrial  arts  for  the  six  years  from  1873  to  1879,  inclusive,  for 
which  no  allowance  was  made.  (In  my  revised  estimate  a deduction  of 
$30,000,000  is  made  for  the  seven  years  ending  June  30,  1880,  as  above 
explained.)  In  addition,  is  to  be  deducted  $15,669,998,  the  value  of 
the  gold  bullion  in  the  mints  and  assay  office  at  New  York  July  1, 
1873,  aud  included  in  the  coin  estimate  of  June  30, 1879,  and  $4,654,714 
for  error  in  exports  for  1874.  There  will  thus  be  left  as  the  revised  es- 
timate of  the  stock  of  gold  coin  in  the  United  States  July  1,  1879, 
$241,166,003,  as  follows : 


Revised  Estimate  of  the  Stock  of  Gold  Coin  in  the  United  States 

July  I,  1879. 

Mr.  Bnrcliard’s  estimate,  June  30,  1879  |286, 490, 698 

Deduct — 

Bullion  included .f  1.6, 669, 981 

Error  in  exports,  1874 4,  654,  714 

Consumption  of  gold  coin  in  the  arts  from  1873  to 

1879,  inclusive,  estimated 25,000,000 

45,324,695 

Revised  estimate  June  30,  1879 241, 166,003 


The  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  of  July  1,  1879,  shows  that  there  was  at  that  time  iu  the  Treas- 
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ury  gold  coin  and  bullion  valued  at  $135,236,474.  Of  this  amount  the 
mints  and  assay  offices  held  at  that  date  in  gold  bullion  $5,275,424. 
Hence  there  was  at  that  date  actually  in  the  Treasury  about  $130,000,000 
of  gold  coin. 

According  to  the  statement  of  July  25,  1879,  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  of  the  resources  and  liabilities  of  the  national  banks, 
there  was  in  the  national  banks  on  the  14th  day  of  June,  1879,  in  gold 
coin,  $21,530,846.05,  showing  in  the  Treasury  and  national  banks  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  a total  visible  stock  of  gold  coin  amounting  to 
$151,500,000  against  a total  (potential)  stock  in  the  country  of 
$241,166,003. 

The  total  coin  stock  in  all  the  other  banks  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  thus  to  be  deduced  by  difference  appears  therefore  to  have  been 
$89,666,003,  an  amount  which  seems  a reasonable  enough  estimate. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  this  estimate  with  that  of  Director 
Lindefman  of  June  30, 1878,  just  one  year  previous,  the  last  estimate 
made  by  him.  This  has  been  brought  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1879  by  following  the  same  method  used  by  him. 


Estimate  of  Director  Linderman — 

Gold  coin  and  bullion  June  30,  1878  $244,353,390 

Product  of  mines  during  fiscal  year  1879  38, 900, 000 

Importation  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  during  fiscal  year  1879 5,624,948 


288, 878, 338 

Deduct  — 

Exportation $4,587,614 

Consumption  in  arts  (same  as  1878) 2, 500, 000 

7, 087, 614 

Total 281,790,724 

Deduct  bullion  in  Treasury  5,275,424 


Estimate  of  gold  coin  in  country  according  to  Dr.  Linderman  June  30, 

1879 276, 515, 300 


Burchard’s  revised  estimate 241, 166,003 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  revised  estimate  of  Director  Burchard  of 
the  stock  of  gold  coin  in  the  United  States  on  July  1, 1879,  is  less  by  some 
$35,000,000  than  the  stock  of  gold  coin  based  upon  the  estimate  of  Di- 
rector Linderman  for  June  30,  1878,  brought  forward  one  year  upon  the 
same  plan  as  adopted  by  him.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  B4r- 
chard’s  estimate  of  the  stock  of  gold  coin  in  the  United  States  on  July 
1,  1879,  is,  with  the  revisions  noted,  not  far  from  the  actual  fact. 

In  the  Director’s  estimates  the  United  States  coin  brought  into  the 
country  upon  the  persons  of  immigrants  is  supposed  to  be  offset  by  the 
amount  taken  out  by  travelers.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not  is  difficult 
to  decide,  but  it  is  not  thought  that  any  considerable  amount  of  United 
States  coin  is  either  brought  into  the  country  or  taken  out  by  travelers, 
and  the  excess  cannot  affect  the  coin  stock  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
How  much  goes  out  of  the  country  into  Canada  and  Mexico  that  is  not 
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entered  iit  tlie  custom  bouses  nor  returned  it  is  impracticable  to  deter- 
mine. No  deduction  therefore  can  be  made  for  it  from  the  estimate  of 
the  stock  of  metallic  money  in  the  country. 

As  the  custom-house  returns  now  classify  the  imports  and  exports  of 
coin  between  United  States  and  foreign,  it  may  confidently  be  claimed 
that  an  estimate  based  upon  the  net  coinage  of  the  United  States  coin, 
and  upon  the  net  gain  or  loss  by  import  of  United  States  coin,  with  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  consum])tiou  of  United  States  coin  in  the 
industrial  arts,  is  the  only  scientific  and  exact  method  available  for 
arriving  at  the  actual  (potential)  stock  of  coined  money  in  the  country. 

All  other  estimates,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  are  based  on  an  estimated 
production  of  the  mines  of  the  country  in  connection  with  the  registered 
net  imports  of  coin  and  bullion.  All  such  estimates  therefore  assume 
for  their  leading  factor  a quantity  which  in  this  country  has  never  been, 
nor  probably  ever  can  be,  made  a matter  of  positive  statistics.  Even 
vvhen  this  factor  has  been  worked  out  statistically  to  the  point  of  a 
tolerably  close  approximation  to  the  actual  production  of  our  mines  of 
the  precious  metals  by  the  method  above  instanced,  it  is  apt  to  remain, 
as  has  often  happened,  a matter  of  coutention  as  between  other  totals 
put  forth,  perhai)s  out  of  hand,  without  pretence  of  method  or  attempts 
at  verification.  , 

The  statistics  of  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  industrial 
arts  ill  this  as  in  all  other  countries  are  necessarily  imperfect,  as  well  as 
the  most  carefully  made  estimates  of  their  production,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  Government  exercises  no  control  over  the 
operations  of  metal-mines  nor  derives  a revenue  by  way  of  tax  upon 
their  output. 

The  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  statistics  of  the  production  of 
the  precious  metals  are,  as  above  indicated,  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  United  States  assay  offices  and  mints,  and  from  the  custom-houses, 
which  now  exercise  great  care  in  classifying  all  ^entries  of  imports  and 
exports  of  coin  as  well  as  of  bullion.  It  is  from  these  official  sources, 
as  elsewhere  explained,  that  the  statistics  put  Ibrth  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint  are  mainly  derived.  These  are  sup])lemented,  as  likewise  ex- 
plained, by  direct  inquiry  into  the  operations  of  mines,  reduction  works, 
and  manufacturing  industries. 

,While  the  estimate  here  given  of  the  stock  of  metallic  money  and  of 
bullion  available  for  coinage  may  be  slightly  in  excess  of  the  real 
amount  from  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  actually  consumed  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures,  and  from  the  possibility  that  a considerable 
amount  may  have  been  taken  out  of  the  country  in  1885,  as  well  as  in 
previous  years,  without  entry  at  the  custom-houses,  the  amount  stated 
may  safely  be  taken  as  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  real  amount  of 
coin  and  of  bullion  available  for  coinage  in  the  country. 

The  first  of  the  following  tables  exhibits  the  manifested  imports  and 
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cximrts  of  bullion  and  coin  to  and  Irom  the  United  States  from  duly  1, 
1873,  to  December  31,  1885,  as  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The 
second  table  exhibits  the  ])rodnction  of  the  mines  as  estimated  from 
ollicial  sources. 


Imi‘o::ts  axd  Exports 

OK  COIX  AiVI)  lUn.Liox, 

lJ.\rrKi)  Statks. 

Fisc.al  years. 

Gold  (l)ullio 

11  and  coin). 

Silver  (bullion  and  coin). 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exj)orts. 

187-I  

$19,  503, 137 

$34,  042,  420 

$8,  951,  709 

$32,  587,  985 

1875  

13,  090,  793 

00,  980,  977 

7,  203,  924 

25, 151, 105 

1870 

7,  992,  709 

31, 177,  052 

7,  943,  972 

25,  329,  252 

1877 

20,  240,414 

20,  .590,  374 

14,  .528, 180 

29,  571,  863 

1878 

12,  970,  281 

9,  204, 455 

10,  491,099 

24,  535,  070 

1879 

5,  024,  948 

4,  .587,  014 

14,  071,  052 

20,  409,  827 

1880 

80,  7.58,  390 

3,  039,  025 

12,  275,914 

13,  .503,  894 

1881 

100,  031,  259 

2,  505,  132 

10,  544,  238 

10,  841,  715 

1882 

34,  377,  054 

32,  587,  880 

8,  095,  330 

10,  829,  599 

17,  734, 149 

11,000,  888 

10,  755,242 

20,  219,  445 

1884. 

22,  831,  317 

41,  081,  957 

14,  594,  945 

20,  051,420 

20,091,090 

8,  477,  892 

16,  550,  027 

33, 753,  033 

Six  months  ended  December  31, 1885 

10,  348,  795 

4,  208,  009 

10,  359,  582 

10,511,843 

Total 

384,  812,  948 

270,  743,  075 

152,  905,  880 

301,297,317 

Production  of  the  Mines  of  the  United  States. 

Period. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Fiscal  ve.ar  1874  

$33,  500,  000 

.$37,  300,  000 

$70,  800,  000 

1875 

33,  400,  000 

31,  700,  000 

65, 100,  000 

1876  

39,  900,  000 

38,  800,  000 

78,  700,  000 

1877 

40.  900,  000 

39,  800,  000 

80,  700,  000 

1878 

51,  200,  000 

45,  200,  000 

96,  400,  000 

1879 

38,  900,  000 

40,  800,  000 

79,  700,  000 

.Inly  1,  1879,  to  December  31,  1879* 

20,  000,  000 

20,  000,  000 

40,  000,  000 

Calendar  ve.ar  1880. 

36,  000,  000 

39,  200,  000 

75,  200,  000 

1881 

34,  700,  000 

43.  000,  000 

77,  700,  000 

1882 

32,  500, 000 

46,  800,  000 

79,  300,  000 

1883 

30,  000,  000 

40,  200,  000 

70,  200,  000 

1884 

30,  800,  000 

48,  800,  000 

79,  000,  000 

1885 t 

30,  000,  000 

48,  000,  000 

78,  000,  000 

Total 

1 

457,  800,  000 

525,  000,  000 

983, 400,  000 

of  fiscal  year. 


t Estimated  aljoiit  same  as  1884  for  ])urposos  of  comparison  only. 
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DEPEIWITION  OR 


WASTE  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS  THROUGH  WEAR 
OE  COIN. 


What  is  known  as  the  legitimate  or  natural  wear  and  tear  of  coin,  or 
abrasion^  as  otherwise  technically  termed,  is  a subject  which  has  been 
treated  by  numerous  writers  at  different  periods  with  reference  to  the 
gold  and  silver  coins  of  different  nations.  An  examination  of  what  has 
been  written  upon  the  subject  leads  to  the  observation  that  the  degree 
of  abrasive  wear  and  tear  depends  upon  several  conditions,  such,  first, 
as  the  nature  of  the  composition  or  alloy ; second,  the  relative  size  of 
coins;  third,  the  year  of  date  and  assumed  issue  of  the  coin  in  point  of 
duration  of  circulation;  fourth,  the  activity  of  their  actual  circulation 
from  hand  to  hand.  A fifth  condition  is  as  to  the  relief  (high  or  low) 
of  the  designs  on  the  face  and  back  of  the  coin,  and  the  degree  of  mill- 
ing and  reeding. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  subordinate  variations  under  these  several 
conditions  must  lead  to  great  variations  in  the  degree  of  abrasion. 

First,  the  comparatively  recent  introduction  of  copper  as  an  alloy  of 
gold  has  greatly  lessened  the  coefficient  of  abrasion. 

Second,  this  coefficient  appears  to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  size  of 
the  coin. 

Third,  this  coefficient  must  be  reduced  in  the  measure  of  the  substi- 
tution of  representative  money  in  place  of  metallic  coin. 

Fourth,  improvements  in  the  art  of  die-sinking  and  cutting,  and  the 
introduction  of  low  reliefs  into  the  designs  and  devices  of  coins,  like- 
wise tend  to  the  same  effect. 

These  are  the  leading  reasons  to  which  must  be  referred  the  impor- 
tance of  the  special  coefficients  of  abrasion  in  certain  coins  of  a given 
country  as  ascertained  from  time  to  time. 

The  precise  determination  of  the  coefficient  of  abrasion  in  special 
cases  is  a matter  involving  so  few  difficulties,  and  the  physical  experi- 
mentation in  the  process,  in  fact,  so  simple,  that  I am  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  discrepancies  between  the  earlier  authorities  and  the  later  re- 
sults of  examinations  by  good  authorities  to  be  due  to  differences  in 
the  prevailing  conditions  of  the  experiments  themselves  or  of  the  coin 
subjected  to  examination,  as  affected  by  the  several  conditions  which  I 
liave  instanced  above,  rather  than  to  question  either  the  accuracy  of 
the  experiments,  or  the  representative  or  average  character  of  the 
coin  selected  for  experiment.  But  it  is  true  that  the  integrity  of  any 
average  of  a given  selection  of  coin  requires  the  observance  of  a parity 
of  not  only  a few,  but  of  all  the  conditions  vital  to  the  legitimate  wear 
of  coin  such  as  above  instanced.  It  seems  to  me  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject is  quite  consistent  with  the  changes  in  the  character  and  circulation 
of  the  current  metallic  mone^^  of  different  nations,  readily  recognized  to 
have  taken  place  during  the  long  period  covered  by  the  several  esti- 
mates on  the  part  of  different  writers,  who  have  aimed  to  show  the  dep- 
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erditioD  or  waste  of  the  precious  metals  tlirougii  the  legitimate  wear 
and  tear  of  coin,  by  way  of  estimating’  for  allowances  from  the  available 
stock  of  coin  and  bullion  in  a given  country,  or  in  the  civilized  countries 
of  the  world. 

Another  source  of  the  discrepancy  here  referred  to  is  to  be  recognized 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  experiments  which  have 
passed  acceptance,  as  i>ertinent  to  the  question,  the  coefficient  of  other 
than  natural  wear  has  been  reached  through  the  artificial  condition  of 
mechanical  contrivances  for  producing  frictional  abrasion,  and  adopted 
as  from  an  absolute  parity  of  conditions  which  govern  the  practical 
wear  of  coins  in  active  circulation.  The  results  of  experiments  with 
frictional  abrasion  artificially  set  up  tend  to  the  exaggeration  of  the 
coefficient  of  natural  abrasion,  especially  through  the  lack  of  protection 
to  the  surface  of  coin  by  adhesive  dirt  throughout  the  term  of  the  ex- 
l)erimeut,  as  iu  the  practical  circulation  of  coin,  while  all  parity  of  con- 
ditions of  time  as  between  natural  and  artificial  abrasion  must  neces- 
sarily rest  ou  arbitrary  assumptious  or  prepossessions. 

Haupt,  as  well  as  Soetbeer,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  regard  as  ex- 
aggerated the  coefficients  of  abrasion  reported  by  the  earlier  experi- 
menters ; but  as  it  seems  to  me  without  fully  considering  the  changes  of 
recent  and  present  conditions  not  only  in  the  character,  but  in  the  cir- 
culation, of  the  coin  of  the  more  civilized  nations,  as  compared  with  re- 
mote conditions  of  the  same  kind.* 

It  is  clear,  ho-wever,  that  so  variable  are  the  conditions  instanced  in 
different  countries,  and  iu  the  same  country  from  time  to  time,  that  the 
coefficient  of  abrasion  can  only  be  taken  for  a particular  coin  of  a given 
country  and  for  a given  and  indeed  brief  period. 

In  the  United  States,  where  both  the  legitimate  and  fraudulent  abra- 
sion of  coin  is  probably  below  that  of  any  other  country,  on  account  of 
the  economy  of  its  circulation  from  hand  to  hand,  through  its  replace- 
ment as  a circulating  medium  by  representative  money,  bank  cheques 
and  fiduciary  paper,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  apply  to  coin  of  this 
country  any  coefficient  obtained  abroad,  or  indeed  even  a coefficient — as 
found  for  a particular  coin  for  a given  period  in  one  part  of  this  coun- 
try— to  an  entirely  different  part  of  the  country,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Pacific  states  ou  the  one  hand  and  the  Atlantic  states  on  the  other. 

It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  experiments  of  Cavendish  and 
Hatchett  upon  English  gold  coins,  made  in  1798  and  1802,  and  also  the 
experiments  by  the  officers  of  the  English  mint  iu  1807,  were  made  be- 
fore the  great  recoinage,  which  began  iu  1817,  and  before  the  wear,  es- 
pecially of  gold  coins,  had  become  reduced  by  the  introduction  of  cop- 
per alloy,  and  down  to  which  year  the  coins  of  Great  Britain  are  well 
known  to  have  come  to  a state  of  great  degradation,  not  only  by  legiti- 
mate use  but  from  flagrant  practices.  So,  too,  the  mint  experiments 
related  by  Lord  Liverpool  in  1787,  on  silver  coin,  and  again  in  1798, 


* Soetbeer,  Verwenclung  des  Goldes  und  Silbers,  p.  4. 
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when  the  silver  coins  of  Great  Britain  were 
ated  condition.* 


already  in  a very  depreci- 


Tlie  i)resent  well-known  and  aggravated  deterioration  of  the  gold  cur- 
rency of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  has  led,  of  late  years,  to 
several  systematic  inquiries,  especially  on  the  part  of  i)iivate  investi- 
gators, with  a view  to  the  determination  of  the  coefficients  of  abrasion, 
and  of  the  deficiency  corresponding  to  the  aggregate  loss  in  value  of 
the  coins  in  circulation,  as  well  as  with  the  object  of  devising  some 
means  for  the  restoration  of  their  integrity. 

The  earlier  of  these  to  which  reference  may  here  be  made  was  carried 
out  by  the  late  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  professor  of  political  economy,  (3  wens 
College,  Manchester,  and  a well-known  author  of  several  treatises  on 
money  and  finance.  In  his  early  life  Professor  Jevons  had  practical 
exi)crience  in  the  matter  of  coinage,  according  to  Mr.  Palgrave,  as  as- 
sayer  to  the  Australian  Eoyal  Mint  at  Sydney,  from  1853  to  1858,  or 
from  his  eighteenth  to  his  twenty-third  year.  The  results  of  his  special 
inquiries  referred  to  appeared  in  1868. t 


/ ABRASION  OF  THE  SOVEREIGN. 

To  determine  the  wear  of  the  English  sovereign.  Professor  Jevons 
drew  on  several  occasions,  during  the  year  1868,  sovereigns  from  the 
ordinary  circulation  at  Manchester,  and  amounting  in  all  to  434. 

These  were  carefully  cleansed  and  weighed  upon  a delicate  chemical 
balance,  and  280  of  the  full  number  weighed  individually.  Dividing 
these  coins  by  date  into  decennial  periods,  and  so  determining  their 
average  weight,  the  actual  deficiency  from  the  mint  weight  was  ascer- 
tained. 

The  following  table  by  Jevons  shows  the  average  rate  of  wear  of  sov- 
ereigns of  different  ages  in  decennial  groups.  “^‘The  deficiency  is  calcu- 
lated from  the  average  weight  of  sovereigns  issued  from  the  mint,  as  de- 
termined by  a weighing  of  1,000  new  sovereigns  executed  at  the  Bank  of 
England  in  March,  1868,  at  the  desire  of  the  International  Coinage 
(h)mmission  (Beport,  j).  94).  Thus,  while  the  standard  weight  is  123,274 
grains,  the  weight  of  those  issued  is  a small  fraction  less,  namely, 
123,260  grains.” 


Years  of  issue. 

Number 
of  sover- 
eigns 
weighed. 

Average 
weight  of  the 
sovereigns. 

Deflcieucy 
from  mint 
weight. 

Average 
date  of 
coinage. 

Average 
annual  loss 
of  weight. 

Chrains. 

Grams. 

Grains. 

1817-’29 

31 

121.40 

1.86 

1824.  7 

.043 

1830-’39 

22  , 

121.  92 

1. 34 

’34.3 

. 040 

1840-’49 

44 

122.  IG 

1. 10 

’45.8 

.051  i 

1850-’59 

129 

122.  72 

54 

’54.6 

.042 

18G0-’G7 

208 

123.  04 

22 

’63.1 

.050 

Mint  weiglit 

123.  26 

(’67.  5) 

1 

I 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  complete  average  rate  of  wear  of  the  whole, 
rlevons  calculated  the  average  weight  of  the  sovereigns  to  be  7.9515 
grams  (122.71  grains).  The  mean  average  date  of  issue  was  1854-’56. 

* Sec  Treatise  ou  the  Coins  of  the  Realm  in  a Letter  to  the  King,  Oxford,  1805,  p. 
187.  See  Jacob  on  Precious  Metals,  Vol.  II,  p.  168. 
t Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  Vol.  31, 1868,  p.  455. 
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The  weight  as  issued  from  the  mint  being  7.1)871  grains  (123.20  grains), 
there  is  shown  a mean  delicieney  of  0.0350  gram  (0.55  grain)  caused  by 
12.1)  years’  wear,  counting  iq)  to  tlie  middle  of  the  j'ear  1807,  and 
0.0350-^12.9=0.00270  gram  (0.043  grain),  the  eoettieieiit  of  annual  wear 
of  the  sovereign. 

J7ow,  taking  the  sovereign  when  issued  at  the  actual  weight  of  7.9871 
grains,  and  as  they  cease  to  be  legal  tender  when  they  fall  below  7.9379 
grams,  it  is  easily  calculated  that  about  eighteen  (17.83)  years  will  re- 
duce the  sovereign  below  its  legal-tender  currency.* 

‘‘  Of  course,”  says  Jevons,  “it  is  not  meant  that  every  sovereign  will 


be  light  after  eighteen 


years’ 


wear,  for 


some  are  coined  heavier  than 


others  or  undergo  less  wear  from  accidental  circumstances,  but  these 
will  be  balanced  by  others  coined  lighter  or  subject  to  more  severe  wear. 
But  it  would  be  hard  to  name  a subject  in  which  reasoning  by  averages 
may  be  more  safely  trusted  than  the  present,  because  the  coinage  con- 
sists of  an  immense  number  of  pieces  which  are  constantly  circulating 
through  every  part  of  the  country  and  in  every  kind  of  business.  A 
little  reflection  will  show,  I think,  that,  though  the  age  of  any  individual 
coin  is  but  a poor  criterion  of  its  weight,  the  age  of  1,000,000,  or  1,000,  or 
even  100  coins  drawn  from  the  ordinary  mixture  in  circulation  must  be 
a very  sure  criterion,  as  it  is  in  the  higliest  degree  unlikely  that  even  in 
100  coins  the  accidental  peculiarities  of  the  history  of  any  of  those  coins 
should  influence  appreciably  the  general  average.” 

Professor  Jevous’s  results  as  above  tend  to  confirm  experiments  at  the 
mint  in  the  year  1833  by  weighing  jiarcels  of  300  sovereigns  coined  in 
each  of  the  years  1817,  iS21,  1825,  and  1829. 

The  average  annual  wear,  or  coefficient  of  abrasion,  calculated  by 
these  data,  is  given  by  Jevons  as  follows: 


1 

t 

Deuoruiuation. 

Year. 

Per 

amiuin. 

Sovereigns 

1817 

Grain. 
. 034 

Do 

1821 

.047 

Do 

1825 

.051 

Do 

1829 

.045 

Assuming  that  the  proportion  of  sovereigns  in  circulation  of  a greater 
age  than  eighteen  y^ears  is  equivalent  to  the  proportion  of  illegally  light 
sovereigns,  and  that  the  sovereigns  coined  since  the  beginning  of  1848 
(twenty  years),  or,  to  be  precise,  1850  (eighteen  years),  are  of  legal  weight 
and  the  others  light,  Jevons  was  able  to  deduce  the  percentage  of 
the  whole  number  of  sovereigns  then  in  the  kingdom,  estimated  at 
64,500,000,  no  longer  of  legal  currency,  at  31.5  per  cent.,  20,317,500, 

* In  a later  work  by  Professor  Jevons  it  is  stated  that  I)r.  Farr  has  shown  that  cer- 
tain considerations  overlooked  in  his  own  calculations  would  reduce  the  estimate  of  the 
legal  life  of  a sovereign  from  eighteen  to  fifteen  years,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Seyd  thinks  tha,t  twenty  years  might  be  adopted  as  the  legal  age  of  the  sovereign. 

Taking  the  previous  calculation  of  Professor  Jevons  as  a basis  for  the  average  life 
of  a sovereign  and  half  sovereign  at  17.9  and  11.6  years,  respectively,  Mr.  John  Bid- 
dulph  Martin,  as  appears  in  the  te.xt  farther  on,  assumed  in  1880,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  faster  rate  of  wear  and  tear  in  the  earlier  years  brings  down  the  periods  to 
16  and  11  years,  respectively.  (Jevons:  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange. 
Now  York.  1875.  157.) 
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corresponding  to  a deficiency  in  value  of  £200,000.  Mr.  John  Biddulph 
Martin,  in  1882,  calculated  by  a different  process  that  nearly  5.5  (54.7) 
per  cent,  of  the  uold  coinage  was  at  that  later  i)eriod  deficient  in  weight.* 

In  confirmation  of  his  own  estimate,  Mr.  Martin  relates  that  out  of 
162,000  sovereigns  sent  to  London  on  the  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank  in  1878,55.5  per  cent.,  or  90,095,  of  them  were  light. 

Another  case  of  actual  experience  quoted  by  Mr.  Martin  was  that  of 
the  West  of  England  Bank,  when  its  till  money  was  collected  upon  its 
failure  and  sent  up  to  the  Bank  of  England. 

Out  of  64,500  sovereigns,  23,945  or  37.1  per  cent,  were  found  to  be 
light;  and  out  of  32,500  half-sovereigns,  20,777,  or  63.9  per  cent.,  were 
found  to  be  light. 

Jevons  calculated  that  the  average  age  of  the  sovereigns  in  the  Bank 
of  England  is  7.14  years,  whereas  the  average  age  of  the  whole  circula- 
tion of  sovereigns  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  15.35  years,  or  more  than 
twice  as  long. 

Jevons  proposed  to  calculate  the  actual  deficiency  of  weight  and  value 
of  the  currency  of  Great  Britain  as  follows:  For  sovereigns,  namely,  by 
multiplying  15.35  years,  the  average  age  of  the  sovereign,  into  the  co- 
efficient of  abrasion  as  obtained  by  him,  namely,  0.00276  gram,  or 
0.04236  grain.  The  average  deficiency  of  each  sovereign,  therefore,  is 
0.0424  gram,  or  0.66  grain,  amounting  to  0.53  per  cent. 

On  the  total  quantity  of  64,5  00,000  sovereigns,  estimated  by  Jevons 
as  in  circulation  in  1868,  the  corresponding  deficiency  would  amount  to 
£341,850.t 

The  whole  of  this,  however,  would  be  covered  by  the  legal  allowance 
for  wear  of  0.63  per  cent.  (0.050  gram  or  0.774  grain),  if  evenly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  whole  amount  of  currency  in  circulation. 

The  old  and  new  coins  must  therefore  be  considered  apart. 

In  a sum  of  100,000  sovereigns,  as  in  ordinary  circulation,  Jevons  cal- 
culated the  deficiency  as  follows : 


Years  of  coinage. 

Nuuaber  of 
sovereigns 
in  100,  000. 

Average 
(leliciency  of 
each  piece. 

Value  of  lie- 
ficienev  in 
100,  OOO  £. 

Grains. 

£. 

1817-’19 

207 

> 

> 1.874 

lie 

1820-’29 

7,  402 

5 

1830-’39 

6,  979 

1.  354 

" 

1840-’49 

16,  935 

. 82!) 

114 

1850-’59 

28,  012 

.554 

128 

18G0-’67 

38,  240 

.234 

71 

Australian 

1,019 

.274 

2 

100,000  

1 

508 

^Journal  Institute  of  Bankers,  Vol.  3,  p.  297. 

t Three  hundred  and  thirty  thousa,nd  pounds,  as  given  in  round  numbers  by  Jevons. 
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ABRASION  OR  IIALR-60VEKKIGNS. 

By  the  same  process  178  half  sov-ereijjus,  drawn  from  the  ordinary  cir- 
culation of  Manchester,  were  examined  by  Professor  Jcvons,  with  resnlts 
as  follows: 


Tears  of  issue. 

Number 
of  lialf- 
sovereigns 
weighed. 

Average 
weight  of 
half-sover- 
eigus. 

Deficieucy 
of  weight. 

Average 
date  of 
coinage. 

Average  • 
annual  loss 
of  weight. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

1817-’49 

32 

60. 199 

1.468 

1844.  5 

.064 

1850-’59 

8C 

60.  857 

.780 

'bb.l 

.066 

1860-’67 

60 

61.  298 

.339 

’63.2 

.079 

Taking  the  average  annual  wear  of  the  half-sovereign  at  O.OGO  grain, 
the  length  of  time  during  which  it  will  remain  of  full  weight  was  found 
ns  tbllows: 


Grains. 

Grams. 

Standard  weight  of  half-sovereigns 

Least  current  weight  of  hiilf-sovereigns 

61. 6.37 
61. 125 

3.  9938 
3.  9009 

519 

Hence,  * — 7i  years. 

.069 

.512 

.0329 

The  proportion  of  light  half-sovereigns  was  ascertained  to  have  been 
in  1868  about  47  per  cent,  on  the  average  of  the  whole  country. 

On  a total  quantity  of  £12,000,000  of  half-sovereigns  this  will  amount 
to  just  five  and  two-thirds  millions  sterling,  and  the  annual  cost  of  the 
wear  will  be  at  least  £13,000,  or  about  three  times  as  great  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  coin  as  in  the  case  of  sovereigns. 

By  a process  followed  out  as  above  in  the  case  of  sovereigns  it  was  as- 
certained that  the  deficiency  in  the  half-sovereign  circulation  amounted  to 
Just  1.1  per  cent,  in  value,  but  as  .83  per  cent  is  covered  by  the  legal  al- 
lowance for  wear,  there  remained  the  average  illegal  deficiency  of  .27,  or 
quite  five  shillings  in  £100. 

Jevons  calculated  from  the  total  circulation  with  reference  to  the  date 
of  issue  and  allowance  for  new  pieces  of  weight,  that  the  whole  of  the 
light  gold  in  circulation  in  1868  was: 


Denomination. 

Value. 

Number  of 
pieces. 

Deficiency 
in  value. 

Sovereigns 

£20,  300, 000 
5,  700,  000 

20. 300. 000 

11.400. 000 

£200,  000 
100, 000 

Half-sovereigns 

20,  000,  000 

31,700,  000 

300,  000 

The  experiments  of  Professor  Jevons,  here  given  in  brief,  were  con- 
firmed in  1882  by  John  Biddulph  Martin.* 


* Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers,  vol.  3,  p.  297. 
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Ill  the  course  of  these  exiierimeuts  Mr.  Miirtin  followed  in  ]);irt  the 
lines  previously  laid  down  by  Professor  Jevons. 

From  several  thousand  sovereigns  taken  from  those  received  in  the 
course  of  business,  one  liundred  of  each  decade,  divided  as  near  as  might 
be  in  equal  parcels,  from  1850  to  1880,  he  was  enabled  to  select  ten  of 
eaiih  year  of  issue. 

Their  actual  weight  was  subtracted  from  their  standard  weight  and 
the  average  deficiency  per  coin  unit  readily  ascertained.  By  dividing 
this  deficiency  by  the  number  of  years  that  the  coin  had  been  (nomi- 
nally) ill  circulation,  the  average  annual  loss  by  wear  and  tear  was  found 
to  differ  considerably — from  .0258  grain  in  the  coins  of  1835,  to  .0785 
grain  in  those  of  1859. 

Taking  the  mean  of  all  these  results,  the  mean  annual  wear  and  tear 
per  coin,  or  coefficient  of  abrasion,  was  found  to  be  .04325  grain — a 
result  exactly-  in  accordance  with  that  arrived  at  by  Professor  Jevons 
by  another  inode  of  calculation. 

From  the  number  of  sovereigns  scheduled  in  the  returns  made  to  Mr. 
Martin  the  number  of  coins  of  each  year  actually  in  circulation  per 
100,000  was  ascertained. 

The  probable  deficit  by  wear  and  tear  of  each  100,000  coins  was 
reached  by  multiplying  the  number  of  years  circulation  into  the  co- 
efficient for  mean  annual  wear  and  tear,  and  applying  the  result  to  the 
number  of  coins  estimated  to  be  in  circulation  in  each  year.  But  from 
the  number  (1  (5,364)  scheduled  in  the  returns  made  to  him  the  number 
of  coins  of  each  year  actually  in  circulation  per  100,000  had  already 
been  ascertained. 

Multiplying,  therefore,  the  number  of  years’  cii  dilation  by  the  co- 
efficient of  abrasion  or  mean  annual  wear  and  tear,  and  applying  the 
result  to  the  number  of  coins  estimated  to  be  in  circulation  each  year, 
the  probable  deficit  by  wear  and  tear  of  every  100,000  coins  was  arriveil 
at. 

This  jirocess  is  shown  very  nearly  at  full  length  in  a tabular  exhibit 
in  which  average  loss  by  abrasion  gradually  diminishes  in  suc(;es- 
sive  years  of  issue  until  between  1865  and  1866  the  turning  point  is 
reached.  While  all  above  the  first  date  are  on  an  average  light,  all 
below  it  are  on  an  average  heavy. 

The  light  coins  are  shown  to  be  54,701  in  100,000,  and  to  fall  short  of 
their  standard  weight  by  67,859.279  grains,  corresponding  to  a loss  of 
£637  8s. 

Another  tabular  exhibit  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Martin  giving  the  result 
of  a like  experiment  with  half-sovereigns.  The  scarcity  of  half-sover- 
eigns of  early  date  renders  the  first  part  of  the  table  irregular  and  in- 
effective. 

From  this  experiment  it  was  shown  that  the  line  between  light  and 
heavy  coins  occurs  about  the  year  1871,  all  above  the  former,  53,929  in 
number,  being  light,  corresponding  to  a deficiency  of  54,021.432  grains, 
or  £480  16.S*.  per  100,000  half  sovereigns,  or  £961  12s.  per  £100,000  in 
half  sovereigns,  as  against  £637  8s.  in  sovereigns. 

As  noticed  by  Mr.  Martin,  a disturbing  element  in  all  such  (calcula- 
tions arises  from  the  fact  that  coin  does  not  always  ])ass  into  active  (cir- 
culation immediately  corres])onding  to  its  date.  This  fact  tends  to 
shorten  the  a.scertained  life  of  a given  coin. 

Mr.  Martin  cites  an  example  of  a bag  of  1,000  sovereigns  obtained 
from  the  Bank  of  England  in  1881,  (consisting  entirely  of  new  coins  of 
1873. 
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Tiikiii.n’  tlu‘  i)ievious  calculation  of  Professor  Jcvoiis  as  a basis  for  the 
average  life  of  a soveieigii  and  half-sovereign  at  17.1)  and  Ll.Oyt^ars, 
resp'^ctively,  Mr.  Martin  assumes,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  faster 
rate  of  wear  and  tear  in  the  earlier  years  brings  down  the  j)eriod  to 
sixteen  and  eleven  years,  respectively.* 

lUr.  U.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave  in  1883,  in  a i)aper  contributed  to  the 
dournal  of  the  Institute  of  Hankers,  estimates  the  circulation  of  gold  in 
Great  Hritain  and  Ireland,  divided  between  full  weight  and  light  coins, 
as  follows : 


Circulation. 

Heavy. 

Light. 

Total. 

Sovorcijins 

£36,  000,  000 

£44,  000,  000 

£80,  000,  000 

llall-sovereifius 

9,  000,  000 

11,000,  000 

20,  000,  000 

Total 

45,  000,  000 

55,  000,  000 

100,  000,  000 

In  this  table  Mr.  Palgrave  applies  the  percentage  of  light  coin  ascer- 
tained by  Mr.  Martin  to  his  own  estimate  of  gold  in  circulation,  divided 
also  according  to  the  calculations  in  Mr.  JMartin’s  paper.  (Journal  In- 
stitute of  Bankers,  vol.  4,  p.  177,  Loudon;  1883.) 

The  excessive  loss  in  English  gold  coin  through  wear  is  attributed  by 
Eeer-IIerzog  to  a less  enduring  property  of  their  alloy,  which  is  still 
maintained  on  the  duodecimal  system  proposed  by  Hatchett  in  the  pro- 
portion  of  one-twelfth.  Jevons,  however,  appears  to  consider  that  the 
excessive  abrasion  of  English  gold  coin  is  probably  still  more  due  to  the 
rapidity  of  its  circulation,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  gold  coin  of  the 
states  comprised  under  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Latin  Union. 

The  greater  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  English  light  coins,  referred 
to,  has  been  the  subject  of  comment  by  the  same  writer,  by  Martin,  and 
by  Palgrave,  growing  out  of  what  is  known  as  the  “picking  and  cull- 
ing” process,  whereby  over- weight  coins  are  “garbled”  or  segregated 
by  the  public,  and  only  full-weight  coins  used  for  payment  to  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  tendency  of  such  an  eccentricity  of  the  coinage,  it  is 
agreed,  is  to  j)rotract  the  integrity  of  the  full-weight  coin  held  by  the 
Bank  of  England  through  the  economy  practised  in  its  use,  and  to 
render  the  light  coin  still  lighter  by  throwing  upon  it  the  whole  func- 
tion of  active  or  popular  circulation. 

This  eccentricity  in  the  English  circulation  above  referred  to  is  in 
contravention  of  that  provision  of  the  coinage  act  of  Great  Britain 
which  requires  that  where  any  gold  coin  of  the  realm  is  below  the  cur- 
rent weight  as  provided  by  the  same  act,  “every  person  shall,  by  himself 
or  others,  cut,  break,  or  deface  any  such  coin  tendered  to  him  in  pay- 
ment, and  the  person  tendering  the  same  shall  bear  the  loss.”t 

Local  differences  in  the  degree  of  wear  of  gold  coin  were  discovered 
by  Jevons  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  above  referred  to.  He 
found  the  manufacturing  and  'mining  districts  of  England  to  possess 

* Institute  of  Banlfcrs,  vol.  3,  p.  317, 
t Coiuago  act  of  1S70,  Section  7. 
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tbe  newer  coin,  and  the  proportion  of  old  coin,  to  increase  as  one  passes 
from  urban  neighborhoods  into  purely  agricultural  counties.  The 
greatest  proporhion  of  old  coin  was  found  to  occur  in  the  eastern  and 
southeastern  counties,  although  within  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 
The  newest  currency  was  found  to  be  in  Manchester,  this  fact  being 
confirmed  by  a separate  excellent  enumeration  of  3,358  sovereigns  pro- 
cured for  him  by  a Manchester  bank.  Nearly  one-half  the  sovereigns 
current  in  Manchester  proved  to  have  been  coined  since  the  beginning 
of  1860.  London  was  found  to  approach  very  close  to  the  general 
average  of  the  kingdom,  except  for  the  unusual  infusion  of  Australian 
coins.* 

Mr.  Ausell  remarks  that  Jevons  shows  indisputably  that  at  the  west 
end  of  London  the  coins  suffer  by  rough  handling  less  than  in  the  east 
end. 

Mr.  John  Miller,  of  the  weighing  room  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in 
1859  found  a loss  of  £1  Gs.  Id.  in  a lot  of  one  hundred  sovereigns  of 
1820. 

Ansell  also  quotes  an  exhibit  by  Mr.  William  Miller,  cashier  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  Besides  the  usual  determinations  of  loss  of  weight, 
the  loss  of  volume  is  given  in  terms  of  one  hundred  parts,  as  follows  : 

Results  of  some  Careful  Examinations  made  in  1858  of  Light  Gold  and 

Silver  Coin  of  the  Early  Years  of  the  Present  System  of  Coinage,  1817 

TO  1825,  TAKING  1822  AS  THE  MeAN  OF  THOSE  YEARS. t 


Denominatious. 

Mint  weight 
of 

each  coin. 

Mint  weight 
of 

£100  worth. 

Weight  of 
£100  worth 
of  old  coin. 

Loss  in  30 
.years,  1822 
as  the  mean. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Sovereigns. 

. 25682 

25. 682 

25. 360 

.322 

Half-sovereigns  

. 12841 

25.  682 

25.  070 

.612 

Half-crowns 

.4545 

363.  636 

345.  850 

17. 786 

Shillings 

. 1818 

363.  636 

315. 675 

48.  061 

Sixpence 

.0909 

363.  636 

296.  950 

66.  086 

The  above  data  applied  to  100  years  give  the  following  results: 


Denominations. 

Mint  weight 
of 

£100  worth. 

Loss  of 
weight  of 
£100  worth 
in  a 

century. 

Loss  of  value 
in  a 

century. 

Loss  of 
weight  of 
each  i)iece 
in  a 

century. 

Loss  of  vol- 
ume from 
1,000  parts 
in  a 

century. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

£ 

Ounces. 

Sovereigns 

25. 682 

. 895 

3. 485 

. 00895 

35 

Half-sovereigns 

25. 682 

1.700 

6. 620 

. 00850 

66 

Half-crowns 

363.  036 

49.  406 

13. 587 

.06170 

136 

Shillings 

363. 630 

133.  503 

30.  713 

. 06675 

367 

Sixpence 

363.  636 

185.  239  . 

50.  941 

. 04631 

509 

* Jevous,  Journal  Statistical  Society,  op.  cit.,  p.  449. 
tThe  Royal  Mint,  London,  1871,  p.  66. 
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Tbe  experiments  above  referred  to  are  based  upon  standard  weight 
without  reference  to  standard  fineness,  oscillations  in  which  are  deter- 
mined with  more  difficulty  from  the  necessity  of  their  observation  ex- 
clusively at  the  hands  of  assayers  and  more  than  ordinary  experts.  Yet 
it  is  obvious  that  no  strictly  accurate  determination  on  a large  scale  of 
the  value  corresponding  to  the  loss  by  physical  abrasion  can  be  accepted 
without  taking  into  account  or  at  least  observing  the  qualitative  as 
well  as  quantitative  conditions  of  the  question.* 

Valuable  statistics,  however,  are  within  reach  on  this  subject  from  the 
records  of  at  least  the  mints  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States, 
not  onl}?^  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  trial  of  the  pyx  in  London,  cor- 
responding to  the  report  of  the  annual  assay  commission  of  the  United 
States  Mint  service,  but  also  from  the  continual  examination  of  test 
coins  from  averages  of  coiners’  weekly  deliveries  at  the  several  coinage 
mints  of  this  country,  conducted  without  interruption  by  the  assayer  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Pieces,  Average  Weight,  and  Fineness 
OF  THE  Pyx  Coins  of  the  English  Government.! 


Year. 

Sovereigns. 

Half-sovereigns. 

No.  of 
pieces. 

Weight. 

Fineness. 

No.  of 
pieces. 

Weight. 

Fineness. 

Chrains. 

1 

Grains. 

1881t 

1882 1- 

1883  

5 

61  636 

916  5 

1884 

3 

123.  328 

916.5 

3 

61. 627 

916.6 

1885 

3 

123.242 

916.6 

3 

61.  630 

916.7 

*See  Ansell,  op.  cit.,  p.  53. 

tFrom  the  verdict  of  the  jury  of  ihe  Goldsmiths’  Company  at  the  trial  of  the  Pyx. 
See  Annual  Reports  of  the  Deputy  Master  of  the  Mint. 

tNo  gold  coinage. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  official  records  of  this  Bureau 
by  the  Assayer  of  the  Bureau,  Dr.  W.  P.  Lawver,  shows  the  average 
weight  and  fineness  of  the  coinage  of  the  United  States  for  the  i)ast 
five  years  from  monthly  and  annual  tests. 
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Table  Showing  the  N umber  of  Pieces  and  Average  Weight  and  Fineness 
OF  THE  Coinage,  by  Calendar  Years,  Assayed  at  the  Annual  Assay  and 
Monthly  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint. 


GOLD  COINAGE. 


Douominatiou. 

Year. 

Monthly. 

Annual. 

« 

No.  of 
l)ieces. 

"Weight. 

Fineuess. 

No.  of 
pieces. 

Weight. 

Fineness. 

1881 

23 

516.  000 

899.  897 

22 

515.  927 

900  050 

1882  

47 

515.  989 

899.  865 

20 

516.  040 

899.  814 

1883  

82 

515.  950 

899.  819 

58 

515.  988 

899.  739 

1884  

77 

515.  987 

899.  924 

77 

516.  001 

899.  995 

1885  

49 

515.  926 

899.  882 

33 

515.  935 

899.  789 

First  6 months, 

1886. 

Eagles 

1881 

63 

257.  945 

899  880 

51 

258.  022 

899.  809 

1882  

37 

258.  052 

899.  785 

76 

257. 965 

899.  949 

1883  

12 

257.  903 

899.  858 

45 

257.  999 

899.  863 

1884  

14 

257.  969 

900.  009 

26 

258.  088 

899.  860 

1885  

20 

257.  996 

899.  926 

12 

257.  977 

899.  955 

First  6 montlis, 

35 

257.  982 

899.  936 

1886. 

Half-eagles 

1881 

58 

128.  951 

899.  916 

59 

128.  981 

899  922 

% 

1882  

43 

128.  969 

899.  923 

56 

128.  984 

899.  798 

1883  

9 

128.  938 

899.  855 

43 

128.  988 

899.  981 

1884  

21 

128.  956 

899.  915 

23 

129.  on 

899  908 

1885  

68 

128.  972 

899.  933 

23 

129.  005 

899.  906 

First  6 mouths, 

65 

128.  969 

899.  902 

1886. 

Three  dollai'S 

1881 

1882  

' 

1883  

1 

77.  370 

900. 100 

1884  

2 

77.  375 

899.  900 

1885  

^ 1 

77.  360 

900.  033 

First  6 mouths 

1886. 

Quarter-eagles.  ... 

1881  

1881  ... 

1883  

3 

64.  503 

899.  800 

1884  

2 

64.  500 

900.  000 

1885  

1 

64.  430 

900.  033 

First  6 mouths 

1886. 

18S1 

1882  

1883  

1 

25.  600 

900.  000 

1884  

8 

25.  776 

899.  825 

1885  

5 

25.  756 

899.  980 

3 

25.  920 

899.  750 

First  6 mouths. 

1886. 

• 
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III  the  case  of  the  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  tested  upon  a large 
as  well  as  upon  a small  scale,  all  old  coin  have  hitherto  been  found 
the  same  as  the  new,  strictly  within  the  legal  limit  of  tolerance  of 
tineness,  and  about  the  same  as  new  coin. 

Upon  the  recoinage  in  1873  of  $16,000,000  of  light  gold  coin,  the  line- 
ness was  found  in  no  single  melt  to  be  below  899.40. 

The  fineness  ran  as  follows  : 


Denomination. 

Value. 

Fineness. 

r)i)lliira - - 

$2, 000, 000 
2,  900,  000 

899.  96 

Do 

899.  99 

Do 

2,  000,  000 
3,  085,  000 
2,  855,  000 
15,  000 
915,  000 
45,  000 
85,  000 
100,  000 

899.  90 

Qnartftr.pA^lfta ...  

899.  99 

Do  

899.  94 

Do 

899.  80 

............ 

899.  99 

Do 

899.  94 

Do 

899.  80 

Half  and  double  eagles 

899.  94 

1,  000,  000 

1,  000,  000 

899.  71 
899.40 

Do  

Uo  loss  corresponding  to  the  loss  incurred  in  remelts  of  old  English 
coin,  instanced  by  Ausell,  has  ever  been  observed  in  the  course  of  re- 
coinage of  United  States  gold. 

Ansell  relates  that  in  the  trial  of  the  pyx  in  1861,  the  gold  coined  at 
the  mint  in  London  that  year  was  found  to  be  four  grains  on  the  pound 
sterling  too  fine,  that  is  to  say,  containing  in  5,760  grains  5, 'i84  grains  of 
pure  gold  in  the  place  of  5,280  grains,  which  it  should  have  contained. 
Thus  a loss  of  four  grains  of  gold  was  incurred  on  each  pound  coined, 
amounting  to  £757.6587  in  value  on  every  million  of  sovereigns  (An- 
sell, op.  cit.,  p.  49). 

When  under  passing  commercial  or  financial  conditions  coin  can  be 
directly  exported  to  advantage,  without  the  medium  of  exchange,  the 
same  culling  process  is  employed. 

It  is  obviously  the  interest  of  exporters  of  gold  coins  at  valuation  by 
the  consignee  as  bullion,  less  mint  charges,  to  ship  coins  of  full  weight 
to  the  exclusion  of  worn  coin. 

Except  in  the  case  of  obsolete  coins,  like  the  Spanish  doubloon,  a 
country  is  more  likely  to  lose  its  fresh  coins  by  export  than  worn  coin. 
This  seems  to  be  a commercial  proposition  true  of  every  commercial 
country. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  the  assay  office  at  Uew  York,  informs  me  that  the  Eng- 
lish sovereigns  deposited  at  that  office  for  melting  are  generally  com- 
paratively new,  or  at  least  fresh  full-weight  coin. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Spanish  25-peseta  piece,  German  20- 
mark  and  French  20-franc  pieces  of  which  the  proportion  deposited  at 
H.  Ex.  290 7 
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the  assay  office  at  New  York  has  been  of  late  much  greater  than  of 
sovereigns. 

Mr.  Fremantle,  from  personal  information  imparted  to  him  by  the 
superintendents  of  the  two  institutions  respectively,  cites  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  at  the  mint  at  San  Francisco  213,629  ounces  of  sov- 
ereigns, of  the  value  of  £831,818,  were  melted  up  during  the  two  years 
from  July  1,  1882,  to  June  30,  1884,  while  at  the  assay  office  at  New 
York,  in  the  eight  years  ended  June  30,  1884,  no  less  than  £l,3o8,822 
had  been  melted,  or  an  average  of  £169,853  a year.* 

Wherever  gold  coin  is  received  by  tale  and  paid  out  by  weight,  as  in 
the  larger  foreign  commercial  transactions,  it  passes  through  a process 
of  commercial  selection.  But  unlike  natural  selection  this  does  not  re- 
sult in  a survival  of  the  fittest.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  worn  coins 
which  are  preserved  and  which  perform  the  duty  of  actual  domestic  cir- 
culation in  some  countries,  or  at  least  in  England,  to  the  almost  com- 
plete exclusion  of  full-weight  coins.  Thus,  as  we  see,  it  is  fresh  coin 
which,  diverted  from  domestic  circulation,  is  turned  into  the  channels  of 
foreign  trade,  and  incontinently  hastened  to  a sure  and  untimely  end 
in  the  melting  pot. 

W hen,  on  the  other  hand,  coins  are  received  by  weight  and,  on  the 
part  of  money  brokers  and  others,  paid  out  to  the  unwary  or  unexact- 
ing  by  tale,  the  selection  for  the  single  transaction,  if  not  in  favor  al- 
together of  the  lightest  coin,  is  at  least  not  in  favor  of  full- weight  coin. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  moderately  worn  rather  than  uncurrently  light 
coins  are  selected  for  this  business  when  fairly  conducted. 

The  following  table,  prepared  at  the  United  States  assay  office  at 
New  York,  exhibits  the  average  bullion  value  of  foreign  gold  coins  in 
which  gold  balances  are  the  more  frequently  liquidated  at  the  port  of 
New  York,  and  which  therefore  form  the  bulk  of  specie  deposits  at  the 
United  States  assay  office  at  that  city.  The  values  here  cited  are  the 
mean  average  values  of  all  deposits  of  this  class  at  that  branch  of  the 
Mint  service  for  a term  of  some  eight  years,  brought  up  to  August  26 ; 


Denomination. 

Value. 

Denomination. 

Value. 

Sovereign 

20  franca 

20  marks 

25  pesetas  

10  escudos  and  100  reals 

5 roubles 

$4. 8493 
3. 8491 
4.7537 
4.  7967 
4.  973 
3. 9805 

Mexican  20  pesos 

10  guilders 

20  kronen  

Sp.anish  doubloons 

Mexican  doubloons 

Argentine  Eepublic  5 pesos 

4.  0157 

5.  3477 
15.  57 
15.  56 

4.  8204 

Considering  alone  the  quantitative  loss  and  accepting  the  coefficient 
of  0.02  per  cent,  for  the  annual  abrasion  of  miscellaneous  gold  coin, 
and  assuming  the  stock  of  gold  coins  in  the  civilized  countries  of  the 
world  from  eleven  to  twelve  milliards  of  marks,  Soetbeer  has  calculated 

•Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Deputy  Master  of  the  Mint,  1884,  89.  In  my  re- 
port for  the  present  fiscal  year  further  information,  not  yet  complete,  will  be  given 
on  this  interesting  subject. 
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the  annual  loss  of  fine  gold  from  the  wear  of  coins,  including  accidental 
losses,  to  be  800  kilograms  ($531,679). 

Experiments  on  a large  scale  in  1867  by  Swiss  banks,  made  with  great 
pains  to  secure  accuracy  to  ascertain  the  abrasion  sustained  by  French 
gold  coins,  afiibrded  the  following  annual  coefiicients  expressed  in  parts 
of  one  million,  namely,  the — 

Per  cent. 

20-franc  piece  (Napoleon) 200  millionths  = 0.  02 

10-franc  piece 430  millionths  = . 043 

5-franc  gold  piece 620  millionths  = . 062 

The  loss  shown  by  Jevons  in  the  English  sovereign,  expressed  in  sim- 
ilar terms,  was  349  (by  Martin  351  millionths  parts),  and  in  the  half- 
sovereigns  1,120  millionths,  or  more  than  one-tenth  (.112)  per  cent, 
per  annum.* 

These  investigations  show  the  wear  of  the  10  franc  piece  to  be  about 
two  and  one-fourth  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  20-franc  piece  and  of 
the  5-franc  piece  to  be  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  20-franc  piece.f 

In  the  course  of  the  Swiss  investigation  it  was  observed  that  the 
wear,  as  usual,  was  greater  in  the  first  year  of  circulation,  diminishing 
in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  sensible  inequalities  of  stamping. 

Similar  experiments  on  the  same  class  of  coin  were  made  by  French 
authorities  at  Strasburg  and  Paris  about  the  same  time,  with  results  in 
both  instances  practically  uniform  with  those  made  in  Switzerland. 

Three  thousand  20-franc  pieces  (Napoleons)  weredivided  equally  among 
the  years  1851-1860  at  the  Strasburg  mint,  giving  an  average  annnal 
wear  of  209  millionths.  The  experiments  in  Paris,  conducted  by  Dumas, 
and  with  the  great  accuracy  which  might  be  expected  of  so  distinguished 
a phj’sicist,  were  made  with  10,000  Napoleon  pieces  as  follows: 


Period. 

Per  1,000. 

The  First  Empire  (1809-1814) 

5.8 

Louis  XVin  (1815-1824) 

5.7 

Charles  X (1824-1880) 

6.3 

Louis  Philippe  (1830-1848)  

4.9 

1848-1852 

3.0 

1853-18.57 

2 6 

1858-1862  

1.7 

1863-1867  

0.6 

These  experiments  also  afforded  the  average  annual  coeflicient  of 
about  one-fifth  part  per  thousand,  or  some  0.02  per  cent.  This  coeffi- 
cient was  also  found  to  decrease  in  course  of  time,  after  a lapse  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty  years  diminishing  to  the  extent  of  one-half. 

The  English  sovereign  is  heavier  than  the  Napoleon  (7.988  grams 
against  6.452  grams)  but  with  about  the  same  surface  (0.8680  inch  di- 
ameter against  0.82677  diameter),  and  therefore  uuder  uuilorm  physical 
conditions  should  suffer  less  loss  in  proportion. 

*Mr.  Hendriks,  expressing  in  similar  terms  the  results  of  the  investigation  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  made  some  nineteen  years  ago,  into  the  condition  of  the  current 
sovereigns  at  that  time,  found  three  hundred  and  eight  millionths  parts  to  be  their 
annual  coeflScientof  wear,  thus  showing,  in  connection  with  the  results  of  Jevons  and 
Martin,  a continual  or  progressive  deterioration  of  the  gold  circulation  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Journal  Institute  Bankers,  Vol.  3,  p.  350. 

tSoetheer:  Verweudung  des  Guides  uud  Silhers,  Jena,  1881,  p.  5.  Average  yearly 
abrasion  of  20-franc  pieces  of  1807-1847,  from  119  to  160  millionths,  and  of  pieces  from 
1848-1867,  from  170  to  250  millionth  parts. 
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! According  to  Soetbeer  10,000  German  doppelkronen,  indiscriminately 
drawn  from  tbe  ordinary  channels  of  trade  in  1881,  weighed  79.5759 
kilograms,  against  79.6495,  their  weight  standard.  This  weight,  in  con- 
nection with  their  calculated  circulation,  corresponded  to  an  average 
abrasion  represented  by  a coefficient  ot  less  than  0.014  })er  cent,  per 
annum. 

Soetbeer  calls  attention  to  the  inevitable  failure  on  the  part  of  mints, 
to  a greater  or  less  extent,  to  keep  within  the  degree  of  legal  tolerance 
or  mint  remedy,’^  so  called,  by  way  of  allowance  for  over  weight  or 
under  weight  from  the  legal  standard  of  weight,  and  refers  to  the  popular 
practice  as  common  in  most  countries  of  selecting  the  over- weight  coins 
for  exportation  or  industrial  consumption,  to  the  exclusion  of  light  weight 
or  standard  weight  coins.  Assuming  that  the  original  weight  of  new 
coin  remaining  in  circulation  subsequent  to  the  extraction  at  the  hands 
of  the  public  of  over-weight  or  standard  pieces  as  .05  per  cent,  less  than 
standard  weight,  the  relative  diminution  of  the  estimated  presumptive 
abrasion  would  be  larger. 

Soetbeer  accordingly  argues,  on  the  assumption  of  an  average  yearly 
abrasion  for  the  present  time  amounting  to  0.02  per  cent,  in  the  gold 
circulation  of  civilized  countries,  that  this  coefficient  is  above  rather 
than  below  the  fact. 

This  coefficient,  however,  he*  adopted  in  his  treatise,  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  affords  sufficient  margin  to  include  the  definitive  loss 
of  individual  pieces,  together  with  such  deperdition  as  arises  from  vi- 
cissitudes by  sea  and  land,  the  aggregate  of  which,  as  compared  with 
the  whole,  is  small,  but  which,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.* 

Mr.  John  Biddulph  Martin,  in  his  paper  on  the  gold  coinage  of  Great 
Britain,!  remarks  that  the  coinage  act  of  1870  is  altogether  unjust  and 
to  a great  extent  a dead  letter,  its  strict  apiffication,  even  were  it  practi- 
cable, being  altogether  impolitic.  Under  the  act  the  sovereign  of  stand- 
ard weight  and  fineness  is  issued  at  the  value  of  20  shillings,  and  is 
allowed  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand  until  it  is  intrinsically  worth  only 
19s.  lOJJ. ; but  the  next  holder,  in  whose  pocket  it  suffers  the  least  fur- 
ther abrasion,  is  mulcted  not  only  in  this  amount  but  by  the  difference 
between  the  buying  and  selling  price  of  gold  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
namely,  1^  pence  per  ounce,  making  a total  of  a little  less  than  ^ 
pence.  Giving  an  illustration  of  the  unfairness  of  this  view,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin supposes  that  A were  to  pay  to  the  Bank  of  England  50,000  stand- 
ard sovereigns  along  with  50,000  sovereigns  that  just  failed  to  turn  the 
scale,  while  B were  to  pay  in  100,000  sovereigns  each  of  which  w-asjust 
over  the  legal-tender  limit  of  122.5  grains,  the  result  being  that  A’s  par- 
cel would  be  w^orth  at  the  mint-baying  price  £514  13s.  Sd.  more  than 
B’s,  but  he  would  be  charged  the  loss  of  £504  5s.  6J.,  wffiile  B would 

lose  nothing.  . ,•  .* 

Mr.  Martin  urges  that  if,  in  spite  of  its  inequalities,  the  application 

of  the  law  were  insisted  upon  and  enforced  the  difficulties  and  discon- 
tent which  would  arise  would  soon  make  it  intolerable.  The  practice 
of  testing  the  weight  of  gold  coin  in  many  cases,  according  to  this 


^Soetbeer,  Verwenduiig,  j).  7. 
t Journal  Institute  Rankers,  vol.  3, 1882,  p.  31G, 
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writer,  lias  fallen  into  disuse  owiii"  to  the  competition  between  banks, 
and  the  exceptional  following  of  this  practice  by  the  Bank  of  England 
places  the  bank  at  a disadvantage  b^^  keeping  away  accounts,  including 
Government  accounts,  which  would  otherwise  come  to  it. 

To  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  law  would  require  a general 
agreement  among  competing  banks  on  this  point  whereby  one  and  all 
should  charge  their  customers  on  light  gold.  These,  it  is  imagined, 
would  retaliate  in  self-defense.  ‘*The  brewers,  for  instance,  would  de- 
cline to  take  light  gold  from  the  publicans,  and  the  publicans  again 
would  refuse  it  from  their  patrons.  Every  retail  dealer  would  do  the 
same,  and  no  cash  transactions  at  a fair  or  market  could  be  completed, 
no  railway  ticket  taken  withoutthe  use  of  a pair  of  scales.  Endless  wrang- 
ling would  arise  in  all  directions,  and  the  loss  would  undoubtedly  fall 
most  heavily  on  the  wage-earning  class,  who  would  hardly  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  refuse  a light  coin  tendered  in  payment,  and  who  would  prob- 
ably have  to  pay  an  excessive  amount  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  a 
sovereign  taken  in  wages  proved  to  have  only  a purchasing  power  of  9s. 
8d.,  the  loss  of  the  price  of  a quart  of  beer  would  be  no  slight  griev- 
ance.” 

This  writer  sees  but  one  possible  advantageous  result  from  such  a state 
ot  things,  namely,  that  the  discredit  into  which  the  gold  coinage  would 
fall  might  tend  to  bring  silver  into  favoramoiig  the  wage-earning  class. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  considered  that  if  all  light  gold  were  receivable 
by  the  Bank  of  England  by  tale,  it  might  be  objected  that  fraudulent 
tainpering  with  gold  coin  would  at  once  increase.  But  it  is  urged  that 
if  it  were  known  that  light  coins  were  the  exception  and  that  effective 
])rovision  existed  for  withdrawing  them  from  circulation,  coin  exces- 
sively worn  would  be  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  flagrantly  light  coin 
of  modern  date  cease  to  be  current.  Thus  sweated  and  other  mutilated 
coins  might  become  less  common  than  at  present. 

In  1884  a serious  attempt  was  made  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer to  obtain  legislation  upon  the  condition  of  the  gold  coinage  of 
Great  Britain  by  the  introduction  of  a coinage  bill,  which,  however,  was 
not  i)roceeded  with,  according  to  Mr.  Palgrave,  owing  to  its  connection 
with  the  franchise  bill. 

Mr.  Palgrave,  at  the  request  of  the  council  of  the  London  Institute 
of  Bankers,  drew  up  a statement  the  same  year  showing  the  position 
of  the  question  as  to  the  condition  of  the  gold  coinage.  A valuable 
paper  was  read  by  him  in  November  of  the  same  year  and  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Institute.* 

Taking  Mr.  Childers’s  estimate  as  a basis  for  the  wear  of  the  gold  for 
1884  with  wear  of  coinage  allowed  for  to  1885,  Mr.  Palgrave  estimates 
the  deficiency  of  40,000,000  half-sovereigns  at  £220,000 ; wear  of  coinage 
on  sovereigns,  including  the  four  years’  wear  from  1881  to  1885,  £661,080; 
four  years’  wear  in  half-sovereigns  from  1881  to  1885,  £86,800.  Total, 
£908,480.  This  is  on  the  basis  of  wear  shown  by  Mr.  Jevons’s  estimates, 
which  is  little  below  that  made  by  Mr.  J.  Biddulph  Martin. 

According  to  the  former  of  these  authorities  the  wear  of  a gold  coin- 
age of  £80,000,000  in  sovereigns  was  estimated  at  £27,900  a year,  and 
of  £10,000,000  in  half-sovereigns,  about  £21,700  a year. 

The  estimates  of  the  volume  of  the  gold  currency  of  Great  Britain 
varied  some  years  ago  between  £80,000,000  and  £117,000,000.  Since 
these  estiinates  have  been  made  there  has  been  a large  increment  from 
the  output  of  English  and  Australian  mints,  and  as  an  unknown  factor 
in  any  such  estimates  of  volume  there  is  a large  amount  corresponding 
to  the  English  gold  coin  used  as  legal  tender  in  Portugal  and  her  de- 


**  Vol.5, 1884,  p.548. 
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pendencies,  and  to  great  extent  in  Egypt,  Brazil,  and  elsewhere,  and 
which  has  passed  out  of  the  English  circulation.* 

Whatever  be  the  net  remainder  after  deducting  these  various  un- 
known (luantities,  whether  it  be  within  the  previous  estimates  or  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  them,  Martin  holds  to  be  comparatively  immaterial. 
The  expenses  of  recoining  100,000,000  of  sovereigns  was  estimated  by 
the  mint  authorities  in  186S  at  £559,950,  including  the  comparatively 
small  item  for  mint  expenses.  “ When  a recoinage  is  determined,”  says 
Mr.  Martin,  “ a much  larger  expense  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world,  a nation  which  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago  (1096)  did  not  shrink  from  appropriating  £2,700,000  to  the  restora- 
tion of  its  silver  currency.” 

The  coinage  laws  of  Great  Britain  are  silent  upon  the  subject  of  the 
redemption  of  gold  coin  worn  below  the  limit  of  legitimate  abrasion. 
Recoinage  of  gold  takes  place  in  Great  Britain  only  by  special  enact- 
ment of  Parliament,  and  the  redemption  of  worn  coin  only  by  procla- 
mation. 

The  coinage  act  of  Great  Britain  (4th  April,  1870)  continues  the  legal- 
tender  quality  of  any  of  its  given  gold  coin  at  nominal  value  until  called 
in  by  proclamation  made  in  pursuance  of  the  same  act,  and  when  “it 
has  not  become  diminished  in  weight  by  wear  or  otherwise  so  as  to  be 
of  less  weight  than  the  current  weight,  that  is  to  say,  than  the  weight 
(if  any)  specified  as  the  least  current  weight  in  the  first  schedule”  of  the 
same  act,  or  less  than  such  weight  as  may  be  declared  by  any  procla- 
mation made  in  pursuance  of  the  same  act. 


Standard  Weight  of  Coin  of  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  &c., 
Mint  Remedy  and  Least  Current  Weight  when  reduced  by  Abrasion. 
From  Coinage  Act,  1870. 


Denomination  of  coin. 


Gold : 

Five-pound 

Two-pound 

Sovereign 

Half-sovereign 

Silver : 

Crown  

Half-crown 

Florin 

Shilling 

Sixpence  

Groat  or  fourpence 

Threepence 

Twopence 

Penny  

Bronze : 

Penny  

Halfpenny 

Farthing 


standard  weight. 


Least  current  weight. 


Imperial 

weight. 


Grains. 
616.  37239 
246.  54895 
123. 27447 
61.  63723 

436.  36363 
218. 18181 
174.  54545 
87. 27272 
43.  63636 
29.  09090 
21.81818 
14.  54545 
7 27272 

145.  83333 
87.  50000 
43.  75000 


Metric 

weight. 


Grams. 
39.  94028 
15. 97611 
7.  98805 
3.  99402 

28.  27590 
14. 13795 
11.  31036 
5.  65518 
2.  82759 

1.  88506 
1. 41379 
0.  94253 
0. 47126 

9 44984 
5. 66990 

2.  83495 


Imperial 

weight. 

Metric 

wmight. 

Grains. 
612. 50000 
245.  00000 
122.  50000 
61. 12500 

Grams. 
39.  68935 
15.87574 
7.  93787 
3.  96083 

* Martiu,  Jonrnal  Institute  Bankers,  vol.  3,  p.  318. 
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Standard  Weight  of  Coin,  of  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  &c.. 
Mint  Remedy  and  Least  Curkent  Weight  when  rduceed  by  Abrasion, 
&c. — CoutiiuuHl. 


Standard  fineness. 


Gold ; 


Eleven-twelfths  fine  gold,  one- twelfth  alloy;  or  mil- 
lesimal fineness  910.66 


Silver: 

Thirty-seven  fortieths  fine  silver,  three-fortieths  alloy ; 
or  millesimal  fineness  925  


Bronze : 

Mixed  metal — copper,  tin,  and  zinc 


Remedy  allowance  (tolerance.) 


Weigtit  per  piece. 

Imjjerial 

giuiiis. 

Metric 

Krams. 

r 1. 00000 

0.  06479 

0. 40000 

0.  02592 

0.  20000 

0.  01296 

1 0. 10000 

0.  00648 

r 1. 81818 

0.  11781 

0.  90909 

0.  05890 

0.  72727 

0.  04712 

0.  36363 

0.  02356 

0. 18181 

0.  01178 

0. 12121 

0.  00785 

0. 09090 

0.  00589 

0.  06060 

0.  00392 

0.  03030 

0.  00196 

r 2. 91666 

0. 18899 

1 

1. 75000 

0. 11339 

, 0. 87500 

• 0. 05669 

Millesimal. 

fineness. 


0.  002 


0.  004 


Rone. 


“ The  weight  and  fineness  of  the  coins  specified  in  this  schedule  are  ac- 
cording to  what  is  provided  by  the  act  fifty-six  in  George  the  Third, 
chapter  sixty -eight,  that  the  gold  coin  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  should  hold  such  weight  and  fineness  as  were  pre- 
scribed in  the  then  existing  mint  indenture:  that  is  to  say,  that  there 
should  be  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four  sovereigns  and  one  ten-shilling 
piece  contained  in  twenty  pounds  weight  troy  of  standard  gold,  of  the 
fineness  at  the  trial  of  the  same  of  twenty-two  carats  fine  gold,  and  two 
carats  of  alloy  in  the  pound  weight  troy;  and  further,  as  regards  silver 
coin,  that  there  should  be  sixty-six  shillings  in  every  pound  troy  of 
standard  silver  of  the  fineness  of  elev^en  ounces  two  pennyweights  of 
fine  silver  and  eighteen  pennyweights  of  alloy  in  every  pound  weight 
troy.” 

We  have  seen  that  a large  part  of  the  volume  of  the  gold  coin  of 
Great  Britain  falls  outside  the  limit  of  current  weight,  and  although 
uucurrent,  not  ceasing  to  freely  circulate  except  in  certain  quarters, 
notably  the  Bank  of  England  and  perhaps  some  of  the  larger  and  more 
independent  private  banks. 

While  the  circulation  of  uncurrent  coin  in  Eugland'is  at  the  risk  of 
the  holder,  it  is  the  last  holder  alone  on  whom  the  deficiency  in  value 
falls  in  case  of  being  called  in  for  redemption  by  iiroclamation.  Ko  re- 
course seems  to  be  left  open  to  the  British  public  from  the  circulation 
of  gold  coin  well  known  to  be  uncurrent,  except  through  a provision  of 
the  coinage  act  of  1870.  This  provision,  however,  seems  never  to  have 
been  enforced  or  observed.* 


*Aute  foot-note,  p.  93  ; also  p.  710. 
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In  the  United  States  the  provisions  of  law  in  regard  to  light  gold 
coins  are  contained  in  section  3505  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  as  follows: 

“Any  gold  coins  of  the  United  States,  if  reduced  in  weight  by  natural 
abrasion  not  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  centum  below  the  standard 
weight  prescribed  bj^  law,  alter  a circulation  of  twenty  years,  as  shown 
l>y  the  date  of  coinage,  and  at  a ratable  proportion  for  any  period  less 
than  twenty  years,  shall  be  received  at  their  nominal  value  by  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  its  offices,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  ])rescribe  for  the  protection  of  the  Gov- 
ernment against  fraudulent  abrasion  or  other  practices.” 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  legal  weight  of  United  States 
gold  coin  and  the  least  current  weight  after  a circulation  of  twenty 
years : 


Standard  Weight,  Legal  Limit  of  Abrasion,  and  Least  Current  Weight 
OF  United  States  Gold  Coin  after  a Circulation  of  Twenty  Years. 

WEIGHT  OF  SINGLE  PIECES. 

Denomination. 

Standai'd 

weight. 

i per  cent, 
abrasion. 

Least  current 
weight. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Double  eagle 

516 

2.  58 

513. 42 

Eagle 

258 

1.  29 

256.  71 

Half  eagle 

129 

0.  64 

128.  36 

Three  dollars 

77.4 

0.  38 

77.  02 

Quarter  eagle 

64.5 

0.  32 

64.18 

Dollar 

25.8 

0. 13 

25.  67 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  adjusting  the  weights  of 
the  gold  coins — that  is  to  say,  in  weighingthe  blanks  before  striking — 
the  law,  under  the  provision  of  “ tolerance”  or  “remedy,”  allows  a de- 
viation from  the  legal  weight  of  one-half  grain  in  the  case  of  the  eagle 
and  double  eagle,  and  one-quarter  grain  in  the  case  of  the  other  gold 
coins.  The  abrasion  allowed  by  law  on  a double  eagle  which  has  been 
in  circulation  twenty  years  is  2.58  grains.  In  case  of  individual  coins, 
however,  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  they  be  struck  and  issued  one 
lialf  grain  light,  in  which  case  the  actual  wear  necessary  to  render  them 
uncurrent  would  not  be  in  excess  of  2.08  grains. 

No  systematic  investigations  on  an  adequate  scalehave  been  made  in 
this  country,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  to  determine  the  loss  by  actual  wear 
of  United  States  gold  coins. 

There  is  afforded  some  information  on  this  subject,  however,  from  the 
results  of  the  recoiuage  in  1873  of  a large  number  of  light  gold  coins 
which  had  accumulated  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  These 
results  are  given  in  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  for  the  fiscal 
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year  1873  (page  07).  This  recoinage  represented  the  accuniulatioii  ot 
light  gold  coins  since  1834,  no  considerable  recoinage  of  gold  in  this 
country  having  been  executed  since  that  following  the  change  of  stand- 
ard in  1834. 

Sifting  out  for  exportation  coin  of  weight  to  the  exclusion  of  light 
coin  had  been  practised  for  many  years  as  usual  where  gold  coin  is 
handled  for  commercial  purposes  by  weight  rather  than  by  tale. 

As  stated  by  the  Director  in  his  report,  “ In  very  large  exports  of 
coin  since  the  suspension  of  specie  payment  in  1861  unworn  coin  were 
selected  for  that  purpose.” 

The  light  coin  deposited  for  recoiuage  consisted  of  gold  dollars,  quar- 
ter and  half  eagles,  and  some  few  double  eagles. 

The  loss  by  abrasion  on  the  total  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  of  light 
gold  coins,  consisting  principally  of  dollars,  quarter  eagles,  and  half 
eagles,  with  some  few  double  eagles,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  lecoiued 
at  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  amounted  to  4,399.1i  standard  ounces, 
or  $81,844.09.  The  legal  weight  of  the  sixteen  piillions  of  dollars  being 
860,000  ounces,  the  loss  by  abrasion  on  the  whole  amounted  to  .00514, 
a little  over  one-half  of  1 per  cent,  on  an  average  circulation  of  about 
twenty-five  years. 

The  loss  by  abrasion  on  the  six  million  gold  dollars  included  in  the 
above  amount  was  .00478,  a little  less  than  one-halt  of  1 per  cent. 

As  the  coinage  of  the  gold  dollar  was  not  authorized  until  the  act  of 
March  3, 1849,  and  as  specie  payments  were  practically  suspended  in  1861, 
a period  of  twelve  years  may  be  said  to  cover  the  limit  of  circulation  of 
these  dollars.  This  would  show  a loss  by  abrasion  of  about  1 per  cent, 
in  a period  of  twenty-five  years,  or  nearly  double  the  legal  allowance, 
and  very  largely  in  excess  of  the  abrasion  of  other  denominations  of 
United  States  gold  coin  as  far  as  observed.  Thus  the  coefficient  of 
abrasion  for  gold  dollars  in  active  circulation  may  be  placed  at  one 

twenty-fifth  of  1 per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  loss  by  abrasion  on  two  millions  of  dollars  in  quarter  eagles  was 
.00528,  a little  over  ^ per  cent. ; and  on  another  lot  of  the  value  of  two 
million  nine  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  the  loss  was  0049164, 
an  average  loss  on  about  five  million  dollars  in  quarter  eagles  of  about 
^ per  cent.  It  was  thought  that  all  these  pieces  were  coined  since  the 
change  in  the  coinage  laws  of  1834,  so  that  a period  of  thirty  years  would 
represent  the  limit  of  their  circulation.  The  coefficient  of  abrasion  on 
quarter  eagles  may  therefore  be  placed  at  one-sixtieth  of  1 per  cent, 
per  annum. 

The  loss  by  abrasion  on  seven  mil  lion  of  dollars  in  half  eagles  was  .005214 
per  cent.,  a little  over  J per  cent.  These  had  been  in  circulation  probably 
about  the  same  period  of  time  as  the  quarter  eagles,  and  the  coefficient  of 
abrasion  maybe  said  to  be  the  same.  The  total  recoinage  of  light  gold 
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coin  from  July  1,  1872,  to  June  30,  1873,  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
table : 


Recoinage  of  Light-weight  Gold  Coins, 

1872-73. 

Value: 

Tale 

32, 717, 189 

Net 

.do  ... 

32, 523, 620 

Weight: 

Standard 

1, 758,  548.  93 

Before  melting 

1,  748,  879.  85 

After  melting 

1,  748,  379.  76 

Loss : 

By  recoinage 

dollars.. 

193,  568  98 

By  abrasion 

9,  669.  08 

In  melting 

do 

500.  09 

By  dirt  

do 

249.  00 

The  loss  by  abrasion  was  a little  over  one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  corre- 
sponding to  a circulation  of  between  25  and  30  years,  which  was,  as  Dr. 
Linderman  states,  “ninch  less  than  the  rate  given  by  the  best  writers 
as  the  average  loss  on  coins  from  that  cause.” 

In  April,  1879,  Dr.  Frederick  Eckfeldt,  computer  of  bullion  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint,  made  a series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  aver- 
age loss  by  abrasion  suffered  by  United  States  gold  coins. 

This  was  done  by  taking  five  half  eagles  of  different  dates  of  coinage 
and  six  quarter  eagles  of  different  dates  of  coinage  and  computing  from 
the  actual  loss  in  weight  the  annual  average  of  abrasion. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  results  which  are  given  below  that  the 
computations  of  Dr.  Eckfeldt  are  based  upon  the  loss  below  the  maxi- 
mum tolerance  of  deviation  from  standard  of  each  piece  allowed  by 
law,  which  in  the  case  of  the  half  eagle  and  quarter  eagle  is,  as  previ- 
ously stated,  a quarter  grain  on  each  piece. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  showed  that  the  eleven  pieces  of  the 
face  value  of  $40,  with  an  average  circulation  of  21.9  years,  had  lost  in 
value  $1.47,  or  a little  over  3|  per  cent.  From  these  data  was  calcu- 
lated an  average  loss  of  cents  per  annum  on  the  entire  $40,  or 
■i“o^  of  1 per  cent,  for  each  dollar  per  annum. 

This  would  amount  to  a loss  by  abrasion  of  16  per  cent,  in  a century, 
or  4 ])er  cent,  in  a period  of  twenty-five  years. 

As  the  law  only  allows  an  abrasion  for  actual  wear  of  one-half  per 
cent,  in  twenty  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  theresultof  this  examination 
showed  a loss  many  times  larger  than  the  wear  ]>rovided  for  by  law. 

The  results  ot  this  experiment  are,  however,  of  no  particular  value, 
as  the  number  of  coins  taken  was  too  few  to  afford  any  satisfactory 
result.  It  is  oidy  by  taking  a large  number  of  coins  which  are  known 
to  have  been  in  circulation  for  a considerable  period  of  time  that  any 
definite  and  conclusive  results  as  to  the  wear  by  circulation  can  be  ar- 
rived at. 
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Table  op  Loss  by  Abrasion  of  Gold  Coin. 


No. 

Denomination. 

Date. 

Legal 

weight. 

Actual 

weight. 

Loss. 

1 

Half  eagle  ($5) 

1836 

drains. 

129.0 

drains. 
120. 9 

drains. 
8. 1 

2 

do 

1851 

129.  0 

126.0 

3.  0 

3 

do 

1875 

129.  0 

128.4 

. 6 

4 

..do 

1866 

129.0 

126.  6 

2.  4 

5 

do 

1872 

129.0 

128.  0 

1.0 

6 

Quarter  eagle  ($2.50) 

1854 

64.5 

60.  0 

4.5 

7 

do 

1847 

64.5 

60.0 

4.  5 

8 

do 

1856 

64.5 

61.2 

3.3 

Computation  of  Loss  Below  Maximum  Tolerance  of  .25  Grain. 

Number. 

Grains. 

Toler 

Net. 

Loss. 

ance. 

Cents. 

1 

8. 1 

.25 

7.  85 

30.  626 

2 

3.0 

.25 

2.  75 

10.  659 

3 ; 

6.0 

. 25 

.35 

1.  356 

4 

2.4 

.25 

2. 15 

8.333 

1.0 

.25 

1.  75 

6.  783 

6 

4.5 

.25 

4.  25 

16.  473 

7 

4.  5 

.25 

4.  25 

16. 473 

8 

3.3 

. 25 

3.  05 

11.821 

I 

’ Computation  of  Average  Percentage  of  Loss  per  Dollar  per 

Annum. 


Number. 

Period. 

Tears. 

Denomin.a- 

tion. 

Loss. 

Total  loss. 

1 

1836-1879 

43 

o 

o 

Cents. 
30. 620 

Cents. 

30.  026 

2 

1851-1879 

28 

5.  00 

10.  059 

10.  059 

3 

1875-1879 

4 

5.  00 

1.  350 

1.356 

4 : 

1866-1879 

13 

5.  00 

8.  333 

8.  333 

5 

1872-1879 

7 

5.  00 

6.  783 

0.  783 

6 

1854-1879 

25 

2.  50  (two) 

10.  473  (tw(») 

32. 946 

7 : 

1847-1879 

32 

2.  50  (two) 

10.  473  (two) 

32. 946 

8 

1850-1879 

23 

2.  50  (two) 

11.821  (two) 

23.  642 

8)  175 
21.9 

40.  00 

21.  9)147.  291 
40)6.  720 
. 168 

Conclusion:  Abrasion  of  1 per  cent,  (or  dollar)  per  annum,  an  .avcraRO  of  .'5  $5  pieces  and 
6 $2.50  = $40. 
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The  aimual  wear  of  coin  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  activity 
of  their  circulation.  It  is  found  to  differ  with  their  denominations  or 
various  sizes,  and  appears  indeed  to  increase  inversely  to  their  size. 
The  results  of  such  experiments  as  have  been  made  in  this  country 
tend  to  show  the  abrasion  of  United  States  gold  coins  under  ]>ast  con- 
ditions of  circulation  to  be  from  to  2 per  cent,  a century,  or  from 
$150  to  $200  a year  on  a million  dollars. 

The  grievances  recently  so  plainly  set  forth  by  Jevons,  Martin,  Pal- 
grave  and  others,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  as  to  the 
degraded  condition  of  their  gold  coinage,  are  without  any  counterpart 
in  this  country.  The  legislation  of  the  United  States  has  been  not  with- 
out the  exercise  of  great  liberality,  especially  in  the  definition  of  the 
legal-tender  quality  of  its  gold  coins  which  it  does  not  enforce  beyond 
the  limit  of  tolerance  or  “mint  remedy,”  while  it  undertakes  to  redeem 
as  of  full  legal  tender  quality,  or  at  its  nominal  value,  all  gold  coin  within 
the  statutory  limit  of  abrasion — that  is,  one-half  per  cent,  after  twenty 
years’  wear,  or  proportionally  to  the  same  rate  for  a less  pjeriod.  The 
Treasury  Department,  moreover,  undertakes  to  redeem  uucurrent  gold 
coin  received  through  the  United  States  Treasury  and  its  branches  at 
its  bullion  value  when  worn  by  legitimate  use  below  its  least  current 
weight,  and  to  recoin  the  same. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  provided  by  the  coinage  act  of 
1873,  are,  in  the  above  particulars,  in  direct  contrast  with  the  coinage 
laws  of  Great  Britain.  Section  3505  Eevised  Statutes  directs  that  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  its  officers  shall  receive  at  their  nominal 
value  all  United  States  gold  coins  which  are  within  the  legal  limit  of 
abrasion,  namely,  one-half  of  one  per  centum  below  the  standard  weight 
])rescribed  by  law  after  a circulation  of  twenty  years  as  shown  hy  the 
date  of  coinage,  and  at  a ratable  proportion  for  any  period  less  than 
twenty  years. 

Section  14  of  the  same  coinage  act  (3585  Revised  Statutes)  provides 
that  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be^a  legal  tender  in  all 
payments  at  their  nominal  value  when  not  below  the  standard  weight 
and  limit  of  tolerance  provided  by  the  same  act  for  the  single  piece,* 
and,  when  reduced  in  weight  below  such  standard  and  tolerance, 
shall  be  a legal  tender  at  valuation  in  proi^ortion  -to  their  actual 
weight. 


* Sec.  ‘.iO.  That  in  adjusting  the  weights  of  the  gold  coins,  the  following  devia- 
tions shall  not  ho  exceeded  in  any  single  piece:  In  the  donl)le-eaglo  and  the  eagle, 
one-half  of  a grain  ; in  the  half-eagle,  the  three-dollar  piece,  the  quarter-eagle,  and 
the  one-dollar  piece,  one-fourth  of  a grain.  And  in  weighing  a number  of  ])iecos  to- 
gether, when  delivered  by  the  coiner  to  the  superintendent,  and  by  the  superintend- 
ent to  the  depositor,  the  deviation  from  the  standard  weight  shall  not  exceed  one- 
hundredth  of  an  ounce  in  live  thousand  dollars  in  double  eagles,  eagles,  half-eagles, 
or  quarter-eagles,  in  one  thousand  three-dollar  pieces,  and  in  one  thousand  one-dollar 
pieces. 
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While  sections  3505  and  3585  Revised  Statutes  * may  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  contradictor}^,  they  are  not  so  in  point  of'  fact.  These  two 
sections,  as  construed  by  this  Bureau,  provide  that,  to  the  general 
public,  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  which  are  below  the  tolerance 
allowed  on  each  piece,  namely,  one-half  grain  on  the  double  eagle  and 
eagle  and  one-quarter  grain  on  the  other  gold  coins,  shall  be  a legal 
tender  only  in  proportion  to  the  actual  weight  of  the  coin. 

Section  3505  directs  that  the  United  States  Treasury  shall  redeem  at 
their  face  value  light  gold  coin  within  the  limit  of  abrasion. 

Both  these  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  were  originally  contained 
in  section  14  of  the  coinage  act  of  1873.f 

The  purpose  evidently  was  that  the  general  public  shall  not  be  ob- 
liged to  receive  light  gold  coins  except  for  what  they  are  actually  worth 
as  bullion;  but  that  the  Treasury  shall  be  required  to  redeem  them,  or 
receive  them,  when  not  outside  the  limit  of  abrasion.  The  public  is 
therefore  only  obliged  to  receive  them  at  their  uou)inal  value  when 
within  the  limit  of  tolerance,  and  when  below’  the  limit  of  tolerance  at 

* Sec.  3505.  Any  gold  coins  of  the  United  States,  if  reduced  in  weight  by  natural 
abrasion  not  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  centum  below  the  standard  weight  pre- 
scribed by  law,  after  a circulation  of  twenty  years,  as  shown  by  the  date  of  coinage,  and 
at  a ratable  proportion  for  any  period  less  than  twenty  years,  shall  be  received  at 
their  nominal  value  by  the  United  States  Treasury  and  its  offices,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  for  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment against  fraudulent  abrasion  or  other  practices. 

Sec.  3585.  The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a legal  tender  in  all  pay- 
ments at  their  nominal  value  when  not  below  the  standard  weight  and  limit  of  tol- 
erance provided  by  law  for  the  single  piece,  and,  when  reduced  iu  weight  below  such 
st.andard  and  tolerance,  shall  be  a legal  tender  at  valuation  in  proportion  to  their 
actual  weight. 

t Sec.  14.  That  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  aone-dollarpiece,which,  at 
the  standard  weight  of  twenty-five  and  eight-tenths  grains,  shall  be  the  unit  of  value  ; 
a quarter-eagle,  or  two-and-a-half  dollar  piece;  a three-dollar  piece;  a half-eagle,  or 
five  dollar  piece  ; an  eagle,  or  ten-dollar  piece ; and  a double-eagle,  or  twenty-dollar 
piece.  And  the  standard  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  shall  be  twenty-five  and  eight-tenths 
grains ; of  the  quarter-eftgle,  or  two-and-a-half  dollar  piece,  sixty-four  and  a half 
grains ; of  the  three-dollar  piece,  seventy-seven  and  four-tenths  grains ; of  the  half- 
eagle or  five-dollar  piece,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  grains ; of  the  eagle,  or  ten- 
dollar  piece,  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  grains ; of  the  double-eagle,  or  twenty-dollar 
piece,  five  hundred  and  sixteen  grains ; which  coins  shall  be  a legal  tender  in  all 
payments  at  their  nominal  value  when  not  below  the  standard  weight  and  limit  of 
tolerance  provided  in  this  act  for  the  single  piece,  and,  when  reduced  in  weight,  be- 
low said  standard  and  tolerance,  shall  be  a legal  tender  at  valuation  in  proportion  to 
their  actual  weight;  and  any  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  if  reduced  iu  weight  by 
natural  abrasion  not  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  centum  below  the  standard  weight 
prescribed  by  law,  after  a circulation  of  twenty  years,  as  shown  by  its  date  of  coin- 
age, and  at  a ratable  proportion  for  any  period  less  than  twenty  years,  shall  be  re- 
ceived at  their  nominal  value  by  the  United  States  Treasury  and  its  ofiScers,  under 
such  regulations  a^s  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  for  the  protection  of 
the  Government  against  fraudulent  abrasion  or  other  practices  ; and  any  gold  coins 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  reduced  in  weight  below  this  limit  of  abrasion 
shall  be  recoined. 
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their  actual  bullion  value,  that  is,  by  weight.  The  United  States  Treas- 
ury, on  the  other  hand,  is  required  to  receive  gold  coin  at  nominal  value 
within  the  limit  of  abrasion. 

In  this  country,  as  in  all  other  countries  so  far  as  I am  aware,  the 
loss  produced  by  legitimate  wear  beyond  the  limit  of  abrasion,  in  the 
case  of  uncurrent  gold  coin,  falls  upon  the  last  holder.  Yet,  under  the 
circumstance  that  ready  means  are  offered  by  the  Government  for  re- 
deeming uucurrent  gold  coin,  the  public  has  ample  recourse  against  in- 
curring individual  loss  by  accepting  as  current  coin  that  which  has  passed 
the  prescribed  limits  either  of  tolerance  or  of  abrasion. 

Section  14  of  the  original  coinage  act  of  1873  of  the  United  States 
was  framed  with  the  intention  of  amply  providing  for  any  contingency 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  weight  of  United  States 
gold  coin  by  wear  or  otherwise  beyond  the  limit  of  tolerance.  That  the 
“limit  of  tolerance,”  as  synonymous  with  “mint  remedy,”  is  meant, 
where  the  technical  term  is  used  and  not  the  “ limit  of  abrasion,”  follows 
from  its  definition  as  the  limit  of  tolerance  provided  in  the  same  act  for 
the  single  piece,  namely  section  36.  (Revised  Statutes,  3535.) 

The  provisions  of  the  coinage  laws  of  the  United  States  are  as  well 
designed  as  may  be  to  protect  the  public  against  a degraded  currency. 
The  individual  has  only  himself  to  blame  if  he  receives  at  nominal  value 
a gold  coin  which  is  strictly  current  only  at  a deficient  value  from 
standard  weight.  The  fact  that  the  public  is  not  on  the  alert  against 
receiving  by  count  what  by  law  is  valued  only  by  weight,  cannot  be 
considered  to  militate  against  the  laws  themselves. 

The  experiment  has  recently  been  tried  at  the  instance  of  the  Treas 
ury  Department  of  aiding  the  public  in  the  discrimination  between 
light  gold  coins  and  coins  of  standard  weight,  by  stamping  light  gold 
coins  with  the  letter  L,  so  at  least  to  admit  of  ready  detection  by  Treas- 
ury officials  and  the  public. 

A precedent  for  the  above  measure  is  afforded  by  section  7 of  the 
act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  coinage  and  Her 
Majesty’s  mint  (4th  April,  1870),  as  follows: 

Where  any  gold  coin  of  the  realm  is  below  the  current  weight  as  provided  by  this 
act,  or  where  any  coin  is  called  in  by  any  proclamation,  every  person  shall,  by  him- 
self or  others,  cut,  break,  or  deface  any  such  coin  tendered  to  him  in  payment,  and 
the  person  tendering  the  same  shall  bear  the  loss.” 

That  the  law  is  still  in  force,  however  little  observed,  is  shown  by  the 
following  obliging  communication  on  the  subject: 

Royal  Mint,  August  26,  1886. 

Dear  Sir  : In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Fremantle,  who  is  now  out  of  town,  I have  the 
pleasure  to  reply  to  the  inquiries  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  4th  iustant. 

There  is  nothing  in  any  act  of  Parliament  now  in  force  respecting  the  recoinage  of 
gold,  except  what  is  contained  in  the  cdiucage  act  of  1870  (33  Vic.,  cap.  10),*  a'copy 
of  which  is  appended  to  Mr.  Martin’s  paper,  referred  to  in  your  letter.  This  act 


* Bankers’  Institute,  vol.  3,  p.  337. 
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while  partially  or  wholly  repealing  several  previous  acts,  is  in  itself  a codification  of 
various  regulations  contained  in  indentures,  orders  in  council,  &c.,  respecting  the 
coinage  and  the  mint.  Section  7 has  not  been  repealed  or  qnalilied. 

I remain,  dear  sir,  faithfnllj^  yours, 

I.  GOLDSMITH, 

Chief  Clerk. 

Dr.  James  P.  Kimball. 

If  experiments  be  continued  by  the  sub-treasuries  and  mints  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  it  will  soon  come  to  pass  tliat 
light  coins  will  cease  to  perform  the  functions  of  legal-tender  coin,  and 
that  they  will  be  presented  for  redemption  before  progressive  wear  en- 
tails further  loss  upon  the  last  holder,  on  whom  falls  the  cost  of  their 
wear  and  tear  from  the  time  of  their  issue.  This  is  the  penalty  in- 
curred by  the  last  holder  for  his  own  neglect  in  accepting  light  or  un- 
current coin. 

Certain  disingenuous  practices,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  prevented, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  persistent  otter  of  light  coinstill  finally  passed 
at  their  nominal  value,  and  the  common  emission  as  a matter  of  profit 
by  coin  brokers  of  the  same  gold  coin  by  tale  that  they  have  refused  to 
receive  except  by  weight. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  silver  coins  lose  more  rapidly  by 
wear  than  gold  coins.  This  is  probably  due  less  to  the  physical  differ- 
ence between  the  two  metals  than  to  the  greater  use  of  silver  for  small 
change,  and  from  the  greater  activity  of  its  circulation  as  compared 
with  that  of  gold. 

As  observed  by  English  writers,  in  the  case  of  the  greater  wear  of 
the  gold  half-sovereign  in  contrast  with  the  sovereign,  the  smaller  coin 
circulates  the  more  freely  among  the  working  classes,  at  whose  hands 
it  receives  the  harder  usage. 

In  1831  Jacob  placed  the  wear  of  the  English  silver  coins  at  one-half 
to  1 per  cent,  annually.  But  this  seems  now  to  be  conceded  to  have 
been  largely  in  excess  of  results  obtained  by  later  experiments. 

Experiments  were  made  at  the  London  mint  in  1826  to  ascertain  the 
loss  on  silver  coins  of  different  denominations.  Three  hundred  coins  of 
each  denomination  for  each  period  were  taken.  The  result,  hereto  ap- 
pended, showed  that  half-crowns  having  a circulation  of  ten  years  lost 
about  1 per  cent.,  shillings  2.3  per  cent.,  and  sixpence  3^  per  cent. 
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Age  of  coins. 


Half  crowns : 
Ten  years 
Six  years  . 
Two  years 
Shillings : 

Ten  years 
Six  years  . 
Two  years 
Sixpences : 

T>  n years . 
Six  years  . 
Two  years 


Eeduced  weight. 

Actual  weight. 

Loss  by  abrasion. 

Percentage  of  loss. 

Coefficient  of  annual  abra- 
sion. 

Mean  coefficient  of  the  sev- 
eral denominations.  | 



Mean  coefficient  for  small  | 
silver  coins.  j 

i 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

65, 416 

64,  766 

650 

0. 99 

0. 099 

65, 418 

64, 917 

501 

0.  76 

0. 120 

65,  350 

65, 304 

46 

0. 0703 

0.  0351 

.0807 

26, 166 

25,  564 

602 

2.30 

0. 230 

26, 167 

25,  746 

421 

1.60 

0. 266 

26, 159 

26,  095 

64 

0.24 

0. 12 

.205 

13,  083 

12,  .590 

493 

3. 76 

0.  376 

13,  083 

12,  771 

312 

2. 38 

0.  396 

13,  079 

13,  032 

47 

0.  35 

0. 175 

, 

.315 

. 20225 

Dr.  Soetbeer  gives  the  loss  ou  French  silver  coins  (same  fineness  as 
United  States  coins)  as  follows  : 


Full 

weight. 

Annual 

loss. 

Per  cent, 
of  loss. 

1 

1 

Of  five-franc  nieces 

Grams. 

25 

10 

5 

Milligrams. 
7.  53 
9. 44 
7.  93 

Per  cent. 

0.  030 
0.094  j 
0. 159 

1 

Of  two-franc  pieces 

Of  one-franc  piece 

He  also  gives  the  abrasion  of  old  German  silver  coins  (fineness  .750) 
as  follows : 


1 

Full 

weight. 

Annual 

loss. 

Per  cent, 
of  loss. 

Of  thaler  pieces 

Grains. 

99  979n 

Milligrayns. 

Per  cent. 

Of  one-sixth  thaler  ])ieces 

5.  3453 

0.  JU 

U.  OZi 

U.  Uo7 

The  same  writer  states  the  loss  l)y  light  weight  on  the  698,000,000 
marks  of  German  silver  coins  called  in  and  melted  into  bars  to  have 
been  25,000,000  marks,  or  3.58  per  cent.,  the  coins  having  long  been  in 
circulation. 
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Dr.  Soetbeer,  in  his  “Materialen,”  No.  9,  page  34,  concludes  that  the 
total  loss  by  abrasion  of  silver  coin  at  present  in  circulation  in  the 
world  is  not  as  great  as  it  has  been  assumed  to  be. 

'‘If,”  says  Soetbeer,  “we  assume  it,  inclusive  of  all  accidental  losses, to  be  about 
50,000  kilograms  annually,  we  shall  be  estimating  it  too  high  rather  than  too  low, 
and  this  is  not.  2 per  cent,  of  the  present  annual  production  of  silver.” 

The  results  of  an  examination  of  a large  number  of  subsidiary  silver 
coins  of  the  United  States  taken  from  the  different  sub-treasuries  were 
published  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  1885.  (Finance 
Report  1885,  498, 499.) 

From  an  examination  of  200  half-dollars  the  average  loss  per  piece 
on  683  pieces  tested,  bearing  dates  between  1806  and  1836,  was  5.29 
grains  per  piece,  or  about  2^  per  cent,  of  loss. 

On  3,849  pieces  struck  between  1837  and  1852  the  average  loss  per 
piece  was  4.46  grains,  or  about  2.16  per  cent. 

On  91,635  pieces,  bearing  dates  from  1853  to  1873,  the  average  loss 
per  piece  was  4.38  grains,  or  about  2.28  per  cent. 

On  106,775  pieces,  bearing  dates  from  1874  to  1878,  the  average  loss 
per  j)iece  was  2.65  grains,  or  about  1.37  per  cent. 

On  300  quarter-dollars  examined,  the  loss  on  91  pieces  tested,  coined 
between  1831  and  1836,  was  an  average  of  4.26  grains,  or  about  4 per 
cent. 

On  2,104  pieces  tested,  bearing  dates  from  1837  to  1852,  the  average 
loss  per  piece  was  about  4 grains,  or  nearly  4 per  cent. 

On  118,812  pieces  tested,  bearing  dates  from  1853  to  1873,  the  average 
loss  per  piece  was  3.21  grains,  or  about  3.35  per  cent. 

On  178,860  pieces,  bearing  dates  from  1874  to  1878,  the  average  loss 
per  piece  was  1.86  grains,  or  about  1.92  per  cent. 

Taking  the  period  from  1874  to  1878  as  a basis  of  estimation,  during 
which  period  the  largest  number  of  pieces  were  tested,  the  average  loss 
on  the  half-dollars  was,  as  stated,  1.37  per  cent.,  and  on  the  quarter- 
dollars  1.92  per  cent. 

Estimating  that  these  coins  had  an  average  circulation  of  twelve 
years,  the  loss  on  the  half-dollars  would  be  11  per  cent,  a century,  and 
on  the  quarter  dollars  about  15  per  cent.,  corresponding  for  the  annual 
wear  to  the  coefficient  of  one-ninth  of  1 per  cent,  for  halves,  and  one- 
seventh  of  1 per  cent,  for  quarters. 

It  will  probably  be  safe  to  say  in  general  that  the  loss  on  small  silver 
coins  in  active  circulation  will  average  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  in  a cen- 
tury, or  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of  1 per  cent,  a year. 

H.  Ex.  290 8 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  legal  weight,  tolerance,  abrasion, 
and  coefficient  of  actual  loss  on  United  States  coins : 


Legal  Weight,  Limits  op  Tolerance  and  Abrasion,  Least  Current 
Weight,  &c.,  of  United  States  Gold  and  Silver  Coins. 


Denomination  of 
coins. 

Standard  or  legal 
weight. 

Tolerance  allowed  bj 
law  on  individual 
pieces. 

Minimum  legal  weight 
of  new  coins  (less 
tolerance). 

4 per  cent,  abrasion 
for  20  years’  wear. 

Least  current  weight 
after  20  years’  wear 
( Stan  dar d weight 
less  legal  limit  of 
abrasion). 

Annual  abrasion  with- 
in legal  limit. 

Actual  coefficient  of 
annual  abrasion 
from  experiments. 

GOLD. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Double  eagle 

516.0 

,.50 

515.  50 

2.  58 

513. 42 

.129 

.0860 

Eagle 

258.0 

.50 

257. 50 

1.29 

256.  71 

.0645 

.0430 

Half  eagle 

129.0 

.25 

128. 75 

.645 

128.  355 

.0322 

.0215 

Three-dollar 

77.4 

.25 

77. 15 

.387 

77.  013 

.0193 

.0129 

Quarter  eagle 

64.5 

.25 

64.  25 

.322 

64. 178 

.0161 

.0107 

Dollar 

25.8 

.25 

25.55 

.129 

*25.  671 

. 00645 

.0103 

SILVER. 

T>nllar  

412.  5 

1.5 

411.  0 

TTa.lf  ilnllar 

192. 9 

1.  5 

191.  40 

.214 

Qn.'irt.er  dollar 

1.5 

94.95 

.137 

Dime 

38.  58 

1.5 

37.08 

t.  077 

* The  limit  of  tolerance  of  the  gold  dollar  being  i of  a grain  (nearly  double  the  limit  of 
abrasion),  the  gold  dollar  will  continue  current  until  reduced  in  weight  below  25.55  grains, 
t Estimated  at  J of  1 per  cent  a year. 


By  act  of  Congress  approved  May  26,  1882,  gold  bars  may  be  ex- 
changed for  an  equivalent  value  of  gold  coins  in  sums  of  not  less  than 
$5,000.  Availing  himself  of  this  provision,  a shipper  of  gold  is  relieved 
of  any  loss  within  the  legal  limit  of  natural  abrasion  on  gold  coins  de- 
posited for  bars. 

Light  weight  United  States  gold  coin  may  be  deposited  at  the  United 
States  mints  and  assay  offices,  and  the  bullion  value  received  in  return 
without  being  subjected  to  mint  charges  of  any  kind. 

The  recoinage  of  light  gold  and  silver  coins  takes  place  whenever,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Treasury  Department,  appropriations  are  made  for 
the  purpose.  The  following  statement  gives  in  terms  of  fiscal  years  the 
several  amounts  appropriated  since  1873  for  recoinages  of  mainly  light 
gold  coins  in  the  Treasury  and  the  amount  actually  expended  for  this 
specific  purpose. 
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Appropriations  and  Expenditures  for  Recoinages  of  Light  Gold  and 

Silver  Coins  in  the  Treasury. 


Fiscal  years. 

Amount 

appropriated. 

Amount 

expended. 

Fiscal  years. 

Amount 

appropriated. 

Amount 

expended. 

1873 

$157,  500  00 

$155,810  12 
47,  965  53 
12,  474  84 

1881 

1874 

60,  000  00 

1882 

1875 

20,000  00 

f ..$25, 000  00 
( 10,  000  00 

$25, 000  00 

1883 

1876 

2,  000  00 
90  94 

288  19 
90  94 

9,  950  04 

1877 

1884 

1878 

1,  000  00 

29  50 

1885 

15,  000  00 
10,  000  00 
10,  000  00 

13, 222  86 
9,  913  37 
7,  500  00 

1879 

5,  000  00 
5, 499  49 

895  44 
5,  412  66 

1880 

1887 

* Uncurrent  silver  coin. ' 


In  comparison  witii  the  small  number  of  recoinages  of  light  gold  coin 
which  have  taken  place  in  Great  Britain,  the  recoinages  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  especially  of  light  gold  coins,  have  been  very  fre- 
quent. These  have  tended  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  gold  coins 
of  this  country  as  above  explained.  A similar  tendency  follows  from 
the  economy  of  the  circulation  of  metallic  money  in  this  country,  ex- 
cept in  the  states  of  the  Pacific  coast,  through  its  replacement  by  rep- 
resentativ^e  and  other  kinds  of  paper  money  and  negotiable  instruments 
of  credit. 

The  practice  of  Great  Britain  in  the  redemption  and  recoinage  of 
worn  gold  coins  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  United  States.  While  no 
regular  provision  is  made  either  by  law  or  by  frequent  enactments  of 
Parliament  for  the  restoration  of  the  worn  gold  coins  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  worn  silver  coins  are  redeemed  at  their  nominal  value  under 
annual  appropriations  by  Parliament.  In  this  country,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  recoinage  of  worn  gold  coins  takes  place  at  the  instance  of 
the  Treasury  under  appropriations  by  Congress  made  to  cover  any  de- 
ficiency in  weight  and  losses  from  remelting  and  recoining.  Such  ap- 
propriations are  based  upon  estimates  by  the  Treasury  with  reference 
to  its  own  continually  accumulating  stock  of  light-weight  coins.  In 
the  case  of  silver  coins  the  practice  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  is  practically  uniform. 

Light-weight  silver  coins  are  redeemed  at  their  nominal  value  by  the 
Lnited  States  Treasury,  and  after  a sufficient  accumulation,  are  re- 
coined under  frequent  appropriations  by  Congress  providing  for  the 
recoinage  of  uncurrent  gold  and  silver  coins  in  the  Treasury.  In  all 
cases  special  appropriations  of  this  kind  are  used  solely  by  way  of  re- 
imbursing the  Treasury  for  the  loss  incurred  through  deficiency  in  the 
weight  of  the  coins.  Recoinage  of  light  weight  and  mutilated  gold  and 
silver  coins  is  continually  executed  to  the  extent  that  worn  and  mufi- 
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lated  coins  of  both  metals  are  deposited  for  recoinage  by  private  indi- 
viduals at  the  bullion  value  of  the  same  free  of  mint  charges.  The 
operations  of  the  mint  service  in  the  matter  of  recoinage  of  worn  gold 
and  silver  coins  will  be  indicated  by  the  following  table: 


Gold  and  Silver  Coins  Received  at  the  Mints  and  Assay  Offices 
OF  THE  United  States  for  Recojnage  from  1873  to  1886,  inclusive. 

Fiscal  years. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Fiscal  years. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1873  

$27, 116,  948  27 
6, 275, 367  29 
1,714,311  50 
417,947  15 
447, 339  68 
301,  021  79 
198, 083  17 

$47,  779  75 
58,  552  49 
14,201  46 
4,851  64 
1, 028,  363  07 
6, 372  99 
10, 607  79 

1880 

$209,  328  82 
440,  776  97 
599,  356  80 
374, 129  23 
263, 117  17 
325,  210  97 
393, 545  28. 

$39, 298  28 
7, 307  40  t 
127,  572  40 
636,  983  06 
152,031  20 
877,  564  58 
279, 292  39 

1874  

1881 

1875  

1882 

1876  

1883 

1877 

1884 

1878 

1885 

1879 

1886 

An  instructive  communication  from  the  Deputy  Master  of  the  Royal 
Mint  is  as  follows  : 


Royal  Mint,  London,  January  7,  1886. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  16th  ultimo,  I have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
in  this  country  the  expense  of  withdrawing  worn  silver  coin  from  circulation  is  borne 
by  the  State. 

All  worn  silver  coin  returned  to  this  department  is  purchased  at  its  full  nominal 
value,  and  the  loss,  that  is,  the  difference  between  its  nominal  value  and  its  value  at 
f per  ounce  (the  rate  at  which  silver  coin  is  issued  from  the  mint)  is  provided  for  by 
a sum  annually  voted  by  Parliament  for  “ loss  on  worn  silver  coin  withdrawn  from 
circulation.” 

Silver  coin  is  considered  to  be  sufficiently  worn  to  justify  its  withdrawal  from  cir- 
culation when  the  impressions  are  indistinct,  and  the  coin  is  carefully  “garbled”  or 
sorted  by  the  banks  collecting  it  before  it  is  sent  back  for  recoinage. 

Worn  silver  coin  is  collected  by  certain  authorized  agents : In  England  by  the 
Bank  of  England ; in  Scotland  by  the  Scotch  banks ; in  Ireland  by  the  Bank  of  Ire" 
land,  and  in  the  colonies  by  the  different  colonial  governments,  or  by  banks  ap- 
pointed by  them  for  that  purpose. 

I append  herewith  a table  showing  the  profit  derived  by  the  State  on  the  issue  of 
silver  coin,  and  the  loss  on  its  withdrawal  for  the  ten  years  ended  the  31st  December, 
1884,  which  will  show  you  that  in  most  years  the  silver  coinage  is  a source  of  profit 
to  the  State. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 


C.  W.  FREMANTLE, 

Deputy  Master  of  the  Mint. 
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James  P.  Kimball,  Esq., 

Director  of  the  Mint,  Washington. 
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1 

Year. 

Seignor- 
age on 
silver 
coin. 

Lose 
on  worn 
silver 
coin. 

1875 

£20,  307 

£19,730 

1876 

52,  286 

32, 999 

1877 

31, 439 

25,  776 

1878 

22,  269 

47, 108 

1879 j 

32,  209 

54, 702 

1880 

54, 099 

58,  696 

1881 1 

118,  002 

46,  065 

1882 

79,258 

11, 991 

1883 

165, 192 

49, 473 

1884 

118, 103 

25,  744 

Total 

693, 164 

372, 284 

Net  profit  to  the  State  £320,880,  or  £32,000  per  ammm. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ARIZONA, 

By  John  A.  Church. 

The  collection  of  statistics  of  bullion  production  in  Arizona  is  sur- 
rounded with  extreme  difficulty.  Much  of  the  placer  gold  is  taken  to 
market  by  private  conveyance.  Much  of  the  silver  is  shipped  for  reduc- 
tion to  works  outside  of  the  territory,  and  the  true  quantities  cannot 
be  always  ascertained.  Ore  or  bullion  from  California,  Mexico,  and  New 
Mexico  has  been  received  in  the  territory  and  reshipped  to  states  where 
it  cannot  be  traced  with  precision.  From  these  causes  the  following  es- 
timate of  the  territory’s  production  cannot  be  submitted  as  anything 
more  than  an  estimate,  in  which  each  item  has  been  ascertained  with  all 
the  accuracy  possible.  In  fact,  it  is  near  the  truth,  though  not  perfectly 
accurate. 


GOLD. 

Description. 

Fine  ounces. 

Coining 

value. 

Bai’s  and  dnst 

38, 046. 73 

1,  935. 17 

2,  902. 75 

786, 426  00 
40,  000  00 
60,000  00 

Base  bullion -i.. 

Ores  and  concentrates - 

Total 

42,  884.  65 

886, 426  00 

SILVEE. 

£ars 

1.  594, 780.  37 
320,  000.  00 
643,  500.  00 
400,  000.  00 

$2,  061,  891  56 
413,  728  00 
831,981  13 
517,  160  00 

hnllion  . 

Concentrates 

OrA 

Total 

2,  958, 280.  37 

3,  824,  760  71 

SUMMAEY. 

Gold 

42,  884.  65 
2,  958,  280.  37 

886,  426  00 
3,  824,  760  71 

A crcTTPCrat,A  

3,  001, 165.  02 

4,  711, 186  71 
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The  bullion  product  of  Arizona  suffered  a serious  loss  in  the  year 
1885  from  the  difficulties  encountered  in  draining  some  of  the  princi- 
pal mines  in  Tombstone.  These  difficulties,  mostly  confined  to  the 
details  of  establishing  and  working  large  pumps,  have  caused  several 
delays,  so  that  in  some  mines  nothing  has  been  accomplished  excej^t 
sinking  to  somewhat  greater  depth.  The  extraction  of  ore  could  not 
be  undertaken,  as  the  levels  to  be  opened  at  the  new  depths  were  un- 
finished. During  the  period  of  combating  the  water,  one  of  the  com- 
panies, the  Grand  Central,  developed  a series  of  mines  adjoining  its 
title  property  and  mined  large  quantities  of  ore,  though  of  lower  grade 
than  the  Central  vein  yielded.  The  Contention  mill  treated  tailings 
chiefly,  and  the  Tombstone  Mill  and  Mining  Company  found  new 
ore  bodies  above  the  water-level.  During  the  year  the  latter  company 
bought  the  Girard  mill  and  mine  at  Tombstone  and  transferred  its 
milling  work  from  Charleston.  The  Boston  Mining  and  Eeduction 
Company  concentrated  its  tailings  by  contract  and  wmrked  the  Knox- 
ville mine.  The  ore  from  this  property  is  an  argentiferous  manganese 
and  is  used  by  the  Tombstone  Mill  and  Mining  Company  for  flux  in 
its  furnaces.  On  the  whole,  mining  has  been  pressed  with  energy  at 
Tombstone,  and  the  bullion  i^roduct  has  been  about  $1,500,000,  includ- 
ing base  bullion,  besides  shipments  of  ore  and  concentrates. 

In  the  Vetol  district  the  mine  of  the  same  name  produced  $211,793.67 
as  the  result  of  its  ore  shipments  and  of  the  mill-run  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year,  the  mill  having  been  completed  in  July. 

The  mines  at  Quijotoa  also  were  equipj^ed  with  a mill  during  the 
year,  but  it  was  not  completed  until  late  in  the  season,  and  had  only 
three  months’ run.  The  operations  in  the  district  are  exceedingly  in- 
teresting as  an  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  under  the  most  ^ 
unfavorable  natural  conditions.  The  district  is  in  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  most  deserted  portions  of  Arizona,  but  water  has  been  obtained  by 
boring  more  than  600  feet  deep.  The  20-stamp  mill  belonging  to  the 
Harshaw  Mining  Company  was  bought  and  is  operating  in  a region 
that  in  its  natural  state  did  not  always  afford  water  enough  to  permit 
a prospector  to  make  a;  camp. 

Another  new  camp  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  territory  is  at 
Nogales,  on  the  Mexican  frontier,  the  seat  of  the  custom-house,  on  the 
line  of  the  Sonora  Railway.  Discoveries  of  ore,  mostly  of  the  smelting 
kind,  were  made  here,  and  shipments  were  frequent  during  the  latter 
l)art  of  the  year.  A furnace  is  now  building  and  the  ores  of  this  quarter 
will  be  worked  at  home.  This  may  become  an  important  smelting  cen- 
tre, as  there  is  a valuable  mining  region  south  of  it,  in  Mexico,  ca- 
pable of  supplying  large  quantities  of  ore,  but  not  developed  exten- 
sively now.  The  smelting  works  at  Benson,  on  the  line  of  the  same 
railroad,  at  its  junction  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  closed  down 
during  the  year,  an  action  that  is  believed  to  be  due  to  a lack  of  lead 
ores.  There  are  valuable  lead  mines  in  the  southern  part  of  the  terri- 
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) tory,  but  they  are  oft‘  the  line  of  the  railroads,  in  situations  where  they 
: are  uot  likely  to  be  available  until  better  means  of  transportation  are 
provided. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  the  territory  the  new  enterprises  in  Mo- 
jave County  are  the  most  important.  Kingman,  on  the  Atlantic  and 
; Pacific  Railroad,  has  become  a shipping  j^oint  for  the  ores  from  a num- 
f ber  of  mines  in  the  neighborhood,  the  business  increasing  until  at  the  end 
i of  the  year  it  had  assumed  important  ju’oportious.  In  the  same  county, 

I near  the  town  of  Signal,  the  mine  of  the  same  name  has  reopened 
^ its  vein  in  a new  place,  and  made  discoveries  of  such  importance  that 
I the  owners  have  rebuilt  the  mill  which  was  burned  down  a few  years 
i ago  and  will  resume  work  during  the  year  1886.  This  mine  is  on  the 
I same  vein  as  the  McCracken  mine,  which  has  a fine  mill  of  20  stamps. 
I The  new  discoveries  are  below  the  old  workings  of  the  McCracken,  and 
I may  lead  eventually  to  efforts  to  reopen  that  property, 
d A mill  was  built  in  Lost  Basin  to  treat  gold  ores,  but  did  not  get  to 
work  until  after  the  year  closed. 

Another  shipping  point  in  the  northern  part  of  the  territory  is  Pres- 
cott, in  Yavapai  County.  A great  number  of  small  districts  send  their 
bullion  to  this  place.  Most  of  them  contain  gold  placers,  the  yield  of 
which  is  dependent  upon  the  rainfall. 

A gold  mill  was  built  on  the  old  Sterling  mine  near  Prescott,  and  a 
•large  hydraulic  plant  was  built  on  the  Hassayampa  River,  at  Walnut 
Grov’e.  Both  were  finished  too  late  in  the  season  to  accomplish  much 
during  the  year.  The  last  winter  has  been  a snowy  one  and  operations 
of  this  kind  are  expected  to  do  well  during  the  present  year. 

The  Blue  Dick  mine  was  reopened  by  Governor  Tritte,  and  shipments 
of  silver  ore  made.  The  tailings  of  the  Peck  and  Warrior  mills  were 
both  reworked  and  the  mines  reopened.  A concentrating  mill  on  Big 
Bug  Creek  was  built  and  ran  successfully  for  six  weeks,  when  water 
failed.  It  was  started  again  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

Humbug  district,  in  Maricopa  County,  has  been  developed  by  pros- 
pectors and  miners  who  have  made  considerable  shipments  of  silver 
ore,  though  working  without  capital  and  supported  on  credit  until 
their  returns  are  received.  The  old  Tip  Top  mill  has  been  bought,  it  is 
said,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  waste-dump  of  that  mine. 
It  will  be  moved  from  Gillette  to  the  mine. 

The  Vulture  mine  in  the  same  county  has  been  worked  with  some 
interruptions,  due  to  litigation  among  the  owners.  This  dispute  has 
terminated  and  the  mine  is  run  with  regularity.  It  is  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  gold  in  Arizona. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

By  Israel  Lawton, 

Superintendent  United  Siatea  Mint,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

From  information  kindly  furnished  by  owners,  superintendents,  and 
secretaries  of  mines,  and  from  reliable  reports  made  by  them,  as  well 
as  from  carefully  prepared  estimates  of  the  production  of  mines  known 
to  be  operating,  but  from  which  no  rej)orts  were  received,  and  from  a 
careful  review  of  all  of  the  data  in  my  possession  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  I have  estimated  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  in 
California  for  the  calendar  year  1885  to  have  been  $15,229,080.62  5 
gold,  $12,661,044.71,  and  silver,  $2,568,035.91.  This  estimate  shows  a 
production  of  nearly  $1,400,000  less  than  the  estimate  of  1884. 

While  this  decreased  production  tends  to  convey  the  impression  that 
the  mining  resources  of  California  are  gradually  being  exhausted,  such 
is  not  the  fact.  The  decision  that  prevents  hydraulic  mines  from  being 
operated  by  the  hydraulic  process  has,  of  course,  been  accountable  in 
a great  measure  for  the  present  decrease  in  production  ; for,  in  almost 
every  instance,  these  mines  had  just  reached  that  point  of  development 
where  it  w^as  anticipated  the  yield  would  have  been  far  greater  than  ever 
known.  These  properties,  with  all  their  wealth  in  sight,  are  now  idle, 
or  nearly  so.  It  is  true  that  they  are  worked  to  a certain  extent  by 
the  drifting  process,  yet  the  peculiar  condition  of- some  will  not  admit 
of  this  kind  of  mining.  At  least  ten  times  the  amount  taken  out  by 
drifting  would  have  been  only  a fair  production  by  the  hydraulic  pro- 
cess during  the  same  length  of  time. 

Then,  again,  the  closing  of  these  mines  has  thrown  thousands  of 
miners  out  of  employment.  These  men  are  prospecting  and  are  con- 
stantly making  discoveries  in  quartz,  some  of  which  have  proven  to  be 
very  valuable.  These  capital  is  beginning  to  seek  out  with  a view  to 
their  development. 

Much  more  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  quartz  resources  of 
the  state.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  Shasta  and  Trinity  coun- 
ties, w'here  new  discoveries  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  quartz  have 
been  made  that  promise  a prosperous  future  for  these  localities.  With 
the  aid  of  capital  and  improved  machinery  they  are  now'  in  the  course 
of  rapid  development. 
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Already  many  of  these  discoveries  are  returning  good  results,  but, 
being  still  in  their  infancy,  are  not  yet  classed  as  producing  properties. 

Owing  to  a lack  of  water,  the  past  year  has  been  a very  short  one  for 
the  placer  mines,  whose  usual  production  takes  a prominent  place  in 
making  up  the  gross  production  of  the  state.  In  consequence  of  insuf- 
ficient water  the  production  of  this  kind  of  mining  has  been  very  ma- 
terially reduced,  as  the  returns  from  the  counties  in  which  it  is  carried 
on  very  distinctly  show. 

“Eiver  bed  ” mining  on  a grand  scale,  by  diverting  the  river  from  its 
bed  and  then  working  the  former  channel,  is  an  experiment  that  is  be- 
ing tried  in  Butte  County.  A tunnel  is  nearly  cut  through  that  will, 
when  finished,  drain  about  13  miles  of  the  Feather  river.  The  exposed 
river  bed  will  ttien  be  worked.  The  present  year  will  show  the  result 
of  the  experiment. 

Silver  mining  in  this  state  is  constantly  growing  in  importance,  as  the 
steadily  increased  production  shows.  The  principal  silver  mines  are 
located  in  Fresno,  Inyo,  and  San  Bernardino  counties. 

From  information  derived  from  reliable  sources  they  are  all  in  a 
healthy  and  prosperous  condition,  as  far  as  development  is  concerned. 
Many  of  them,  however,  were  not  worked  to  their  usual  capacity  during 
the  year,  and  others  were  entirely  idle,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  silver. 
A great  many  new  discoveries  have  recently  been  made  in  San  Bernar- 
dino county,  the  largest  county  of  the  state,  which  are  reported  to  equal 
if  not  exceed  in  richness  any  former  discoveries.  These  are  located 
remote  from  settlements  and  lines  of  travel,  so  that  little  positive  infor- 
mation has  yet  been  received  concerning  them.  Enough  is  known, 
however,  to  recognize  the  importance  of  this  great  industry. 

The  decline  in  production  for  1885  comes  from  a very  few  of  the  coun- 
ties, while  most  of  them  j^roduced  about  their  regular  output,  some  ex- 
ceeded even  the  amounts  expected  from  them. 

This  decline  can  be  attributed  to  several  reasons.  I^^otably  the  most 
marked  decline  is  in  the  production  of  Mono  county.  This  county  was 
credited  with  a production  of  $1,285,000  in  1884,  while  in  1885  it  does 
not  exceed  $575,000,  showing  a diminished  production  of  about  $710,000. 
This  decline  is  entirely  due  to  the  large  mines  in  Bodie  district  having 
encountered  such  extremely  low-grade  ore  as  to  prevent  working  the 
mines  or  mills  to  their  greatest  capacity.  Owners  preferred  to  pros- 
pect their  mines  for  bodies  of  pay  ore  in  a careful  and  economical  man- 
ner, and  for  this  reason  the  output  was  so  greatly  diminished. 

Nevada  county  follows  with  a diminished  production  of  about  $370,000, 
caused  by  the  injunction  that  closed  all  of  the  hydraulic  mines  in  this 
county.  In  this  county  are  located  the  greatest  hydraulic  mines  in  the 
state.  Vast  amounts  of  money  have  been  expended  in  perfecting  all 
details  necessary  to  successfully  operate  these  properties  which  were 
just  beginning  to  become  large  producers  when  they  were  compelled 
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to  abandon  their  method  of  working.  Some  of  these  mines  were  yield- 
ing from  $50,000  to  $300,000  each  per  annum. 

El  Dorado  county  produced  far  less  than  has  formerly  been  credited 
to  it.  Many  mines  were  closed  during  the  year;  others  were  being  ex- 
plored but  not  producing,  but  awaiting  the  attention  of  capital  and  ma- 
chinery to  again  make  them  productive. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  low  price  of  lead,  the  production  in  Inyo  county 
has  declined  very  perceptibly.  The  ores  of  the  mines,  in  this  county, 
carry  a very  large  percentage  of  lead.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
decline  in  price  of  both  silver  and  lead,  mine  owners  did  not  feel  war- 
ranted in  smelting  their  ores.  Many  smelters  ran  only  for  a short  time, 
and  the  product,  therefore,  is  considerably  reduced. 

The  principal  mines  in  Alpine  county  were  idle  during  the  year,  and 
no  i^roduction  was  reported.  These  mines  are  now  owned  by  English 
capitalists,  who  intend  to  resume  work  upon  them  shortly. 

Considering  the  small  area  of  the  mining  portion  of  Amador  county, 
it  contains  the  largest  number  of  productive  mines  in  the  state.  Year 
after  year  the  mines  yield  a steadily  increasing  supply  to  the  world’s 
wealth.  The  largest  mines  have  attained  a very  great  depth,  and  have 
been  well  explored  and  developed. 

Butte  county  comes  forward  with  about  the  same  output  that  has 
been  credited  to  its  mines  for  years  past.  The  most  productive  mines 
in  the  county  are  worked  by  the  hydraulic  process.  By  fortunate  nat- 
ural conditions,  they  are  so  situated  that  they  can  control  their  tailings 
and  debris  by  empounding  them,  thus  overcoming  the  great  objection 
that  is  urged  against  other  mines  of  this  character  that  have  not  the 
same  fortunate  positions.  Drift  mining  is  also  extensively  engaged  in, 
and  the  production  from  the  drift  mines  is  of  large  amount.  Quartz 
mining  is  beginning  to  make  its  appearance,  but  as  yet  no  well-devel- 
oped mines  of  this  class  are  in  operation. 

Kiver-bed  mining  will  be  carried  on  extensively  at  Big  Bend,  during 
1886,  a large  output  from  which  is  expected. 

Colusa  county  is  not  a mining  county.  About  the  only  mining  done 
in  the  county  is  at  Sulphur  creek,  where  several  mines  are  located  that 
have  produced  small  amounts  for  some  years.  All  of  these  mines  were 
consolidated  and  incorporated  during  the  year,  the  most  improved  ma- 
chinery purchased,  and  a fair  ])roduction  is  the  result. 

Calaveras  county  is  constantly  developing  the  mining  resources  con- 
tained within  its  borders.  The  older  mines  continue  to  yield  their 
usual  production  and  new  ones  have  made  satisfactory  returns.  Large 
(juantities  of  very  low-grade  ore  are  worked  successfully  in  the  county. 
Old  abandoned  mines  with  the  assistance  of  new  machinery  are  again 
producing.  This  county,  altogether,  presents  a very  prosperous  con- 
dition. The  production  for  1885  was  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of 
other  years. 
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Del  iSTorte  county’s  mining*  industries  consist  most  i)romineutly  of 
placers.  Owing*  to  the  short  winter,  the  water  supply  was  so  very  scant 
that  many  claims  were  prevented  from  working  at  all,  and  those  that 
were  worked  yielded  very  small  returns. 

A large  number  of  mines,  that  formerly  were  producers,  have  been 
exhausted  in  El  Dorado  county,  yet  quartz  mining  there  is  show- 
ing well.  It  seems  oiilj*  to  lack  the  confidence  of  capital  to  again  place 
it  on  a solid  foundation  and  make  it  a great  producer.  The  mines  that 
were  worked  during  the  year  return  extremely  satisfactory  results. 
Many  discoveries  remain  to  be  developed,  which  it  is  believed  will  be 
equally  satisfactory  when  jiroper  attention  is  given  them. 

The  mining  resources  of  Fresno  county  are  being  gradually  devel- 
oped. The  production  for  the  year  shows  an  increase  not  altogether 
unexpected.  Several  discoveries  that  have  been  prospected  and  their 
richness  determined  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  capitalists,  who  are 
now  expending  large  sums  of  money  in  erecting  the  necessary  machinery 
to  thoroughly  develop  their  properties. 

Humboldt  county,  like  Del  Norte,  is  a placer- mining  county,  and  was 
affected  in  the  same  manner. 

Not  much  work  was  done  in  Kern  county  during  1885  in  the  way  of 
producing.  The  ledges  were  explored  and  extensive  developments  are 
expected  to  follow. 

Mariposa  county,  in  early  years,  was  a great  placer-mining  centre, 
and  even  now  mines  of  this  character  are  being  worked  with  varying 
success.  Attention  is  being  given  to  quartz,  and  developments  are 
steadily  being  made.  Encouraging  reports  are  constantly  being  re- 
ceived bearing  upon  the  future  of  this  new  industry  in  this  county. 

Mono  county  met  with  severe  drawbacks,  from  the  fact  that  the 
largest  producing  mines  ran  into  lowrgrade  ore,  which  largely  reduced 
the  production.  These  mines  are  all  in  good  working  condition,  and 
hopes  are  entertained  that  they  will  soon  return  to  their  old  standard 
of  production. 

Napa  county  contains  some  very  promising  silver  locations.  Ma- 
chinery necessary  to  thoroughly  develop  them  is  now  on  the  ground. 
Such  confidence  is  felt  in  their  value  that  the  owners  have  purchased^ 
at  large  expense,  all  the  proper  and  improved  machinery  necessary  to 
work  them  for  years  to  come.  Very  little  ore  was  extracted  during  the 
year,  but  that  little  gave  excellent  results. 

Notwithstanding  the  serious  falling  off  in  Nevada  county’s  produc- 
tion, by  reason  of  its  non-productive  hydraulic  mines,  the  output  from 
the  quartz  mines,  located  in  the  county,  was  not  diminished  but  rather 
greater  than  that  of  other  years,  thus  making  up  in  a measure  the  loss 
sustained.  It  is  now  expected  that  this  class  of  mining  will  be  devel- 
oped to  a far  greater  extent.  It  is  contemiilated  to  run  a deep  drain 
tunnel  on  a well-established  lode  for  a distance  of  four  miles,  thereby 
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giviug  au  opportunity  to  work  some  eighty  locations  where  now  only 
fourteen  are  producing  properties. 

The  mining  industry  of  Placer  county  was  seriously  affected  by  the 
stoppage  of  hydraulic  mining,  still  the  output  from  its  extremely  rich 
cement  drift-gravel  mines,  has  swelled  the  production  of  the  county  to 
its  usual  standard.  During  the  year  several  rich  strikes  have  been 
made  in  some  of  the  old  mines. 

Plumas  county  mines  produce  about  the  same  amount  from  year  to 
year,  and  there  seems  no  likelihood  of  this  amount  of  production  be- 
coming much  less  for  years  to  come.  Some  very  large  and  well-devel- 
oped quartz  mines  are  located  in  this  county,  which  are  steady  produ- 
cers. No  new  locations  were  reported  during  the  year. 

The  silver  mines  of  San  Bernardino  county  produced  fully  as  much, 
if  not  more,  bullion  during  the  year  than  the  amount  estimated  in  1884, 
yet  the  value  of  the  production  is  much  less. 

Shasta  county  seems  destined  t o regain  the  reputation  that  it  once 
held  for  being  one  of  the  richest  mining  counties  in  the  state.  Fre- 
quent discoveries  are  being  made,  and  those  that  have  been  developed 
have  met  the  anticipations  of  their  owners.  Silver  ore  is  being  ex- 
tracted and  treated  to  some  extent  at  Copper  City.  As  will  be  noticed, 
the  production  for  1885  is  far  in  excess  of  that  of  1884,  and  more  than 
double  the  amount  produced  in  1883.  This  is  due  to  the  enterprise  and 
energy  that  have  developed  some  of  the  later  quartz  discoveries. 

Sierra  county  has  produced  more  bullion  than  former  estimates  have 
given  it  credit  for.  The  production  of  Sierra  county  for  the  year  is  much 
smaller  than  usual,  but  the  figures  make  it  appear  much  larger.  Credit 
too  frequently  has  been  given  to  other  adjoining  counties  for  the  output 
that  was  actually  produced  in  this  county.  Very  rich  mines  are  in  con- 
stant operation,  a large  yield  froni  which  can  be  safely  depended  upon. 
New  ones,  only  j)artially  developed,  already  rival  theolder  ones  in  amount 
of  production.  A contest  between  the  old  and  the  new  seems  to  be  tak- 
ing place,  with  the  honors  yet  undecided.  Good  feeling  exists  in  every 
mining  locality  in  the  county. 

Siskiyou  county,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  is  a steady  producer ; 
still  this  year  shows  something  of  a decline  in  its  production.  Hydraulic 
and  placer  mining  are  the  classes  mostly  followed  in  the  county.  The 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  county  separate  the  two  conflicting  industries, 
and  hydraulic  mining  is  carried  on  unmolested  by  the  d6bris  question. 
The  inadequate  water  supply  compelled  these  mines  to  close  down  with 
but  a short  run.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  small  production  as  given. 

Trinity  county  is  developing  valuable  quartz  properties.  The  New 
Kiver  mines  which  are  being  developed  are  yielding  handsomely,  and 
new  discoveries  are  being  made  in  that  locality  which  promise  well.  The 
hydraulic  and  placer  mines  produced  very  poorly  for  the  year,  the  lack 
of  water  being  the  cause. 
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Tuoliimne  county  shows  a slightly  increased  output,  and  while  a large 
I)roduction  was  not  anticipated,  greater  activity  was  manifested  in  the 
various  mining  camps  than  has  been  known  for  years  before.  Nothing 
particularly  new  was  reported  from  this  county,  but  the  mining  interests 
seem  to  have  lost  none  of  their  former  favor. 

Yuba  county  has  been  too  often  credited  with  a greater  production 
than  properly  belonged  to  it.  Several  producing  mines  in  Sierra  county 
are  situated  near  the  line  of  Yuba,  and  their  bullion  is  mostly  shipped 
through  that  county ; hence  the  error  occurs  quite  naturally.  This  county 
also  has  been  severely  injured  by  the  ddbris  question.  While  the  esti- 
mated production  is  not  materially  less  than  in  1884,  most  of  it  was  from 
clean-ups  of  the  bed-rock  in  old  hydraulic  mines. 


Reported  Bullion  Production  of  Mines  of  California,  by  Counties, 
FOR  THE  Twelve  Months  ending  January  1,  1886. 


Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles  . . . 

Mariposa 

Mono 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Stanislaus 

Trinity 

Tuolumne 

Tuba 


County. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

$1,  835,  591  23 

$406  40 

$1, 835,  997  63 

422,  568  50 

422,  568  50 

397,  538  23 

2,  558  20 

400,  096  43 

40,  000  00 

5, 000  00 

45,000  00 

24,  390  00 

9 18 

24, 399  18 

383,  .'<53  85 

383,  353  85 

67,  500  00 

2, 45C  00 

69,  956  00 

20, 130  .37 

20, 130  37 

7, 498  04 

59,  961  49 

67,  459  53 

22,  003  00 

22,  003  00 

7,  500  00 

150  00 

7,  650  00 

445  00 

445  00 

87, 177  00 

100  00 

87,  277  00 

477,  860  41 

88,  349  49 

566,  209  90 

5,  000  00 

5,000  00 

1, 138,  873  68 

4,  835  43 

1, 143,  709  11 

507,  801  51 

411  43 

508,  212  94 

688,.307  71 

688,'307  71 

253,  522  00 

253,  622  00 

3,  000  00 

2,  283,  436  37 

2,  286, 436  37 

71, 125  00 

71, 125  00 

236,  004  75 

9, 123  38 

245, 128  13 

1,  060,  380  97 

10  54 

1,060,  .391  51 

119,  658  70 

119,  658  70 

18,  660  00 

18,  660  00 

175,  347  69 

10  00 

175,  357  60 

149,  503  34 

1,  273  00 

1.50,  776  34 

132, 448  73 



132, 448  73 

8,  347,  744  71 

2,  463,  535  91 

10,811,280  62 

H.  Ex.  200 9 
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Unreported  Bullion  Production  of  Mines  of  California,  by  Counties, 


Coaiity. 


Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Del  Norte 

El. Dorado 

Eresno 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles  . . - 

Mariposa 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Nevada 

Placer  

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Joaquin ... 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Yuba 

Total 


January 

1,  1886. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

$310,  000 

$310,  000 

250,  000 

$3, 700 

253,  700 

130,  000 

130,  000 

1.5,  000 

15,  000 

35,  000 

35,  000 

7,  000 

7,  000 

9,  600 

9,  600 

17,  500 

13,  500 

31,  000 

50,  000 

50,  000 

7,  500 

7,500 

22,  500 

1,  500 

24,  000 

62,  000 

62,  000 

10,  000 

10,  000 

60,  000 

60,  000 

5,  000 

3,  500 

8,  500 

1,  439,  000 

1, 439,  000 

398,  500 

398,  500 

152,  000 

152,  000 

100,  000 

100,  000 

20,  000 

80,  000 

100,  000 

20,  000 

2,  000 

22,  000 

2,  500 

2,  500 

181,  000 

100 

181, 100 

373^500 

373,  500 

219,  000 

219,  000 

162,  800 

162,  800 

7,  500 

7,  500 

171,  400 

200 

171,  600 

75,  000 

75,  000 

4,  313,  300 

104,  500 

4,  417,  800 
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Bullion  Production  of  Mines  of  California  for  the  Twelve  Months 
ENDING  January  1,  1886  (Combined  Reported  and  Unreported  Pro- 
duction). 


County. 


Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Hem 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles  . . . 

Mariposa 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer  

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Joaquin 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Stanislaus 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Yuba 


Total 


Gold. 


Reported. 


Amador $1,  835, 591  23 

422,  568  50 
397,  538  23 
40,000  00 
24,  390  00 
383,  353  85 
67,  500  00 
20, 130  37 
7, 498  04 
22,003  00 
7,  500  00 


Unreported. 


$310,  000  00 
250,  000  00 
130,000  00 


87, 177  00 


477,  860  41 


1, 138,  873  68 
507,801  51 
688,307  71 
253,  522  00 
3,  000  00 
71, 125  00 


236,  004  75 
1,  060,  380  97 
119,  658  70 
18,  660  00 
175,  347  69 


15,  000  00 
35,000  00 
7,  000  00 
9,  600  00 
17,  500  00 
50,  000  00 
7,  500  00 
22,  500  00 
62,  000  00 
10,  000  00 
60,  000  00 
5,000  00 


149,  ,503  34 
132,  448  73 


1,  439,  000  00 
398,  500  00 
152,  000  00 
100,000  00 
20,000  00 
20,000  00 
2,  500  00 
181,  000  00 
373,  500  000 
219,  000  00 


Silver. 


Reported.  i Unreported 


$406  40 


2,  558  20 
5,  000  00 
9 18 


2,  456  00 


59,  961  49 


150  00 
445  00 
100  00 


$3,700  00 


13,  500  00 


88,  349  49 
5,  000  00 
4,  835  43 
411  43 


2,283,436  37 


8,  347,  744  71 


162,  800  00 
7,  500  00 
171,  400  00 
75,  000  00 


4,  313,  300 


9, 123  38 
10  54 


10,  00 


1,  273  00 


1,  500  00 


3,  500  00 


80,  000  00 

2,  000  00 


100,  000  00 


200  00 


Total. 


2, 463,  535  91  | 104,  500  00 


$2, 145,  997  63 
676,  268  50 
530,  096  43 
45,  000  00 
39,  399  18 
418,353  85 
76,  956  00 
29,  730  37 
98,459  53 
72,  003  00 
15, 150  00 
24,  445  00 
149,277  00 
10,000  00 
60,  000  00 
574,  709  90 
5,  000  00 
2,  582,  709  11 
906,  712  94 
840,  307  71 
353,  522  00 
2,  386  436  37 
93, 125  00 
2,  500  00 
426,  228  13 
1,4.33,891  51 
338,  658  70 
18,  660  00 
338, 157  69 
7,  500  00 
322,  376  34 
207,  448  73 


15,  229,  080  62 
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Wells,  Fargo  & Co.’s  Shipments  of  Gold  and  Silver  from  the 
Counties  of  California  for  the  Twelve  Months  ending  January 
1,  1886. 


County. 


Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno .* 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kem 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Mariposa 

Merced 

Mono 

Modoc 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer  

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

San  Joaquin 

Stanislaus 

Tulare 

Trinity 

Tuolumne 

Tuba 

Others • 

Total 

Their  estimate  by  other  conveyances 


Gold. 


$1,  944,  396  00 
613,  654  00 
485,  971  00 
6, 100  00 
6,  452  00 
368, 722  00 
63, 955  00 
12, 662  00 
38, 265  00 
68, 885  00 
200  00 
12,  993  00 
143,  035  00 
8, 557  00 
493,462  00 
56, 642  00 


2, 347, 387  00 
828,931  00 
750,419  00 
370, 479  00 
19,561  00 
70,  535  00 
408,  680  00 
1,  449,  892  00 
324, 489  00 
2,175  00 
10,  810  00 
6,  878  00 
313,  997  00 
293,620  00 
225,  083  00 
1,005  00 

11,  747,  892  00 
590, 122  00 

12,  338,  014  00 


Silver. 


$3,700  00 


75  00 


56,  308  00 


865  00 


34,  950  00 


94  00 
5,  345  00 


2, 399, 191  00 
1, 800  00 
5, 652  00 


2,  500  00 


39, 178  00 
2,  549,  658  00 


2,  549,  658  00 


Total. 

$1,  944,  396 

00 

617,  354 

00 

485,  971 

00 

6, 100 

00 

6,  452 

00 

368,  797 

00 

63,  955 

00 

12,  662 

00 

94,  573 

00 

68,  885 

00 

200 

00 

13,  858 

00 

143,  035 

00 

8,  557 

00 

528, 412 

00 

56,  642 

00 

94 

00 

2,  352,  732 

00 

828,  931 

00 

750,419 

00 

370,  479 

00 

2, 418,  752 

00 

72, 335 

00 

414,  332 

00 

1, 449,  892 

00 

324,  489 

00 

2, 175 

00 

13,  310 

00 

6,  878 

00 

313,  997 

00 

293,  620 

00 

225,  083 

00 

40, 183 

00 

14,  297,  550 

00 

590, 122 

00 

14,  887,  672 

00 

Lead  and  copper  included  in  value  of  base  ores 
Total 


149,  000  00 
15,  036,  672  00 


CHAPTER  III. 


' COLOBADO. 

By  Posey  S.  Wilson, 

Aasayerin  charge  United  States  Mint,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  mining  regions  of  Colorado  are  embraced  in  what  is  known  as 
the  mineral  belt,  running  northerly  and  southerly  very  near  the  centre 
of  the  state,  and  comprising  about  one-third  of  its  area,  some  30,000 
square  miles.  Veins  and  deposits  of  ore  and  gold-bearing  gravel  have 
been  found  outside  this  belt,  notably  in  the  north  and  southeastern  por- 
tions of  the  state,  but  so  far  as  reported  they  have  not  produced  any 
considerable  value  during  the  past  year.  Twenty-one  counties  are  em- 
braced in  this  mining  area. 

The  condition  of  the  mining  industry  during  the  year  may  be  de- 
scribed as  prosperous.  There  has  probably  been  an  increased  produc- 
tion ; the  mining  area  has  been  considerably  enlarged  j new  mines  have 
been  developed  in  several  counties ; the  number  of  producing  mines 
has  been  augmented ; smelting  and  milling  facilities  for  treating  the 
ore  have  been  extended  and  improved  ; the  average  tonnage  value  of 
the  ore  treated  has  been  higher  than  in  previous  years ; some  aban- 
doned mines  have  been  reopened  and  made  productive ; considerable 
advancement  has  been  made  in  mechanical  concentration  ; there  is  no 
record  of  the  exhaustion  of  any  famous  mine,  and  the  tendency  in  mine 
management  has  been  towards  conservatism  and  economy.  Gold 
mining  has  been  more  actively  prosecuted  than  for  many'  years  both 
upon  lode  properties  and  placer  diggings.  Experienced  men  are  per- 
fecting arrangements  to  mine  for  gold  on  a scale  never  before  attempted 
in  this  state.  Exhaustive  tests  of  lode  and  placer  claims  in  some  dis- 
tricts have  indicated  richness  to  ground  that  has  been  idle  for  many 
years.  In  consequence  of  this  the  heaviest  and  best  improved  mining 
appliances  for  rapid  work  and  for  the  close  saving  of  values  have  been 
or  are  being  provided. 

The  method  of  smelting  has'been  changed  considerably  during  the 
year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  lead  has  fallen  below  the  de- 
mand. The  smelters  have  been  forced  to  use  less  lead  and  to  give 
preliminary  roasting  to  rebellious  ores,  instead  of  charging  them  raw, 
in  small  quantities,  as  heretofore.  They  have  also  contracted  for  the 
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eutire  output  of  heavy  lead  producers,  or  purchased  outright  mines  of 
this  character  to  procure  the  amount  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
water-jacket  furnaces.  Two  of  the  larger  smelting  establishments  have 
purchased  lead-producing  mines,  and  are  thus  able  to  control  the  lead 
they  require.  The  cupellation  of  base  bullion  has  become  necessary  in 
Leadville  through  the  scarcity  of  lead  ores  and  the  excessive  quantity 
of  dry  ores  that  the  mines  have  been  yielding  of  late.  The  competition 
for  the  purchase  of  lead  ores  has  been  so  great  that  the  prices  paid  have 
had  the  effect  to  greatly  reduce  the  smelters’  profits,  and,  in  instances, 
to  cause  loss  instead  of  profit.  For  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  the 
quoted  price  of  lead  averaged  3f  cents  per  pound,  but  the  price  i)aid 
the  miner  was  higher  than  the  quotations  justified.  The  last  six  mouths 
the  quoted  price  ruled  from  4 cents  to  4§,  and  the  smelters  paid  propor- 
tionately higher  rates  to  the  miner.  During  the  entire  year  the  price 
paid  was  higher  than  the  average  of  market  quotations. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  strictly  accurate  statistics  of  the  production 
of  the  precious  metals  with  the  facilities  that  are  available.  The  sources 
from  which  the  information  is  derived,  upon  which  the  following  esti- 
mate is  made,  are  the  reports  by  the  smelters  of  their  production,  the 
reports  of  bullion  deposited  at  the  United  States  mints  and  assay  offices, 
the  reports  of  shipments  out  of  the  state  for  treatment,  and  builiou 
bought  by  banks. 

The  product  of  the  smelters  in  the  state  cannot  be  given  exactly,  for 
the  reason  that  some  smelters  declined  to  state  the  amount  or  value  of 
their  product.  There  is  also  danger  that  the  Colorado  bullion  deposited 
at  the  mints  and  New  York  assay  office  may  have  here  been  included  in  the 
product  of  the  smelters  and  thus  in  partduijlicated.  For  instance,  the  en- 
tire gold  product  of  the  Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting  Company  is  in- 
cluded in  the  deposits  at  the  assay  office  at  New  York.  The  silver  also 
purchased  by  these  works  appears  partly  in  the  returns  of  small  mills  and 
smelters.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  origin  of  all  the  domestic 
bullion  deposited  at  Government  institutions.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  my  information  in  regard  to  deposits  at  the  mints  is  suffiicientlj’’ 
thorough  to  prevent  any  important  error  in  estimates  based  upon  them. 

The  information  obtained  from  the  samplers  and  ore  brokers  as  to 
the  value  of  ore  shipped  out  of  the  state  for  treatment  is  exact  so  far 
as  their  shipments  are  concerned,  but  they  do  not  include  all  the  ore 
shipped.  Some  mines  have  shipped  their  product  direct  to  foreign 
smelters,  and  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  its  exact  value  in 
all  cases.  Enough,  however,  has  been  learned  of  its  tonnage  and  aver- 
age value  to  make  the  estimate  of  the  amount  v^ery  nearly  correct. 

Some  gold  has  been  sold  b^"  the  producers  directly  to  manufacturers. 
As  the  manufactures,  generall^^,  keep  no  records  showing  whether  their 
purchases  were  of  gulch,  retort,  or  old  gold  which  had  been  previously 
used  as  jewelry,  only  an  estimate  of  the  amount  which  found  a market 
in  this  way  can  be  made.  I estimate  this  to  amount  to  $50,000. 
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Efforts  to  obtain  the  product  of  stamp  mills  separately  are  useless,  as 
many  of  them  do  not  know  the  value  they  produced.  Many  of  them  are 
custom  mills,  treating  ores  by  the  ton  for  miners  and  turning  over  the 
j)roduct  as  a retort  to  its  owners,  knowing  perhaps  its  weight,  but  not 
its  fineness  and  consequent  value. 

Efforts  to  obtain  the  product  of  each  mine  in  the  state  are  also  use- 
less, as  evidenced  by  the  report  of  the  state  census  commissioner,  who 
reports  that  more  than  half  of  the  miners  in  the  state  refused  to  report 
their  product.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  estimates  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  refiners,  as  they  often  get  base  bullion,  the  source  of  which 
they  do  not  know  exactly  or  which  may  be  reported  as  from  two  or  more 
states  or  territories,  without  stating  what  portion  is  to  be  credited  to 
each.  Great  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  the  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  product  of  each  county  separately.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the 
fact  that  public  samplers  and  ore-buyers,  as  well  as  smelters,  handle 
large  amounts  of  ore,  and  their  records  of  the  sources  of  its  production 
are  not  carefully  kept.  The  ore  also  loses  its  identity  in  sales  by  one 
smelter  or  purchaser  to  another.  Hence  we  find  that  often  the  largest 
item  in  the  reports  of  smelting  establishments,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Argo  Works,”  is  “ miscellaneous,”  with  a foot-note  to  the  effect  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  state  in  what  counties  this  ore  was  produced.  Smelters 
occasionally  accommodate  each  other  by  selling  or  loaning  ore  of  a par- 
-ticular  kind  required  for  utilizing  other  ores  on  hand,  and  this  is  a great 
cause  of  confusion  in  compiling  statistics. 

The  reports  of  the  product  of  each  county,  as  made  by  local  papers, 
which  are  naturally  anxious  to  make  as  good  a showing  as  possible  for 
their  respective  localities,  aggregated  would  give  a total  as  the  prod- 
uct of  the  state,  largely  in  excess  of  the  real  product. 

1 have  preferred  to  give  such  facts  as  could  be  obtained,  leaving  out 
conjectures  from  the  calculation. 

The  following  table  shows  by  counties  deposits  at  the  mint  at  Den- 
ver. Beneath  is  that  portion  of  Colorado’s  product  which  found  its 
way  into  the  United  States  mints  and  assay  offices  outside  of  Colorado. 

So  far  our  figures  are  exact  and  definite,  but  in  the  ai>x)ended  table, 
placed  for  convenience  in  juxtaposition  with  the  mint  and  assay-office 
work,  are  the  amounts  given  by  mills,  smelters,  ore-buyers,  and  banks. 
Some  of  these  institutions  put  the  bullion  through  one  process,  others 
through  another,  and  I have  not  found  it  possible  to  estimate  that 
part  which  may  have  been  twice  handled. 
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Gold  and  Silver  of  Domestic  Production  Deposited  at  the  United 
States  Mint  at  Denver  during  the  Calendar  Year  1885. 

Counties. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Arapahoe 

$270  86 

$1  12 

$271  98 

Boulder  

20, 198  50 

207  91 

20,  406  41 

Clear  Creek 

45,  318  57 

809  73 

46, 128  30 

Costella 

216  63 

69 

217  32 

Chaffee 

28,  526  31 

261  92 

28,  788  23 

Conejos 

276  98 

57 

277  55 

Douglas 

1, 419  89 

90 

1,  420  79 

Dolores  - 

3, 718  87 

104  12 

3,  822  99 

Eagle 

162  05 

3 15 

165  20 

Gilpin 

475,  864  41 

6,  722  84 

482,  587  25 

Gunnison 

4,  392  54 

67  00 

4,  459  54 

Garfield 

112  88 

58 

113  46 

Jefferson 

696  58 

6 10 

702  68 

Lake 

105,  531  44 

1,  627  23 

107, 1.58  67 

Mesa 

430  73 

3 95 

434  68 

Ouray 

661  70 

18  63 

680  33 

Pueblo 

205  53 

1 56 

207  09 

Park 

35,914  50 

805  78 

36,  720  28 

Pitkin 

15,  512  22 

238  74 

15,750  96 

Rio  Grande 

17,  971  94 

186  85 

18, 158  79 

Routt 

23, 104  24 

883  93 

23,988  17 

Summit 

198,525  14 

3,  699  53 

202,  224  67 

San  Juan 

34,  926  00 

237  75 

35, 163  75 

San  Miguel 

30,  557  78 

684  91 

31,  242  69 

County  not  known 

41,  672  71 

1,  633  51 

43,  306  22 

Total 

1,  086, 189  00 

18,  209  00 

1, 104,  398  00 

Colorado  gold  at  Philadelphia 

42,  596  00 

1,  025  00 

43,621  00 

Colorado  gold  at  San  Erancisco 

1,  913  00 

21  00 

1,  934  00 

Colorado  gold  at  New  York  assay  office 

1,  704,  301  00 

990,  939  00 

2,  695,  240  00 

Colorado  gold  at  Saint  Louis  assay  office 

15,611  00 

472  00 

16,083  00 

Total  Colorado  gold  and  silver  handled  by 

mints  and  assay  offices 

2,  850,  610  00 

1,  010,  666  00 

3,  861, 276  00 

Reported  by  mills,  smelters,  ore-buyers,  and  banks 

in  Colorado  and  Kansas  City,  at  coining  value... 

2,  893,  672  18 

16, 162, 437  81 

19,  056, 109  99 

Colorado  gold  and  silver  worked  at  Omaha,  at  coin- 

ing  value 

1,  315, 183  87 

5,  728,  754  00 

7,  043,  937  87 

Of  the  deposits  of  gold  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices  during  the  cal- 
endar year,  classified  as  unrefined,  the  sum  of  $2,850,610  was  reported 
as  Colorado  bullion. 

Eight  of  the  leading  smelters  report  having  refined  of  Colorado  gold 
during  the  year  $2,823,536.  Of  this,  however,  a portion  was  not  classi- 
fied at  the  Government  institutions  as  refined  bullion,  but  entered  into 
the  unrefined.  For  instance,  the  gold  bullion  deposited  at  the  New 
York  assay  office,  classified  as  unrefined  and  credited  to  Colorado, 
$1,704,301,  included  the  product  of  the  Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting 
works,  $1,141,708,  and  possibly  of  some  of  the  other  smelters. 
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The  Omaha  ami  Graut  smelter  reports  that  it  produced  in  reflued 
gold  bars  during  the  year,  of  Colorado’s  product,  $1,315,184.  This  at 
least  is  to  be  added  to  the  amount  of  unrefined  deposited  at  the  mints, 
which  will  make  a total  product  of  gold  for  the  state  of  about  $4,200,000. 
Of  silver  the  amount  of  unrefined  deposited  at  the  mints  and  assay 
offices  during  the  year  was  $1,010,660. 

Eight  of  the  large  refineries  report  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  that 
they  handled  during  the  year,  of  Colorado’s  product,  $16,837,708  silver 
bullion.  It  is  possible  that  the  amount  of  unrefined,  deposited  at  the 
mints,  being  principally  at  the  New  York  assay  office,  included  a por- 
tion of  the  product  of  some  of  these  refineries  which  was  not  of  suffi- 
cient fineness  to  be  classified  as  refined  j so  that,  allowing  for  material 
from  other  states,  which  may  be  included  in  the  amount  credited  to 
Colorado,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  production  of  silver  was  not  less  than 


$16,000,000. 

This  in  tabulated  form  stands — 

Colorado  gold  handled  at  mints  and  assay  offices $2, 850, 610 

Colorado  gold  handled  at  Omaha  smelter 1, 315, 184 

Total 4, 165, 794 


That  handled  at  other  smelters  is  included  in  the  item  which  shows 
the  footings  of  the  mint  work  because  it  went  to  the  mints  for  refining, 
while  the  Omaha  smelter  makes  fine  bars  and  sells  them  as  such  in 


open  market. 

The  silver  reported  by  smelters  is |14, 813, 891 

The  silver  reported  by  mints  and  assay  offices 1, 010, 666 

Total 15, 824, 557 


The  amount  of  gold  reported  from  Colorado  smelters,  $2,717,000  is 
accounted  for  in  other  totals,  yet  has  to  appear  in  the  footings  of  reports 


of  gold  and  silver  handled  by  smelters. 

Total  gold $4,165,794 

Total  silver 15, 824, 557 

19, 990, 351 

Lead  and  copper  produced  incidentally  to  mining  for  gold  and  silver 4,  300, 000 

Total  product 24, 290, 351 


The  above  figures  do  not  include  silver  sent  to  smelters  in  foreign 
countries,  nor  am  I able  to  hazard  even  a guess  as  to  its  quantity  or 
value. 
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Production  of  the  Principal  Smelters  from  Colorado  ore  during 

THE  Year  ending  December  31,1885. 


Name. 

Location. 

Gold  value. 

Silver  value. 

Total.  1 

Lafayette  Eeduction  Company 

Durango,  Colo  .. 

$1,  691 

$9,  006 

$10, 697  I 

San  Juan  and  New  York  Mining 

do 

41,  931 

407, 176 

449,107 

and  Smelting  Company. 

1 

Omaha  and  Grant 

Denver,  Colo 

935, 401 

2, 358, 122 

3,  293,  523 

Boston  and  Colorado 

. . . .do 

961,  200 

1,  744,  200 

2,  705, 400  1 

American  Smelter 

Leadville,  Colo.. 

89,  356 

1,119, 439 

1,  208,  795 

Harrison  Reduction  Works 

do 

12,  898 

1,  035,  590 

1,048,488  ' 

La  Plata  Smelter 

do 

11,  823 

1,  842,  843 

1,  854,  666  1 

Mauville  Smelter 

do 

18,  887 

394,  827 

413,  714 

Fryer  Hill  Smelter 

do 

5,  540 

60,  480 

66,  020 

Crysolite  Mill. 

do 

32,  348 

32,  348 

Grandview  Smelter 

Rico,  Colo  

7,  979 

140,  063 

148,  042 

Pasadena  Smelter 

do 

81,  000 

308,  200 

389,  200 

Golden  Smelter  Company 

Golden,  Colo 

293,  661 

428,  606 

722,  267 

Aspen  Smelter 

Aspen,  Colo 

1,  024,  319 

1,  024,  319 

Royal  Gorge 

Canon,  Colo 

17,  031 

397,  016 

414,  047 

Colorado  Smelting  Company 

Pueblo,  Colo 

12, 393 

586, 172 

598,  565 

Pueblo  Smelting  Company 

...  .do 

225,  761 

2,  917,  609 

3, 143,  370 

Massachusetts  Smelting  Company. 

do 

1,  013 

7,  875 

8, 888 

Total 

2,  717,  565 

14,  813,  891 

17,  531,  456 

Ill  this  statement  silver  is  calculated  at  its  coiniug’  value. 

Mr.  John  J.  Valentine,  superintendent  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.,  gives  the 
value  of  Colorado’s  product  for  1885  at,  gold,  $2,653,000;  silver, 
$18,710,000;  a total  of  $21,372,000.  Includedin  this  value  is  $4,300,000 
in  lead  and  eopjier,  in  nearly  equal  percentage.  Of  the  silver  item  a 
considerable  part  is  gold,  inasmuch  as  the  railroad  company  received 
much  of  it  in  base  bullion  to  be  carried  to  some  point  for  separating. 
Estimates  from  smelters’  returns  make  the  value  of  lead  and  copper 
$4,330,000  for  the  year. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


DAKOTA. 

By  Augustine  Heard. 

There  are  uo  points  of  especial  interest  to  signalize  this  year  in  the 
mining  industries  of  Dakota  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  precious  metals. 
The  production  of  gold  and  silver  has  followed  its  usual  course,  and 
chiefly  by  a slight  reduction  of  the  grade  of  the  ore  the  amount  of  gold 
bullion  is  somewhat  less  than  the  total  of  last  year.  It  comes,  as  a rule, 
from  the  same  mines,  all  of  which  do  not  report,  and  our  main  reliance 
for  accurate  statistics  is  the  assay  office  at  Iilew  York,  to  which  almost 
all  the  gold  of  the  territory  is  sent.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  charges 
for  handling  silver  are  higher  than  is  customary  with  private  refineries, 
but  little  of  this  metal  finds  its  way  there.  The  figures  of  the  receipts 
of  bullion  at  that  office  for  the  calendar  year  1885  are  subjoined: 


Mines. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Caledonia 

$132,  908  02 

$1,  475  58 

$134,  383  60 

Father  De  Smet 

353,  097  40 

3,  738  55 

356,  835  95 

Deadwood-Terra 

401,  069  98 

3,  828  15 

404,  918  13 

Homestake 

1, 189, 174  35 

11,404  92 

1,  200,  579  27 

Highland 

370,  310  27 

3,  3.54  57 

373,  664  84 

Iron  Hill 

107  49 

13,  836  95 

13,  944  44 

Uncle  Sam 

8, 177  04 

60  63 

8,  237  67 

Sitting  Bull 

540  33 

22,  796  27 

23,  336  60 

Mines  unknown  

409,  326  81 

5,  030  60 

414,3.57  41 

2,  864,  731  69 

65,  526  22 

2,930,257  91 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  above  returns,  as  classified  by  mines,  are 
for  only  eleven  months  of  1885,  commencing  with  February,  orders  so 
to  separate  them  only  having  been  then  received.  The  figures  for  the 
mouth  of  January  are  included  under  “ Mines  unknown.’’ 

The  Caledonia  is  an  old  mine,  but  a new  producer.  The  old  hoisting 
works  were  destroyed  by  a cave  last  July,  and  new  hoisting  works  have 
been  erected.  The  mill  was  started  in  the  spring,  and,  after  years  of 
disappointment  to  its  stockholders,  it  has  now  begun  to  pay  dividends. 
The  property  is  said  to  be  in  good  condition,  and  about  80  men  are 
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employed.  The  superintendent  reports,  in  October,  the  large  leader  on 
425-foot  level  has  struck  the  hanging  wall,  and  shows  an  immense  body 
of  ore,  averaging  $7  per  ton.  It  paid  $10,000  in  November  and  $10,000 
in  December. 

The  total  production  of  the  Father  de  Smet  is  officially  stated  to  have 
been  $381,697.41  against  last  year’s  $474,553.94,  a falling  off  of  $92,855.53, 
which  is  accounted  for  by  a lowering  of  the  grade  of  the  ore  from  $4.45 
to  an  average  of  $3.57  per  ton.  About  the  same  number  of  tons  were 
milled,  106,855  in  1885,  against  106,540  in  1884. 

The  output  of  the  Homestake  exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  $51,249 — 
$1,307,039  in  1885,  against  $1,255,790  in  1884.  The  Dead  wood-Terra 
falls  short  $43,910— $441,491  in  1885,  against  $485,401  in  1884.  The 
Highland  shows  a deficiency  of  $94,735,  its  production  having  been 
$416,686  in  1885,  against  $511,421  in  1884.  The  result  appears  more 
clearly  in  the  following  table: 


Mines. 

Total  pro- 
duction 1884. 

Total  pro- 
duction 1885,. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Homestake 

Deadwood-Terra 

Highland 

$1, 255,  790 
485,  401 
511,  421 
474,  553 

$1,307, 039 
441,  491 
416,  686 
381,  697 

$51,  249 

$43,  910 
94, 735 
92,  856 

Father  De  Smet 

XAt.  dfiorpiftaft  . 



2,  727, 165 

2,  546,  913 

51,  249 

231,501 
51, 249 

180,  252 

These  four  mines  produce  almost  all  the  gold  in  Dakota. 

There  is  nothing  especial  to  remark  about  the  other  mines,  except 
that  work  has  been  actively  pushed  in  the  Iron  Hill,  and  now  at  the 
close  of  the  year  it  is  prepared  to  take  a prominent  position  as  a pro- 
ducer. The  mill,  new,  20  stamps,  is  said  to  be  running  successfully, 
and  turning  out  bullion.  The  ore  is  free-milling  silver. 

The  only  other  silver  mine  of  note  in  the  territory  is  the  Sitting 
Bull,  which  is  situated  at  Galena,  about  12  miles  south  of  Deadwood 
It  has  a very  complete  plant,  consisting  of  a 30-ton  smelter  and  a 20- 
stamp  roasting  and  amalgamating  mill,  and  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
producing  $800  per  day,  but  it  is  in  litigation,  and  the  works  have  been 
closed  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  dividend-paying  mines  of  Dakota  are  not  numerous.  The  Father 
De  Smet  paid,  during  1885,  ten  dividends  of  $20,000  each.  The  Home- 
stake,  on  125,000  shares,  paid  four  dividends  of  25  cents  per  share,  three 
of  30  cents,  two  of  35  cents,  two  of  40  cents,  and  one  of  80  cents  ; or,  in 
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all,  $4.20  per  share;  and  the  Big  Bend  Hydraulic,  $30,000  in  all, 
aggregating  $755,000,  or  in  tabulated  form,  thus : 


We  may  now  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  total  production  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  territory.  The  amount  of  gold  deposited  in  the  New  York 
assay  office  we  have  seen  was  $2,864,731,  to  which  we  may  add  the 
small  deposit  in  the  Philadelphia  mint  of  $435,  giving  an  aggregate  of 
$2,865,166  in  the  Government  establishments. 

Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  report  the  transportation  from  the  territory  dur- 
ing the  year  at  $2,606,623  gold  and  $120,000  silver  bullion,  against  last 
year’s  $2,876,847  gold  and  $110,000  silver,  a decrease  of  $270,224  gold 
and  an  increase  of  $10,000  silver. 

A large  portion  of  the  product  of  the  placer  mines  (over  $100,000  in 
all)  is  sent  to  private  refiners,  and  j^robably  never  reaches  the  New 
York  assay  office.  This  is  also  the  case  with  much  of  what  is  brought 
out  privately  by  miners,  travelers,  &c.,  and  the  identity  of  its  source 
of  production,  Dakota,  is  lost. 

It  may  fairly  bo  presumed  that  the  amounts  deposited  in  the  New 
York  assay  office  and  the  Philadelphia  mint  preserve,  one  year  with 
another,  the  same  proportion  with  the  total  production  of  the  territory; 
and  if  last  year  the  deposits  of  gold  in  those  institutions  amounted 
to  $3,012,030,  as  appears  to  hav^e  been  the  case,  and  this  year  to 
$2,865,166,  the  difference  between  them,  $146,864,  would  indicate  about 
the  reduction  to  be  made  in  an  estimate  of  the  total  production  of  the 
territory. 

As  regards  silv^er,  substantially  the  same  work  aj)pears  to  have  been 
done  this  j’^ear  as  last,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
production  has  been  less.  In  1886  we  may  look  for  an  increase. 

The  Iron  Hill  will  probably  have  been  producing  steadily  through 
the  year,  and  if  litigation  in  the  Sitting  Bull  should  be  brought  to  a 
close  that  mine  would  at  once  contribute  largely  to  the  total ; but  the 
entire  output  of  silver  in  Dakota  can  never  be  important. 

We  have  seen  that  the  silver  in  the  New  York  assay  office  represent- 
ed a value  of  $65,526.22,  about  half  of  which  was  extracted  from  gold 
ores,  and  that  by  the  statement  of  Messrs.  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  $120,000 
of  silver  bullion  left  the  territory. 

Taking,  then,  these  various  items  into  consideration,  especially  the 
reduction  of  gold  apjiarent  in  the  deposits  in  the  Government  institu- 
tions and  in  the  figures  supplied  by  Messrs.  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.,  together 
with  the  positive  deficiency  in  the  output  of  the  four  leading  mines,  I 
am  disposed  to  place  the  total  production  of  gold  in  the  territory  at 
$3,150,000,  and  of  silver  at  $150,000,  giving  an  aggregate  of  $3,300,000, 
or  a reduction  upon  last  year  of  $150,000  gold. 


Big  Bend  Hydraulic 

Father  De  Smet 

Homestake 


pO,  000 
200, 000 
525, 000 


755, 000 
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Great  benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  extension  of  railways  into  the 
territory.  At  the  commencement  of  1885  the  nearest  i>oint  to  the 
Black  Hills  was  the  station  of  the  Fremont,  Elkhorn  and  Missouri 
Valley  railroad  (under  the  control  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern) 
at  Valentine,  239  miles  from  Eapid  City,  but  in  August  it  was  advanced 
to  Chadson,  136  miles  nearer,  and  construction  is  now  being  actively 
prosecuted;  so  that  the  line  will  reach  Kapid  City  within  a few  months. 
Supplies  will  then  become  cheaper,  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  a 
fall  in  the  rate  of  wages,  both  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  mining 
interests,  of  which  the  Black  Hills  are  the  centre. 

The  establishment  of  a school  of  mines  at  Eapid  City  by  act  of  legis* 
lature  is  an  incident  worthy  of  note  as  indicating  a desire  to  foster 
studies  which  may  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  territory. 
Land  has  been  allotted  for  the  buildings,  which  are  now  being  erected^ 
and  a suitable  appropriation  has  been  made  for  its  support. 


CHAPTER  V. 


IDAHO. 

By  H.  F.  Wild, 

Assayer  in  charge  United  States  Assay  Office,  Boise  City,  Idaho. 


Ada  county  is  practically  entirely  devoted  to  agriculture,  the  gold 
produced  being  taken  from  bars  along  the  various  rivers  and  creeks, 
worked  irregularly,  and  chiefly  by  persons  whose  main  interest  is  in 
other  pursuits. 

Alturas  county  is  the  foremost  in  the  territory  in  amount  of  produc- 
tion and  also  in  the  progress  that  has  been  made  towards  placing  min- 
ing on  a xiermauent  basis.  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Eichard  A.  Parker, 
mining  engineer  and  United  States  mineral  surveyor,  for  the  following 
facts  concerning  the  Atlanta  district.  But  little  work  has  been  done  in 
the  mines,  as  the  majority  of  the  more  develojied  have  been  under  bond 
for  sale.  There  are  in  the  district  five  stam^Dinills  of  commercial  im- 
portance. Four  of  these  are  operated  by  water-power  and  the  fifth  by 
steam.  Two  of  these  mills,  having  25  stami)s  and  a capacity  of  27  tons  of 
ore  per  twenty-four  hours,  are  i:>rovided  with  chloridizing  roasters,  pans, 
and  settlers  for  treating  silver  ores  5 the  other  three,  having  40  stamps 
and  a daily  cajiacity  of  60  tons,  are  jirovided  with  Frue  vanners,  or 
Golden  Gate  concentrators,  for  saving  sulx)hurets. 

The  district  known  as  Wood  Eiver  covers  a number  of  mining  dis- 
tricts which  will  be  here  considered  under  one  head. 

Having  direct  railroad  communication  with  Omaha,  Salt  Lake,  and 
the  other  centres  for  ore  reduction,  and  a large  and  well  equipped  smelt- 
ing establishment  at  Ketchum,  within  its  own  borders,  the  progress  of 
the  district  has  been  rajiid  and  work  reduced  to  a systematic  and  busi- 
ness-like basis.  A number  of  the  mines  have  concentrators  connected 
with  them,  and  the  ore  being  galena  is  easily  and  cheaply  brought  to  a 
grade  which  will  allow  of  profitable  shipment. 

While  the  productiou  of  the  year  was  less  than  had  been  expected  by 
those  interested,  the  work  in  some  of  the  mines  proved  satisfactorily 
that  the  ore  continues  in  depth,  a question  that  had  been  doubtful,  and 
whose  settlement  assures  in  great  measure  the  future  of  the  district. 
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In  Bois6  county  the  chief  interest  is  still,  as  it  has  been,  placer  mining. 
This  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  men  who  have  owned  their  claims  for  a 
number  of  years,  who  have  created  a vast  system  of  ditches  and  are 
working  well-known  ground,  the  amount  of  production  depending  almost 
entirely  on  the  length  of  the  season — that  again  depending  on  the 
amount  of  snow  that  falls  during  the  winter.  But  as  the  area  of  placer 
ground  decreases  more  attention  is  given  to  quartz-mining,  and  there 
are  now  in  the  district  known  as  Bois6  Basin  seven  mills  with  fifty- three 
stamps,  having  sufficient  capacity  to  enable  the  prospectors  to  put  their 
gold  into  merchantable  form. 

At  Banner  a twenty- stamp  mill  works  the  ore  of  the  Banner  mine. 

In  Cassia  county  the  mining  interest  is  also  confined  to  placers  along 
the  Snake  Eiver.  While  it  has  long  been  known  that  the  sands  of  this 
river  contain  gold  in  paying  quantities,  its  extreme  fineness  has  pre- 
vented saving  it  commercially  until  what  is  known  as  the  “burlap”  ma- 
chine  came  into  use,  by  which  it  is  saved  closely  and  economically.  This 
has  greatly  increased  the  production  of  the  region,  and  afforded  employ- 
ment for  a largo  number  of  men. 

Owyhee  county. — Silver  City  or  Carson  district  is  the  only  place  in 
the  county  in  which  mining  has  been  carried  on  beyond  prospecting  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  district,  once  very  active  and  productive,  has  for  a 
number  of  years  lain  nearly  dormant,  but  the  work  of  the  year  has  been 
very  encouraging.  The  amount  of  bullion  produced  is  unusually  large 
for  the  number  of  men  engaged,  not  more  than  thirty  miners  having 
been  at  work  during  the  year.  The  reduction  capacity  of  the  district 
is  large  in  proportion  to  its  present  needs,  there  being  three  mills  with 
thirty-five  stamps,  and  one  arrastra,  the  combined  daily  capacity  being 
sixty-five  tons  of  ore. 

Shoshone  county. — The  production  of  Coeur  d’Alene  has  been  confined 
to  i3lacers  during  the  year,  but  a great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in 
developing  the  quartz  mines. 

Two  mills  have  been  erected  and  others  are  contemplated. 

From  Custer  and  other  counties  which  I was  unable  to  visit  I have 
no  report,  excepting  as  to  tbe  production.  The  year  has  been  a fairly 
prosperous  one  in  all  the  mining  districts  of  the  territory,  and  from 
what  I have  seen  and  can  learn  from  other  sources,  in  many  of  them  a 
large  number  of  properties  have  advanced  from  the  stage  of  “prospects” 
to  that  of  producing  mines,  development  and  prospecting  have  both 
been  pushed  with  energy,  the  reduction  capacity  has  been  largely  in- 
creased, means  of  communication  have  been  improved,  and  the  end  of 
the  year  finds  the  mining  industry  in  a far  more  more  prosperous  and 
encouraging  state  than  the  beginning. 

The  various  mints  and  assay  offices  of  the  United  States  received 
from  Idaho  the  following  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1885 — silver  at  the  price  paid  by  the  Government: 
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Gold. 

Silver 

Standard  ounces. 

Value. 

Standard  ounces. 

Value. 

MISTS. 

Philadelphia 

51. 834 

$964. 35 

1, 508. 40 

$1,  477  01 

San  Francisco 

16, 257. 427 

302, 388. 14 

21, 648. 4.«? 

21,  225  48 

A86AT  OFFICES. 

Bois6  City 

5, 688. 488 

105, 805.  85 

1,  355.  74 

1,  328  50 

Helena 

14,  673. 998 

292,  936. 36 

2,  447.  90 

2,  398  42 

New  York 

4,  512. 174 

83,  947.  40 

67,  608.  82 

67,504  25 

Saint  Louis 

471.  018 

8,  760.  93 

280.  23 

274  72 

Total 

41,  654.  939 

794,  803. 03 

94,  849.  54 

94,  268  38 

Total  valuation  of  gold 

and  silver 

889,  071  41 

J 

Johu  J,  Valentine,  esq.,  vice-president  Wells  Fargo  Company,  reports 
as  follows  for  Idaho  (silver  presumably  at  average  commercial  value): 


Nature. 

Mode  of  conveyance. 

Amount. 

Gold  dust  and  bullion 

By  express  

$905,  946 
200,  000 
867, 410 
2, 450,  000 

4,  423,  356 

Do  

Other  conveyances 

Silver  bullion 

By  express 

Ores  and  base  bullion 

By  freight 

Total 

The  following  amounts  are  reported  to  me  by  mine  owners,  managers 
of  mills,  reduction  works,  or  local  bankers,  and  assayers,  who  buy  dust 
and  bullion,  or  others  whose  knowledge  of  the  district  in  which  thej" 
reside  enables  them  to  make  accurate  and  trustworthy  reports : 


[Silver  at  its  commercial  value.] 


Production. 

Value. 

Gold 

Silver 

$1,  388,  686 

3,  027, 116 

4,  365, 802 
639,  069 

5,  004,  871 

Total I 

Lead 

Grand  total ." 

Adding  to  the  above  15  per  cent,  to  cover  amounts  produced  in  dis- 
tricts from  which  I have  no  reports,  amounts  produced  by  Chinese,  and 
amounts  carried  out  of  the  territory  by  private  individuals,  I estimate 
the  total  product  of  the  territory  at  $5,755,602. 
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PKODUCTION  OF  DEEP  MIXES. 

[Silver  calculated  at  $1  per  ounce,  except  for  "Wood  River  County,  whicli  is  $1.02.] 


Names  of  mines,  by 
counties  and  dis- 
tricts. 


Alturas  Couxty. 
Atlanta  district. 


Various 

Monarch 

Buffalo 

Tahoma 

Camas  No.  2 . 


Ore. 


Lead. 


Tons. 


Wood  Rii'cr  district. 


Pounds. 


Jay  Gould 

33 

34,  260 

Eureka 

626 

776,  284 

Humbug 

5 

1,903 

Montana 

41 

32,  341 

0.  K 

32 

40,  208 

Nay  Aug 

93, 115 

Ornament 

10 

2,  047 

Humbolt 

2 

508 

Cyclops 

36 

46,  844 

Star 

31 

22,  977 

Homestake 

64 

58,  886 

Conner 

27 

27,  846 

Bay  State 

108 

144,  813 

Bull  whacker 

20 

20, 156 

King  of  the  West.. 

40 

12,  073 

P.arker 

326 

316,  416 

Bullion 

426 

477,  230 

Narrow  Guage 

285 

376,  356 

V alley  V ein 

22 

31,333 

Red  Elephant 

55 

55,  558 

Whistler 

10 

6,  237 

Forest  Creok 

4 

6,  418 

Red  Cloud 

39 

51, 441 

Enterprise 

7 

9,  886 

Pass 

26 

33,  576 

Caledonian 

7 

4,  708 

Bouaiiza  King 

8 

7,  989 

Cross  

144 

864 

Climax 

21 

5,  556 

Montezuma 

42 

9,  774 

Mountain  View . .. 

6 

5,  874 

Oriental 

1 

653 

.Justice 

25 

31,437 

Idaho  Democrat  . . 

13 

11,  097 

Illinois 

6 

7,  723 

Horn  Silver 

12 

Galore 

53 

11,117 

Argent 

69 

90,  641 

j 

Gold.  1 

Value  of 
gold. 

Ounces. 
486 
2, 033 
198 
67 
445 

1 

$10,  025 
41,  900 
4,  031 
1,381 
9,  200 

i 

1 

4 

$72  00 

Silver. 


I Total 

i Value  of  : value  of 


silver. 


Ounces. 

no 

42,  022 
7, 907 
6,  615 


3,  379 
44,  884 
655 
3,  885 

3,  615 
9, 712 

989 
213 
1,996 
.1,  260 

4.  861 

2,  290 
19,  077 

1,986 

4,  382 
113,  089 

64,  219 
27,819 
4,829 
$5,  670 
384 
434 

2,865  I 
720  i 
3,675 
933  ! 
745  ' 
71  ! 
1,  .594 

5,  580 

1,111 

310 
2,214 
1, 146 
603 

3,  293 

12,  220 

7,  842 


$110 
42,  022 
7,  907 
6,615 


3,  445 
45,  782 
667 
3,  962 
3,  688 
9,  907 

1,  009 
217 

2,  036 

3,  325 

4,  957 
2,  335 

19,  459 
2,  016 

4,  470 
115,  351 

65,  504 
28,  375 
4,926 
$5, 784 
392 
443 

2,  923 
735 

3,  749 
938 
760 

72 

1,  626 

5,  692 
1. 133 

316 

2,  258 
1, 169 

615 

3,  359 
12,  364 

7,  999 


gold  and 
silver. 


$10, 135 
83,  922 
11,938 
7,  996 
9,  200 


3, 445 
45,  782 
667 
3,  962 
3,  688 
9,907 
1,009 
217 

2,  036 

3,  325 

4,  957 
2,  335 

19,  459 
2,016 
4,  470 
1 15,  351 
65,  504 
28,  375 
4,  926 
$5,  784 
392 
443 
2,  923 
735 
3,749 
938 
760 
72 

1,  626 
5,692 

1,  1.33 
316 

2,  258 
1,169 

615 
3,431 
12,  364 
7, 999 
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PEODUCTION  OF  DEEP  MINES— Continued. 


Names  of  mines,  by 
counties  and  dis-' 
tricts. 

Ore. 

Lead. 

Gold. 

Value  of 
gold. 

Silver. 

Value  of 
silver. 

Total 
value  of 
gold  and 
silver. 

Ai.turas  County — 

Continued. 

irood  Itivcr  dis- 

trict — Cout’d. 

Tons. 

Bounds. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

"McC.arter 

14 

13, 602 

1, 181 

$1, 204 

$1, 204 

0.  c 

31 

1 8, 893 

4, 221 

4,305 

4, 305 

Enp’lft  Pird 

17 

22, 108 

1,514 

1,  533 

1,  533 

T^llmnrft 

6 

4,  518 

■ 

470 

480 

480 

Sundry  small  mines 

47 

46, 163 

4,700 

4,  794 

4,  794 

Queen  of  the  Hills. 

3,  637 

2, 181,  900 

464,  079 

473,  361 

473,  361 

Ont-nrio  . . 

498, 487 

30,  658 

30,  658 

Tyrannus 

14,  678 

1,  230 

1, 255 

1,  255 

Senate 

250 

40,  000 

15,  000 

15,  000 

PHHa  of  Tdnhn .... 

23,  031 

5, 102 

5, 102 

Maud  S 

4, 800 

4,  896 

4,896 

Plkhorn  . . 

450,  000 

43, 130 

43,  992 

43,  992 

Idahoan 

2, 189, 249 

115,  794 

118,110 

118, 110 

Mayflower 

228,  896 

40, 100 

40,  900 

40, 900 

Minnie  Moo^e 

4,  079 

528,  798 

369, 149 

376,  933 

376,  933 

Smelting  Company. 

6,  304 

3,  758, 462 

480 

$9,  948 

480, 481 

490,  090 

500,  038 

Total 

17,  067 

•12,  884,  930 

3,712 

70,  557 

1,  954,  053 

2,  043,  025 

2,119,  582 

Boise  County. 

Quart.zburg  district. 

Gold  Hill 

1,  700 

$19,  GOO 

$19,  600 

Banner  district. 

Elmira 

123;  000 

123,  000 

123,  000 

Custer  County. 

Yankee  Fork  district. 

Unknown  and  Cus- 

H,  481,  000 

2,  773 

57, 413 

325, 340 

325,  340 

382,  753 

ter. 

Bay  Horse  district. 

248,  893 

Rainshorn  smelter. 

3965,  529 

30 

621 

248,  272 

248, 272 

Other  districts. 

1 

Vn.rioiiA - 

1 

2,  681 

55,  526 

226,  388 

j 226, 388 

1 

j 281,914 

Lemhi  County. 

_ 

Entire  county 

j H,  547,849 

13 

j 207 

23, 740 

23,740 

23,  947 

Total 

j 3.3,994,378 

1 7. 197 

1 133, 367 

940,  740 

946,740 

, 1,080,107 

‘Value,  $483, 185.  * Value,  $55,537.  * Value,  $42,303.  ‘‘Yaiue,  $58,044.  ® Value,  $155,884. 
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PKODUCTION  OF  DEEP  MINES— Continued. 


Mines. 


Owyhee  County: 


Ore.  Lead. 


Tons.  Pounds. 


Oro  Fino 

Silver  Cord  . . 
Morning  Star 

Boycott 

Ida  Ellmore . . 

Empire 

Do 

Minnesota  . . . 
Red  Jacket  . . 


170 


Ruth 

San  Juan  . . . 
Mahogany . . . 

Whiskey 

Ben  Butler  . . 
Gen.  Wolaley 
Empire  State 
Idlewild ...  . 

Unnamed 

Black  Jack  .. 

Potosi 

Tailings 


Gold. 

Value  of 
gold. 

Silver. 

Value  of 
silver. 

Total 
value 
gold  and 
silver. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

3, 328 

$CC,  870 

12, 553 

$12,  553 

$79, 423 

Til 

5, 736 

1, 240 

1,240 

6, 976 

96 

2,  000 

500 

500 

2, 500 

27 

571 

32 

32 

603 

43 

864 

170 

170 

1,  054 

41 

827 

606 

606 

1,433 

42 

839 

1,  219 

1, 219 

2,  058 

150 

3,040 

1,  932 

1, 932 

4,972 

136 

2,625 

343 

343 

2, 968 

33 

683 

90 

90 

773 

44 

916 

208 

208 

1, 124 

4 

73 

37 

37 

110 

48 

992 

175 

175 

1,167 

21 

442 

392 

392 

834 

39 

816 

208 

208 

1, 024 

428 

8,  602 

801 

801 

9, 403 

87 

1,  766 

4, 448 

4, 448 

6,  214 

348 

7,  000 

2, 000 

2,  000 

9,  000 

49 

1,  000 

6, 000 

6,  000 

7,000 

11 

225 

2,100 

2, 100 

2, 325 

133 

2,753 

2, 297 

2, 297 

5,  050 

5,  385 

108,  660 

37, 351 

37, 351 

146,  on 

PRODUCTION  OP  PLACER  MINES. 


Ada 

Altnras 


Bingham 
Bois6 


Cassia 

Lemhi 

Nez  Perc6s 
Owyhee  . .. 

Shoshone . . 


County, 


District. 


Mine. 


Various 

Glenn’s  Ferry 

Bliss 

do 

Taponis 

North  Willow 

Cariboo 

Idaho  City 

Banner  Granite. . . 

Creek,  &c 

Salmon  Falls 

Fuller’s 

Leesburg 

Hoodoo 

Castle  Creek 

Silver  City 

Cour  d’Alene 


Various 

Bonanza  

Fraction 

Clarkins  & Hunt. . 
Woodworth 


Hunt’s 


Various 


Corning 

Carson.. 

Placers. 


Ounces 

gold. 


185 

61 

150 

26 

75 

210 

200 

37,  500 

416 
251 
3,  311 
625 
64 
1,  923 
18,240  1 

- t 

63,  237 


Total 

value. 


$2, 870 
1, 068 

3,  000 
460 

1,  500 
4,000 

4,  030 

600,  000 

8,  093 
4,  836 
53,  000 
10,  000 
1,  280 
25,  000 
300,  965 

1,  020, 102 
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Total  Production  of  Idaho,  1885. 
REPORTED. 


Counties. 

Gold  value. 

Silvt 

Commercial 

value. 

jr. 

Coining 

value. 

Afla  

$2,  870 

Alturas 

82,  585 

$2, 043,  025 

$2,  330, 723 

T^inorViaTn  

8,  030 

Bois6 

619,  600 

123,  000 

143, 127 

12, 929 

Custer 

113,  560 

800, 000 

930,  909 

T.OTYlhl 

53,  207 

23,  740 

27,  625 

10,  000 

Owyhee 

134,  940 

37,  351 

43, 463 

ShrtslionA  . 

300,  965 

Total .' 

1,338,  686 

3,  027, 116 

3, 475,  847 

NOT  REPORTED. 


Produced  by— 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Standard 

ounces. 

Value. 

Standard 

ounces. 

Coining 

value. 

Chinese  and  carried  away  by  individuals 

T.OTTihi  Cmint.y  

7,  i89 
5,375 
2, 150 
5,  375 
1,  881 
3, 225 
1,  613 

$133,  868 
100,  000 
40,  000 
100,  000 
35,  000 
60,  000 
30,  000 

166, 666 

$193, 939 

PArp,A.«»  Onmitiy 

Tflnlio  nmmt.y  

Snake  River. 

Pin^hnm  nmvnt.y  

Rocky  Bar 

Washington  County 

27,  777 
50,  000 

32,  323 
58, 182 

Lava  Beds 

Total 

26,808  1 498,868 

244, 443 

284, 444 

Recapitulation  of  the  Production  of  Idaho  Territory,  1885. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Standard 

ounces. 

Coining 

value. 

Standard 

ounces. 

Coining 

value. 

Actually  reported 

Estimated 

71,  954 
26, 808 

$1, 338,  686 
498,  753 

3,  363,  462 
244, 443 

$3,  913,847 
284,  443 

Total 

98, 702 

1,  837,  439 

3,  607,  905 

4,  198,  290 

Total  Gold. . 
Total  Silver 


$1,  837,  439 
4,198,  290 


Grand  total 6,  035, 729 


C H APTER  VI. 


MONTANA. 

By  Spruille  Braden, 

Assayer  in  charge  United  States  Assay  Office,  Helena,  Mont. 

A review  of  the  mining  industry  of  Montana  for  the  year  1885  shows 
substantial  progress,  not  only  in  an  increased  production  of  the  precious 
and  baser  metals  over  preceding  years,  but  also  in  a more  economic 
management  of  develoiied  ]iroperties.  The  gratifying  results  attained 
by  incorporated  companies  has  stimulated  foreign  capital  to  more  gen- 
erous investments  in  mines  deemed  to  possess  value,  but  undeveloped 
for  want  of  capital.  In  consequence  of  the  facilities  offered  by  railroad 
transportation,  owners  of  mines  remote  from  the  large  mining  centres 
have  found  it  profitable  to  ship  ores  for  treatment  in  eastern  cities. 
Improved  processes  at  many  mills  and  smelting  works  render  practica- 
ble the  treatment  of  ores  which  heretofore  could  not  be  worked.  The 
most  satisfactory  evidence,  however,  of  advancement  is  the  association 
of  abundant  capital  in  the  haudsof  men  of  large  experience  whose  efforts 
are  directed  to  the  development  of  mines  under  patent  for  many  years, 
but  never  worked  on  account  of  the  low-grade  character  of  the  ores. 
By  far  the  larger  number  of  mines  in  the  territory  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  their  profitable  working  necessarily  depends  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  the  reduction  works  in  their  immediate  vicinity  accompanied 
with  cheap  transportation  for  supplies  and  mine  products.  The  rail- 
road now  building  from  Helena  into  the  Ten  Mile  and  Red  Mountain  dis- 
tricts will  open  one  of  the  most  extensive  mineral  sections  of  the  terri- 
tory. Another  railroad,  already  projected,  from  Cinnabar,  on  the  line 
of  the  Northern  Pacific,  will  penetrate  the  New  World  district,  and  en- 
courage the  development  of  the  ndnes  at  Cook  City  and  along  the  Clark’s 
Fork. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  information  of  the  production  of  pre- 
cious metals  in  a territory  so  extensive  as  Montana,  especially  in  the 
absence  of  any  legal  requirements  to  compel  mine-owners  to  make  re- 
ports of  their  product.  Acting  upon  instructions  from  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  relative  to  the  ])hni  of  the  ])resent  report,  I have  made 
use  only  of  information  given  me  directly  by  superintendents  of  incor- 
l)orat(id  companies,  by  purchasers  and  forwarders  of  bullion,  and,  in 
minor  instances,  by  bankers  long  resident  in  the  larger  mining  corn- 
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111  unities.  So  far  as  iiossible,  with  the  means  and  time  at  my  disposal, 
1 have  visited  the  large  mining  centres  and  some  of  the  more  remote 
points.  While,  in  some  instances,  1 encountered  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  superintendents  or  owners  of  large  projierties  to  furnish 
information,  from  most  of  those  with  whom  I came  in  contact  I expe- 
rienced a hearty  readiness  to  furnish  me  all  the  information  within 
their  jiower. 

I have  also,  by  communications  addressed  to  every  known  producer 
or  purchaser  in  the  different  counties  of  the  territory,  endeavored  to 
jirocure  accurate  reports  as  to  the  amount  produced  by  individuals  or 
comiiauies  engaged  in  ])lacer  diggings  or  operating  claims  in  a small 
way.  But  little  attention,  however,  has  been  paid  to  these  requests,  in 
part,  possibly,  because  at  this  time  of  the  year  gulches  and  isolated 
claims  are  deserted  and  the  proprietors  scattered,  some  to  eastern  cities, 
others  wintering  in  the  various  towns  and  cities  of  the  territory. 

The  verification  of  newspaper  reports,  save  in  the  case  of  incoriiorated 
companies  and  large  producers,  whose  annual  reports  are  made  jiublic, 
is,  in  the  main,  impossible,  for  the  reason  that  reporters  cannot* trace 
their  information.  Hence,  under  instructions,  I have  felt  obliged  to 
discard  everything  of  this  character. 

The  placer  contribution  to  the  gold  product  of  the  territory  is  most 
important,  but  the  amount  produced  by  Chinamen,  in  the  aggregate 
large,  will  be  an  unknown  factor,  to  be  arrived  at  only  approximately. 
In  many  counties,  notably  Deer  Lodge,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Jefferson, 
Chotean,  Meagher,  Beaverhead,  Madison,  and  Gallatin,  they  are  found 
in  every  placer  district,  and  in  but  rare  instances  do  results  from  their 
labor  appear  in  any  of  the  channels  of  exchange.  It  is  a tact  well  known 
that  only  so  much  of  this  production  is  disposed  of  in  sale  or  barter  as 
sutfices  for  their  bare  sustenance,  the  remainder  passing  through  the 
hands  of  the  six  great  Chinese  companies  in  San  Francisco,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  shipped  to  China  in  the  form  of  dust. 

Their  secretiveness  and  distrust  render  it  difficult  to  obtain  knowledge 
of  their  operations.  To  permit,  therefore,  the  amount  produced  by  Chi- 
nese labor  to  bear  its  due  proportion,  I have  availed  myself  of  the  opin- 
ions of  those  long  resident  in  the  counties  above  referred  to,  verifying 
their  estimates,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  opinions  of  lessors  of  placer 
ju’operties,  and  of  miners  in  the  vicinity  of  their  workings. 

From  reports  received  from  the  different  Government  mints  and  assay 
offices  there  was  credited  to  Montana  the  past  year  gold  $1,800,549, 
and  silver  $2,120,182,  making  a total  of  $3,932,731.  This  includes  the 
amount  deposited  at  the  United  States  assay  office  at  Helena,  less  the 
amount  received  and  credited  to  the  territories  of  Idaho  and  Wash- 
ington. What  proportion  of  the  product  of  bullion,  matte  and  ore 
ship])ed  to  Argo,  Ansonia,  Newark,  Omaha,  Swansea,  and  other  reduc- 
tion woi  ks  is  ultimately  i)urchased  by  the  Government  and  appears  in 
the  above  sum,  I have  no  means  of  knowing. 
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The  Statement  of  superintendents  as  to  the  silver  production  of  prop- 
erties under  their  charge  has  invariably  been  given  in  fine  ounces.  I 
have  calculated  all  at  $1.03,  and  as  the  price  has  fluctuated  considera- 
bly, it  is  possible  I have  adopted  too  low  an  average.  Should  an  in- 
creased value  be  deemed  more  accurate,  the  gross  production  of  silver 
will  be  somewhat  larger. 

BEAVERHEAD  COUNTY. 

The  amount  credited  to  the  Hecla  Consolidated  Mining  Company  is 
from  a statement  made  to  me  bj"  the  manager.  The  gold  and  silver 
produced  by  the  Argeuta,  Bannock,  and  Bald  Mountain  districts  were 
either  purchased  by  the  First  National  Bank  of  Dillon  and  Dillon  Na- 
tional Bank,  or  was  the  product  of  ore  and  bullion  purchased  and  for- 
warded by  the  former  bank.  From  Bed  Eock  $25,000  worth  of  ore  was 
shipped.  The  sum  of  $38,053,  deposited  at  the  United  States  assay 
office  at  Helena,  is  included  in  the  amount  credited  to  the  county. 

CHOTEAU  COUNTY 

Has  but  two  mining  districts — Sweet  Grass  and  Little  Kockies. 
With  the  exception  of  the  small  amount  produced  by  Chinamen,  it  is 
believed  all  was  received  at  the  United  States  assay  office  at  Helena. 

DEER  LODGE  COUNTY. 

The  amounts  produced  by  the  Granite  Mountain  and  Hope  Mining 
companies  are  from  statements  furnished  me  by  their  superintendents. 
The  Penobscot  and  Bald  Butte  mines  issue  no  annual  reports,  but  I am 
indebted  to  the  superintendent  and  respective  owners  for  the  several 
amounts  credited  to  these  properties. 

The  Cable  mine  produced  in  1884  $450,000.  The  works  have  been 
operated  less  the  past  year.  I have  not  been  able  to  secure  a report. 
Upon  information  furnished  me  by  competent  judges  I have  placed  the 
amount  of  its  production  at  $250,000. 

The  Blue-eyed  Nellie  mine,  near  Anaconda,  a new  property,  has  also 
been  a large  producer,  but  its  owners  have  failed  to  respond  to  my  in- 
quiries, and  I am  accordingly  obliged  to  depend  upon  other  sources  for 
information. 

From  Messrs.  Clark  & Larabie,  bankers  of  Deer  Lodge,  C.  G.  Birds- 
eye and  Louis  Davis,  of  Blackfoot,  J.  Abascal,  of  Beartown,  and 
Kelly  & Irvine,  of  Pioneer,  who  are  largely  interested  in  the  extensive 
placer  workings  of  Blackfoot,  Bear  Gulch,  and  Pioneer,  I have  received 
very  carefully  ])repared  estimates  of  the  products  of  these  districts. 
These  gentlemen  have  for  many  years  been  interested  in  this  section, 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  districts  they  represent  is  fully  recognized 
in  all  parts  of  the  county.  Messrs.  Clark  & Larabie  were  purchasers 
of  over  $100,000  in  dust,  which  was  mainly  shipped  East.  The  esti- 
mates they  give  have  been  corroboiated  by  reports,  so  far  as  received. 
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from  miue  owners  in  these  districts.  An  amount  exceeding  $138,000 
was  deposited  in  the  United  States  assay  office  at  Helena. 

GALLATIN  COUNTY. 

This  county  undoubtedly  produced  a larger  amount  in  1885  than  in 
1884,  but  in  the  absence  of  authentic  information  I do  not  feel  war- 
ranted in  fixing  its  production  at  quite  that  of  the  prior  year. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

This  county  presents  official  reports  from  the  Helena  Mining  and  Ee- 
duction  Company  at  Wickes,  and  the  Elkhorn  Gold  and  Silver  Mining 
Company. 

The  Gregory  Consolidated  Mining  Company  has  had  one  recorded  run 
producing  $180,000,  and  two  others  at  considerable  intervals.  It  is  not 
believed  by  those  competent  to  judge  that  the  total  product  fell  below 
$300,000,  of  which  amount  1 allow  $30,000  for  lead.  The  gold  dust  and 
retort  received  at  the  United  States  assay  office  at  Helena,  added  to 
that  purchased  by  the  Merchants’  National  Bank  of  Helena  and  shipped 
East,  will  doubtless  cover  the  placer  yield  and  product  of  small  mills. 

LEWIS  AND  CLARKE  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  large  increase  in  the  gold  and 
silver  product  to  the  Montana  Company  (limited),  operating  the  Drum 
Lummon  mine,  and  the  Boston  and  Montana  Gold  Mining  Company, 
operating  the  Gloster  mine.  Official  reports  from  both  companies  have 
been  received.  The  sums  attributed  to  the  Homestake  mine  and  the 
Merchants’  National  Bank  of  Helena  are  also  official.  Out  of  $315,872 
gold  dust  and  gold  retort  deposited  at  the  United  States  assay  office 
here,  $138,141  appears  in  the  report  of  the  Montana  Company  (limited). 
The  balance  represents  the  placer  yield  from  numerous  workings  and 
the  product  of  smaller  mines  and  mills. 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

Messrs.  Hall,  Harrington  & Co.,  and  Henry  Elliug,  bankers,  of  Vir- 
ginia City,  have  both  prepared  for  me  careful  estimates  of  the  produc- 
tion of  this  county.  The  placer  yield  aftbrds  the  larger  proportion. 
This  is,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  Alder  Gulch  at  Virginia  City. 
Inquiries  made  by  me  there  in  person  of  proprietors  and  superintend- 
ents discovered  but  trifling  variations.  Reports,  however,  received 
from  more  distant  points  increased  somewhat  their  figures.  Of  the 
total  production,  $142,297  were  deposited  at  the  United  States  assay 
office  of  this  place. 

MEAGHER  COUNTY. 

Official  reports  have  come  to  me  from  the  Maginnis  Mining  Company, 
Merchants’  National  Bank,  Helena,  and  the  Toston  smelter.  The  sum 
of  $85,517  was  received  at  this  office,  of  which  $25,577  is  credited  to  the 
Maginnis  Mining  Company.  Reports  have  reached  me  but  from  few 
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l)oints  out  of  the  very  many  in  the  county,  and  I am  unable  to  present 
other  figures  than  these.  Doubtless,  the  aggregate  should  be  consider- 
ably increased,  possibly  by  from  $50,000  to  $75,000. 

MISSOULA  COUNTY. 

This  county  has  no  well-known  and  recognized  mining  centre.  Ex- 
cluding the  amount  actually  received  at  this  office,  and  failing  to  receive 
any  response  to  inquiries,  I am  compelled  to  accept  the  estimates  of 
residents  of  the  county  at  the  lowest  sum. 

SILVER  BOW  COUNTY. 

I have  received  full  statements  of  the  several  products  of  the  follow- 
ing mines  and  mills,  fi-om  the  owners  or  superintendents  of  same,  viz: 
Alice,  Lexington,  Moulton,  Bell,  Parrott,  Anaconda,  Clark’s  Colusa, 
Colorado  Smelting  and  Mining  Coinjiany,  Old  Lexington,  Dexter,  and 
Silver  Bow  mills. 

The  silver  credited  to  the  Montana  Coiiper  Comiiany  and  Clark’s  Co- 
lusa is  based  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  $750,000  for  the  former  and 
$900,000  for  the  latter. 

I have  deemed  it  best  to  supplement  the  above  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Butte  Miner  of  January  1,  1886 : 

The  output  of  Butte  for  1885  lias  been  as  follows: 


Anaconda  mine,  copper $3,  5G0,  000 

Other  copper  ores  shipped  east 3, 048, 000 

Matte  and  tailings,  copper *2,000.000 

Silver  ore  shipped  east 750,  000 

Bullion  per  exjiress G,  000,  000 


Total 15, 358,  000 


These  figures  are  derived  from  the  actual  shipments.  There  were  shipped  from 
Butte,  during  1885,  218,111  tons  of  copper  ore,  12,455  tons  of  matte  and  tailings, 
and  5*23  tons  of  silver  ore.  The  Pacific  Express  has  carried  out  of  the  camp,  for  the 
year,  375,000  pounds  of  bullion — gold  and  silver. 

A severe  crisis  occurred  in  the  affairs  of  Butte  which  almost  resulted 
in  closiug  down  the  largest  mines.  The  lower  levels  developed  quan- 
tities of  ore  of  low  grade. 

The  salt  used  in  chloridizing  was  furnished  by  the  railroad  company, 
being  brought  from  Salt  Lake  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  $25  per  ton, 
while  coal  was  brought  almost  twice  the  distance  for  $0  per  ton. 

The  difierent  smelting  comjianies  combined  and  protested  to  the  rail- 
road company  that  unless  the  price  was  reduced  all  of  the  mines  would 
close  down.  A compromise  was  finally  effected  and  the  price  was  re- 
duced to  $15  i>er  ton. 

At  the  date  of  this  writing  the  brakemen  on  the  Utah  Northern  Eail- 
^road  are  on  a strike.  One  of  the  results  is  the  stoi)ping  of  the  ore  trains 
furnishing  tlie  Anaconda  smelter  with  ore  from  the  mine  at  Butte.  In 
consequence  work  on  both  the  mine  and  smelter  of  the  Anaconda  Com- 
pany is  sto])j)cd  and  1,200  employes  are  thrown  out  of  employment. 
This  will  be  a serious  set-back  to  the  mining  industry  of  Montana. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  MONTANA,  1885. 

Gold. 

Silver  at 
$1.03  per 
ounce,  line. 

Silver 
at  coining 
rate. 

Beaverhead  County. 

licclii  Cousolidated  Miuiug  Company 

$14,  739  02 
14,  000  00 

$707,  451  26 

$888,024  00 

Dillon  National  Rank 

Argenta  district 

59,  000  00 
91,  000  00 
51,  000  00 
25,000  00 

74,  059  00 
114,  227  00 
64,  017  00 
31,380  00 

Bannock  district 

30,  000  00 

Bald  Mountain  district 

Red  Rock 

Chinamen 

8,  000  00 

Total  

60,  739  02 

9.33,451  26 

1,171,707  00 

Ghoteau  County. 

United  States  assay  ofiice,  Helena 

23,  502  04 
3,500  00 

Chinamen  and  others 





Total 

27,  002  04 

Deer  Lodge  Goxmty. 

Granite  Mountain  Mining  Company 

12,  000  00 

1,137,681  90 
133,  000  00 

1,  428,  066  00 
166,  948  00 

Hope  Mining  Company 

Cable  Mining  Company 

250,  000  00 
35,  000  00 
23,  802  64 

Penobscot  mine 

Bald  Butte  mine 

Blue  E3’cd  Nellie  mine 

25,  000  00 

31,380  00 

Merchants’  National  Bank,  Helena,  purchased  and 
shipped  East 

55,  000  00 
6,  000  00 

73,  000  00 

15,  000  00 

52,  000  00 

53,  000  00 
21,  000  00 

7,  662  57 

8,  661  49 
25.  000  00 
15,  000  00 
13,  .581  93 

J.  D.  Arm.strong 

Blackfoot : 

Opir  Gulch  and  Bar 

Carpenter  Gulch  and  Bar 

Snowshoe  Gulch 

Ohio  Gulch 

Three-Mile  Gulch 

Washington  Gulch 

Lincoln  Gulch 

McClellan  Gulch  

American  Gulch 

Jefl’ersou  Gulch 

Nevada  Creek 

Chinamen  from  same 

Beartown : 

Blk  Orp-pik  HTul  trihiitarip.a  

Bear  Gulch ... 

Chinamen  from  same 

Pioneer: 

Kellj'  & Irvine 

Other  parties 

niiinnmp.n  . . .....  

Total 

665,  708  63 

1.  295,  681  90 

1,  626,  394  00 
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PRODUCTION  OF  MONTANA,  1885— Continued. 


Gold. 

Silver  at 
$1.03  per 
ounce,  fine. 

Silver 
at  coining 
rate. 

Oallalin  County. 

United  States  assay  office,  Helena.... 

$6, 193  08 
9,  000  00 
6,  500  00 
4,  000  00 
10,000  00 

Emigrant  Gulch 

Bear  Gulch  

Crevice  Gulch 

Other  gulches,  Chinamen,  and  quartz  mines 

Total 

35,  693  08 



Jefferson  County. 

United  States  assiiy  office,  Helena 

76,  653  89 

76, 172  09 
1,  338  60 
15,  000  00 

45,  000  00 
4,  000  00 

Helena  Mining  and  Reduction  Company,  less  pro- 
duct Maginnis  Mining  Company 

Elkhorn  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company 

Gregory  Consolidated  Mining  Company 

$631,430  10 
174,331  25 
255, 000  00 

$792,599  00 
218,  828  00 
320,  086  00 

Merchants’  National  Bank,  Helena,  purchased  and 
shipped  East 

Basin  district 

Ore  shipped  East 

25,000  00 

31,  380  00 

Chinamen 

16,  000  00 

Total 

Lewis  and  Clarke  County. 

United  States  assay  office,  Helena  (less  Drumlum- 
mon  product  received) 

234, 104  58 

1,  085, 761  35 

1, 362, 893  00 

177,731  33 

581, 236  60 

489, 992  54 
81,  000  00 

65,  000  00 
23,  000  00 

Montana  Compau3',  limited  (Drumlummon  mine) 

C5  per  cent,  gold 

Boston  and  Montana  Gold  Mining  Company  (Glos- 

tcr  mine),  80  per  cent,  gold 

Homestake  mine 

312, 973  50 
122,  498  14 

392,  858  00 
153,  704  50 

Merchant’s  National  Bank,  Helena,  purchased  and 
shipped  East 

Eslor’s  Concentrator  and  Chinamen 

8,000  00 

10,  041  96 

Total 

1, 417,  960  37 

443,471  64 

556,  664  56 

Madison  County. 

Pony  mines 

10,000  00 

5,000  00 
20, 000  00 
20,  000  00 

1,  000  00 

5,  000  00 
15,  000  00 
25,  000  00 
15,  000  00 

3.500  00 
25,  000  00 

7.  500  00 

7.500  00 

7,  500  00 

25,  000  00 
15,  000  00 

31,  380  00 
18,  829  00 

Sheridan  and  vicinity 

Red  Bluff 

Iron  Rod  and  Silver  Star 

Alder  Gulch : 

Eagle  Hill 

A.  C.  Hunt  & Bro J^. ...... ...... 

Henry  Elling 

ITipliland  Flume  Co 

N.  Pash  1 ey 

Uavs  &.  Sterna 

AlderGulch  Comsolidated  Mining  Company 

Tj.  a.  Fenner  

Duncan,  Walsh  & Co 

T)f>yArTnont  Sj.  .Totipa  
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PRODUCTION  OF  MONTANA,  1885— Continued. 

Gold. 

Silver  at 
$1.03  per 
ounce,  fine. 

Silver 
at  coining 
rate. 

Madison  County — Continued. 

Alder  Gulch — Continued. 

Gpirmnn  K.'ir  Finnic  Company 

$10,  000  00 
10,  000  00 
6,  000  00 
2,  500  00 
50,  000  00 
25,  000  00 

Montana  Flume  Company 

Brown’s  Gulch  and  tributaries. 

... 

Chinamen  from  above 

Bivens,  Harris,  and  California  Gulches 

Total ...  

270,  500  00 

$40, 000  00 

$50,  209  00 

Meagher  County.* 

United  States  assay  ofiEice,  Helena,  less  product 

Maginuis  Mining  Company 

Maginnis  Mining  Company,  received  at  United 
States  assay  office,  Helena 

59, 823  97 
25,  577  78 
114, 422  22 
135,  000  00 

113  98 

142  00 

Maginnis  Mining  Company,  sent  to  reduction  works 
at  Wickes 

10,  000  00 

12,  552  00 

Merchants’  National  Bank,  Helena,  purchased  and 
shipped  Fast 

Tosten  smelter 

8,  000  00 
20,000  00 

10,  042  00 
25, 105  00 

Silver  ore  and  gold  shipped  East 

Chinamen 

15,  000  00 
25,  000  00 

Total * 

Missoula  County. 

United  States  assay  office,  Helena 

374, 823  97 

38, 113  98 

47,  841  00 

745  88 
6,  000  00 
12,  000  00 
12,  000  00 

Barnard  Placers 

J.  B.  Gold  Mining  Company 

Other  gulches  and  Chinamen 

Total 

30,  745  88 

Silver  Bow  County. 

Alice  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company 

Lexington  Mining  Company 

Moulton  Mining  Company 

Bell  Mining  Company 

111,  421  20 
44,  630  49 

949, 443  04 
586,  030  20 
627,741  45 
92, 400  00 
51. 793  58 
580,  912  50 

296, 109  00 

710, 126  45 
150,  000  00 
130,000  00 
385,  000  00 
25,  000  00 
947  35 

1, 191,  782  00 
735,  610  00 
787,  967  00 
115,985  00 
65,  014  00 
729, 186  00 

371,  689  00 

891,381  00 
188,  287  00 
163,181  00 
483, 268  00 
31,380  00 
1, 189  00 

Old  Lexington  mill 

Colorado  Smelting  and  Mining  Company 

Parrott  Silver  and  Copper  Company,  4,935.15  tons 
copper,  at  $60  Ag  per  ton 

59,  286  82 

Anaconda,  30,995  tons  copper,  average  assay,  21.82 
ounce,  Ag 

Montana  Copper  Company 

Clark’s  Colusa 

Silver  Bow  Mill 

Dexter  Mill 

United  States  assay  office,  Helena 

Placers  

15, 724  15 
55.  000  00 

Silver  ore  shipped  East 

750,  000  00 

941, 432  00 

Total 

286,  062  66 

5,  335, 503  57 

6,697,351  00 

Includes  the  new  county  of  Fergus. 
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KECAPITULATION. 


Counties. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total  gold  and 
silver  at  coin- 
ing rate. 

Commercial 
rate  ($1.03). 

Coining  rate. 

Beaverhead  

$66,  739 

$933, 451 

$1, 171, 707 

$1, 238, 446 

Choteau ; 

27,  002 

27, 002 

Deer  Lod<?e 

665, 709 

1, 295,  682 

1, 626,  394 

2, 292, 103 

Gallatin 

35,  693 

35,  693 

Jeflerson  

234, 164 

1,  085,  761 

1,  362,  893 

1,  597,  057 

Lewis  and  Clarke 

1,  417,  960 

443, 472 

556,  664 

1,  974,  624 

Madison 

270,  500 

40,  000 

50.  209 

320,  709 

Meagher 

374,  824 

38, 114 

47,  841 

422,  065 

Missoula 

30,  746 

30,  746 

Silver  Bar 

286,  063 

5,  335,  503 

6,  697,  351 

6,  983,  414 

3,  409, 400 

9, 171,  983 

11,  513,  059 

14,  922,  459 

CHAPTER  VII. 


NEVADA. 

By  William  Garrard, 

Super iuten dent  United  Stales  Mint,  Carson  City,  Nev. 

The  mining  interests  of  this  state  during  the  jiast  year  have  been  in 
a very  depressed  condition.  The  great  reduction  in  the  value  of  silver 
bullion  is  no  doubt  the  main  cause  of  this  depression.  The  closing  of 
the  mint  at  Carson,  by  depriving  the  producers  of  this  state  of  a home 
market  and  of  means  for  the  ready  conversion  of  bullion  into  coin,  has 
had  its  effect  in  adding  to  the  depression,  especially  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state. 

These  causes  have  not  only  reduced  the  iiroduction  of  silver,  but  also 
of  gold.  It  is  not  generally  understood  that  in  Nevada  the  production 
of  gold  is  dependent  to  a very  large  extent — I might  say  almost  en- 
tirel}' — on  the  production  of  silver.  There  are  very  few  mines  in  this 
state  that  are  worked  exclusively  for  gold.  In  most  instances  the  gold 
and  silver  occur  together  in  the  same  ore,  hence  any  cause  that  acts  in- 
juriously on  the  production  of  the  one  equally  affects  the  other.  For 
instance,  the  yield  of  the  Comstock  lode  for  1885  shows  $1,906,158.05  iu 
gold  and  $2,150,910.59  in  silver. 

Of  the  bullion  deposited  iu  the  mint  at  Carson  for  the  few  months  it 
was  in  operation  in  1885,  $759,652.30  was  gold  and  $447,797.80  was 
silver. 

Owing  to  the  introduction  of  concentrators  in  working  Comstock  ores 
it  may  be  reason  ably  anticipated  that  the  year  1886  will  show  a greater 
yield  of  gold  than  silver. 

There  are  available  two  chief  sources  from  which  to  estimate  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  and  silver  in  Nevada.  The  one  is  the  report  of  Wells, 
Fargo  & Co.,  wherein  the  movement  of  the  two  metals  is  reported  sep- 
arately. The  other  is  the  quarterly  reports  made  to  the  county  assess- 
ors by  the  superintendents  of  the  mines,  as  required  by  law,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taxation.  The  latter  do  not  distinguish  between  gold  and 
silver. 

With  a view  to  the  verification  of  these  reports,  and  especially  in 
order  to  establish  the  relative  amount  of  the  gold  and  silver  product  of 
each  county,  as  reported  by  the  assessors,  I addressed  a printed  circu- 
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lar  to  tbe  superintendents  of  nearly  all  the  producing  mines  in  the 
state,  asking,  among  other  things,  statements  of  their  output  of  bullion 
for  the  year  J 885,  and  the  value  of  the  same. 

Not  half  of  those  addressed  responded,  yet  enough  answered  to  en- 
able me  to  form  a fair  estimate  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  produced  by  each  county,  as  shown  by  the  assessor’s  reports. 
These  answers  have  also  enabled  me  to  form  an  approximate  estimate 
of  so  much  of  the  production  as  was  not  reported  to  the  assessors. 

Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  report  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  Ne- 
vada for  the  year  1885  as  follows: 


Product  op  Nevada  for  1885. 
Estimated  by  John  J.  Valentine. 
[Silver  reckoned  presumably  at  commercial  value.] 


Gold  dust  and  bullion  by  express $1,  253, 355 

Silver  bullion  by  express 6,  575, 430 

Ores  and  base  bullion  by  freight 1, 384, 336 

Total 9,  213, 121 


The  production  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  year  1885  in  the  state  of 
Nevada,  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  county  assessors  to  the  state  comp- 
troller, by  counties,  is  as  follows: 


Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  Nevada,  1885. 
Reported  to  the  State  Comptroller. 

[Silver  presumably  at  market  value.] 

Counties. 

Number 
of  tons 
worked. 

Value  in  gold 
and  silver. 

Churchill 

1, 146 

$42,  380  00 

Douglas .... 

Elko  

5, 717 
46, 161 
50, 248 
13,  904 
2,  002 
2, 719 
56, 396 
212 

311.  594  22 
762, 141  65 
1, 212,  090  97 
253,  512  12 
499,  799  61 
73,  920  53 
177, 134  28 
21, 581  64 

Esmeralda  

Eureka ..... 

Humboldt  

Lander ........ 

Lincoln 

Lyon - 

N ve. ........ 

Ormaby  . . . ...  

Stoi’ey 

238, 942 

2,  952, 499  38 

Whit.ft  Pinrt  

15, 707 
433, 154 

1 

330, 126  76 
6,636,781  16 

Total 
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My  estimate,  based  upon  the  above  reports,  upon  the  answers  of  many 
mining  superintendents,  upon  deposits  at  the  mint  not  otherwise  ac- 
counted for,  and  from  the  best  available  information  froui  all  sources,  is 
as  follows: 


Production  of  Nkvada  for  1885. 

Estimated  by  William  Garrard,  Superintendent  of  United  States 

Mint  at  Carson. 


Counties. 


Cburcbill  .. 

Douglas 

Elko 

Esmeralda  . 

Eureka 

Humboldt.. 

Lander 

Lincoln 

Lyon 

Nye 

Storey 

Wasboe 

White  Pine 

Total . 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

$400 

$72,  000 

$72,  400 

12, 000 

1,  000 

13,  000 

16,  000 

472,  000 

488,  000 

150,  000 

853,  000 

1,  003,  000 

600,  000 

1,  000,  000 

1,  600,  000 

80,  000 

250,  000 

330,  000 

770  511 

770  511 

20,  000 

180,  000 

200,  000 

84,  300 

168,  600 

252,  900 

400 

30,  000 

30,  400 

1,  915,  700 

2, 131,  400 

4,  047, 100 

5,  000 

800 

5,800 

200,  000 

300,  000 

500,  000 

3,  083,  800 

6,  229,  311 

9,  313,  111 

The  above  estimate  can  be  offered  only  as  an  approximation  and  is 
more  likely  to  be  below  rather  than  above  the  actual  product. 

By  comparing  the  foregoing  estimate  of  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  with 
that  of  1884  it  is  shown  that  the  production  of  1885  exceeded  that  ot 
the  previous  year  $324,202. 

A comparison  of  the  assessors’  reports  for  the  two  years  shows  a gain 
for  1885  of  $45,106.39.  As  compared  with  the  estimate  given  in  Directoi 
Burchard’s  report  on  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  for  1884  a 
gain  of  $213,111  is  shown  for  1885. 

Had  silver  remained  of  the  same  value  as  the  average  of  last  year 
tliere  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  estimate  would  have  been  in- 


creased by  some  two  millions.  The  depreciation  of  silver  has  had  the 
effect  of  turning  the  attention  of  j)rospectors  to  the  discovery  of  gold 
mines  more  than  in  former  years.  While  a few  new  gold  mines  have  been 
disco v’ered,  some  of  which  are  in  process  of  successful  development, 
the  fact  has  been  more  fully  established  than  ever  that  our  production 
of  gold  is  almost  exclusively  incidental  to  the  production  of  silver  and 
dependent  on  silver  mining. 

During  the  year  under  consideration  there  have  been  no  important 
discoveries  of  new  mining  districts,  nor  any  striking  developments  in 
the  old  mining  camps.  Nor  has  there  been  any  marked  improvement 
either  iu  mills  or  other  means  of  reduction.  This  year,  however,  shows 
a remarkable  change  in  the  manner  of  handling  low-grade  Comstock 
H.  Ex.  290 11 
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ores  by  tbe  introduction  of  concentrators.  In  most  of  the  mills  on  the 
Carson  river,  where  nearly  a thousand  tons  of  ore  are  crushed  daily,  con- 
centrators have  been  introduced.  These  concentrators  are  of  difierent 
kinds. 

The  “Golden  Gate,”  the  “Triumph,”  and  the  “Frue”  are  now  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  They  are  all  constructed  by  application  of  the  physi- 
cal law  and  action  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  pulverized  miscellane- 
ous material  under  treatment.  They  have  been  introduced  at  so  late  a 
date  that  results  in  but  few  instances  have  been  reached.  'Set  all  the 
superintendents  with  whom  I have  conversed  are  sanguine  of  greatly 
reducing  the  cost  of  milling  certain  classes  of  ore.  For  chloride  ores, 
however,  these  concentrators  are  all  admitted  to  be  worthless. 

Where  ores  contain  gold,  either  alone  or  in  association  with  silver  iu 
the  form  of  sulphurets,  all  of  the  concentrators  in  use  work  a great  sav- 
ing in  the  cost  of  reduction.  For  instance,  in  one  mill  each  concentrator 
handles  30  tons  of  ore  directly  from  the  battery  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  concentrates  150  tons  into  a single  ton.  Of  course  the  proportion  ot 
sulphurets  in  this  ore  to  the  whole  mass  is  very  limited,  amounting  per- 
haps to  not  over  one-half  of  1 per  cent.  Some  gold  mines  in  California 
carry  10  per  cent.,  and  more,  of  sulphurets,  hence  not  more  then  10  tons 
could  possibly  be  concentrated  into  one.  The  great  advantage  accruing 
to  the  mill  above  referred  to  is  in  the  reduction  of  labor.  Instead  of 
running  150  tons  through  the  pans  but  1 ton  has  to  be  ground  and 
amalgamated;  the  loss  of  quicksilver  is  reduced  to  a minimum;  the 
shoveling  of  the  pulp  from  the  tanks  (thehardestof  all  w^orkaboutamill); 
the  charging  of  the  pans;  the  grinding,  and  the  discharging  of  the  pans 
and  settlers  are,  by  this  new  process,  all  done  away  with,  while  the  sav- 
ing in  wear  and  tear  of  shoes  and  dies,  and  in  outlay  for  renewals  of 
plant,  will  be  very  great. 

A new  enterprise  under  the  control  of  a Boston  company  has  lately 
attracted  much  general  interest.  I refer  to  the  attempt  to  recover 
from  the  bottom  of  Carson  river  the  rich  tailings,  amalgams,  and  quick- 
silver that  have  been  washed  into  that  stream  for  thepast  twenty-seven 
years.  A large  proportion  of  the  milled  ores  from  the  “Comstock” 
have  gone  into  the  river  in  this  form.  The  company’s  machinery  not 
yet  having  arrived,  it  cannot  be  described.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  be 
seen  whether  any  process  yet  invented  is  equal  to  the  probable  recovery 
of  the  precious  metals  from  the  immense  accumulation  of  rich  refuse  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Carson  river. 

I should  not  omit  to  mention  that  a new  mill  lor  crushing  ore  has  been 
introduced,  and  is  in  successful  operation  in  at  least  two  mining  dis- 
tricts in  this  state.  I refer  to  the  so-called  “ roller  pan.”  Where 
the  intention  is  to  concentrate  the  ores  for  shii)ment  it  is  claimed  to  be 
found  cheaper  than  the  battery  and  to  have  the  advantage  of  making 
less  slime.  Many  gold  mines  in  Calitbrnia  have  adopted  this  mill  in 
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preference  to  the  stampmill,  and  use  it  for  both  grinding  and  amalgama- 
tion. 

What  is  greatly  needed  in  Nevada  is  the  erection  of  reduction  works, 
capable  of  handling  all  classes  of  ores,  at  some  point  convenient  to  rail- 
road transportation.  At  present  much  of  the  ore  and  concentrates  for 
want  of  such  works  is  shipped  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Argo,  Colorado,  and 
the  Selby  works  in  California.  The  cost  of  transportation  to  these  dis- 
tant points  reduces  the  profit  of  the  miner,  and  in  manj'  instances  pre- 
vents him  from  profitably  working  his  mine  when  a home  market  would 
afford  a small  profit. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

By  Walter  C.  Hadley. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  gross  output  of  the  precious 
metals  from  New  Mexico  in  1885  was  IG  per  cent,  larger  than  that  of  1884 
appears  the  rapid  increase  in  gold  production.  The  figures  show  that 
two  and  one-half  times  as  much  gold  was  mined  in  1885  as  in  the  year 
previous.  This  is  due  to  the  revival  of  industry  in  certain  gold  districts 
of  Grant,  Socorro,  Colfax,  and  Sierra  counties,  as  well  as  to  entirely 
new  discoveries  of  gold  in  the  same  counties.  During  that  portion  of 
1886  which  has  already  elapsed  there  has  been  a further  increase,  and 
Santa  Fe  county  may  be  expected  to  rank,  in  a very  short  time,  next 
to  the  counties  above-named,  and  ])ossibly  to  equal  some  one  of  them. 
It  seems  probable  that  in  the  future.  New  Mexico  will  become  more  widely 
known  by  her  gold  mines  than  by  her  silver  mines,  although  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  can  be  exhausted.  The  proof  is  posi- 
tive that  as  depth  is  gained  upon  the  fissure-veins  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  metal  does  not  lower,  and  no  case  of  “ digging  out  ” of  a mine  in 
limestone  has  thus  far  come  to  my  notice. 

Kingston,  Silver  City,  and  Socorro  have  been  the  centres  of  attraction 
for  mining  men  during  the  year,  and  large  amounts  of  money  are  being 
invested  steadily  in  the  mines  tributary  to  those  ])oiuts. 

Lincoln  county,  it  is  expected,  will  begin  to  produce  gold  ores  rapidly 
when  the  railroad  now  building  from  El  Paso  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

During  1886  may  be  expected  the  most  active  operations  in  pros- 
pecting and  mining  in  the  Black  Eange,  and  in  the  extreme  western 
})ortionsof  the  counties  of  Socorro  and  Grant. 

New  Mexico  would  have  been  far  ahead  of  her  present  status  in  the 
production  of  precious  metals,  it  may  be  believed,  had  she  received  her 
first  impetus  in  the  industry  at  any  other  time  than  that  in  which  she 
did,  viz:  the  era  in  which  a general  disgust  i)ervaded  the  public  mind 
because  of  the  collapsing  of  fraudulent  schemes  during  the  bonanza 
days  of  Leadville.  While  this  territory  has  sufiered  from  the  general 
depression  following  that  fever  of  excitement,  growth  and  development 
may  be  expected  to  follow  from  the  fact  that  capital  is  again  seeking 
investment  here. 
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I place  the  production  of  precious  metals  in  the  territory  for  1885 
S80(), 500  gold,  $3,023,500  silver;  total,  $3,830,000,  divided  as  follow 


Counties. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Bernalillo 

Coll’ax 

$9,  500 
195^000 
8,  000 
259,  000 
55,  000 
12,  000 
118,  000 
150,  000 

$500 
45,  000 
12,  000 
1, 125,  000 
3,  000 
13,  000 
1,  175,  000 
650,  000 

$10,  000 
240,  000 
20,  000 
1,384,  000 
58,  000 
25,  000 
1,293,  000 
800,  000 

Dona  Aua 

Grant 

Lincoln 

Santa  F6 

Sierra  

Socorro 

Total 

80G,  500 

3,  023,  500 

3,  830,  000 

It  will  be  observed  that  whereas  Socorro  county  is  credited  with  onlj' 
$800,000  ore  production  above,  the  bullion  output  was  $1,061,544.70,  as 
given  by  the  returns  from  smelters  at  Socorro,  the  difference  being  due 
to  ores  brought  there  from  other  parts  for  treatment. 

BERNALILLO  COUNTY. 

The  most  active  mining  work  done  here  during  1885  was  that  in  the 
copper  mines  at  Copper  City,  north  of  Albuquerque,  the  ores  of  which 
carry  only  traces  of  the  precious  metals.  In  Hell  Canon  district,  east 
of  Albuquerque,  two  gold  mines,  the  Star  and  IMilagres,  have  been 
worked  in  a small  way,  their  ores  being  treated  in  a stamp-mill  at  that 
place.  The  estimated  output  was  $9,500  iu  gold  bullion  and  $500silv^er. 

COLFAX  COUNTY. 

No  portion  of  the  territory  can  claim  a more  rapid  advance  in  point 
of  production  of  precious  metals  during  the  year  1885  than  Colfax 
county.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  less  is  heard  about  its  mines  than 
those  of  any  other  district.  The  estimated  output  in  1884  was  $50,000, 
while  for  the  past  year  the  output  is  figured  at  $240,000.  This  value 
was  largely  taken  from  the  placers,  although  there  are  50  stamps  iu  the 
Ute  Creek  and  Elizabethtown  districts,  and  the  total  capacity  of  all  ore 
works  is  100  tons  per  day.  Prospecting  continues  with  energy.  Ore 
was  shipped  from  23  mines;  assessment  work  done  on  100;  260  miners 
are  employed;  the  Montezuma  mine  produced  the  most  value.  Seven- 
dollar  ore  from  the  Measures  mine  is  worked  to  a profit.  The  other 
mines  producing  profitably  were  the  Aztec,  Black  Horse,  Bull-of-the- 
woods,  American  Flag,  and  Homestake. 

DONA  aSTA  county. 

Active  mining  work  was  ])rosecuted  only  in  the  Organ  and  Jarrilla 
mining  districts  of  this  county  during  1885.  Assessment  work  was 
done  on  about  100  claims.  Ore  was  shipped  from  10.  The  output  is 
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estimated  at  $20,000.  Prospecting  is  now  more  active  than  at  any  i)re- 
vious  time  in  the  history  of  the  mining  industry  in  the  county.  The 
Bennett,  Dallas,  Tom  Paine,  Little  Buck,  Stephauson,  Galloway,  Mem- 
phis, Grey  Eagle,  and  Silver  Gem  were  worked  profitably  during  the 
year. 

The  deepest  shaft  in  Organ  district  is  at  the  Memphis  mine,  which 
is  in  a body  of  copper  and  silver  ore  of  too  low  a grade  for  shipment. 
This  shaft  is  175  feet  deep. 

The  Galloway  has  been  prospected  to  a depth  of  135  feet,  always 
producing  high  grade  ore,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  tbe 
mine  profitable.  At  that  depth  a body  of  pay  mineral  has  been  dis- 
covered and  the  mine  is  being  put  into  shape  to  make  it  producing. 

The  Little  Buck  has  yielded  $30,000,  one  car-load  shipment  netting 
$12,000.  The  deepest  shaft  upon  the  i^roperty  is  80  feet.  Ore  has  been 
mined  profitably  at  different  points  on  this  ledge  for  2,000  feet. 

The  Tom  Paine  mine  has  been  leased  to  parties  who  are  working,  at 
five  different  points,  the  entire  length  of  the  property,  upon  the  surface. 
The  ore  produced  runs  about  100  ounces  in  silver. 

The  Dallas  mine  at  one  jioint  iiroduces  lead  carbonates  running  well 
in  silver.  At  another  a face  of  solid  galena  has  been  uncovered  run- 
ning high  in  silver. 

The  camp  is  strictly  without  capital,  being  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  output  of  the  mines  to  support  about  thirty  prospectors. 

The  Jarrilla  mining  district,  which  is  adjacent  to  Organ,  has  been 
developed  to  some  extent  during  the  past  year.  Three  mines  have  been 
patented,  and  the  camp  only  awaits  the  arrival  of  a projected  railroad 
to  place  the  large  deposits  of  copper  ore  on  a paying  basis. 

At  Las  Cruces  a smelter  was  erected  in  the  fall  of  1885  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  ores  from  the  Organ  mountains.  It  consisted  of  a 
copper  and  galena-silver  stock,  each  of  ten  tons  capacity.  Owing  to 
litigation  the  works  have  never  been  put  in  operation,  but  are  all  com- 
pleted. It  is  expected  that  matters  will  be  settled  and  the  smelter 
soon  blow  in. 

The  nearest  railroad  point  to  Organ  is  Las  Cruces,  16  mi'es  distant. 
The  ores  must  be  brought  for  shipment  in  wagons,  and  then  sent  by 
rail  to  the  nearest  smelter,  which  is  at  Socorro,  N.  Mex.,  or  to  Pueblo, 
Colo.  Tbe  expenses  incurred  make  a number  of  mines  unprofitable 
which  will  be  counted  in  the  list  of  producing  mines  as  soon  as  smelting 
facilities  are  obtained. 

GRANT  COUNTY. 

Within  the  lines  of  Grant  county  there  has  always  been  more  mining 
carried  on  than  in  any  other  part  of  17ew  Mexico.  Indeed,  a reference  to 
the  past  records  shows  that  ])rior  to  the  date  when  Sierra  county  was 
made  of  a i)ortion  of  Grant,  the  latter  had  preserved  the  distinction  of 
producing  more  gold  and  silver  than  all  other  parts  of  New  Mexico  com- 
bined. In  1885  Grant  county  did  not  fall  behind  her  standard  j never- 
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theless  she  recoguizes  a promising  rival  in  Sierra.  Silver  City  is  j'et 
regarded  as  the  principal  mining  centre  of  New  IMexico,  and  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  such  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  capitalists  are  tliere 
establishing  reduction  works  of  various  kinds,  and  the  miner  and  pros- 
pector find  already  a competing  market  for  their  ores. 

During  the  year  the  Flagler  Eeductiou  Works  were  placed  in  success- 
ful operation,  treating  ores  by  the  Eussell  process,  as  particularly  de- 
scribed in  the  article  on  Sierra  County  concerning  the  Sierra  Grande 
Company’s  new  mill.  The  Silver  City  Concentrating  Works  are  now 
prepared  to  buy  concentrating  ore,  and  have  all  the  work  they  can  do. 
They  are  supplied  with  stamps,  Fruevanners  and  Hooker  concentrator. 
A new  concentrating  plant  with  steam  stamps  and  Rouse  tables  has 
been  erected  upon  the  properties  managed  by  W.  H.  Newcomb,  on 
Legal  Tender  Hill,  within  the  city  limits.  The  Bremen  mill  has  been 
entirely  overhauled  and  much  improved  for  the  work  of  handling,  by 
amalgamation  and  concentration,  the  ores  from  Bremen’s  famous  ’76 
mine.  A custom  smelter  is  also  projected  at  Silver  City. 

A large  and  easily  traced  limestone  and  slate  or  quartzite  contact,  in 
which  silver  is  traced  at  all  points  where  exposed  to  view,  and  at  many 
points  where  this  contact  has  been  mined  upon,  extends  from  the  town  of 
Silver  City  to  the  valley  of  the  Mangus.  Large  and  paying  bodies  of 
ore  have  been  found  upon  it.  Such  is  the  case  on  Legal  Tender  Hill, 
upon  the  Sherman  and  adjoining  mines,  the  Thayer-Crowley,  the  Kirby, 
Childer’s,  Burro,  Income,  Twin  Sisters,  Penrose-Bonanza,  and  Old  Man 
mines.  In  other  mines  of  the  same  belt  the  ore-bodies  go  out  into  the 
limestone  entirely  or  into  the  slate — the  Bremen,  Providencia,  Emma, 
Hidden  Treasure,  for  examples. 

In  the  same  belt  there  are  also  a few  fissure  veins  in  the  syenite 
that  lies  under  the  limestone  above  referred  to,  which  show  extremely 
rich  ore,  but  which  have  not  received  the  attention  they  merit.  The 
Black  Prince  and  Pauline  are  examples.  Whenever  metal  is  found  in 
this  contact  or  in  the  veins  following  it  a rhyolite  is  readily  discovered 
in  close  proximity.  No  perpendicular  contacts  between  limestone  and 
porphyry  have  yet  been  opened  up,  showing  silver  or  gold  in  paying 
quantities.  Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  exist,  and  this  is  made 
all  the  more  probable  by  reason  of  the  important  discoveries  made  late 
in  1885  upon  Walnut  Creek,  at  a point  about  12  miles  northwest  of  Silver 
City,  in  the  Peerless  mine.  This  is  a generous  vein,  almost  perpendic- 
ular, with  limestone  for  the  hanging  and  porphyry  for  the  foot  wall. 
The  owners  of  this  property  netted  $2,000  from  the  first  car-load  of  ore 
shipped,  and  the  value  of  succeeding  car-loads  increased  steadily,  while 
the  vein  continues  in  strength.  This  property  has  recently  been  bonded 
for  $250,000.  Other  locations  upon  the  same  contact  vein  have  been 
made,  and  in  nearly  all  of  them  good  ore  was  ex))osed. 

The  new  town  that  has  sprung  up  is  known  as  Stewartville. 
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Bullard’s  Peak  district,  also  widely  known  by  the  name  of  Black 
Hawk,  claims  the  deepest  mine  in  the  territory,  that  of  the  Solid  Silver 
Mining  Company.  Good  ore  is  being  extracted  at  a depth  of  700  feet 
from  surface.  The  veins  of  this  district  are  chiefly  true  fissures  in  sye- 
nite, and  are  crossed  by  porphyry  dykes,  from  which  they  appear  to 
have  been  enriched  in  silver.  A noticeable  fact  is  that  in  some  of  the 
workings  silver  is  found  on  one  side  only  of  the  influential  crossing. 
In  one  or  two  instances  the  course  of  the  porphyry  dykes  is  parallel 
with  the  course  of  the  veins.  The  Eose  mine,  purchased  by  a stock 
company  early  in  1885,  was  developed  rapidly,  and  has  taken  rank  along- 
side the  Black  Hawk  mine  of  the  Solid  Silver  company  as  a producer. 
Machinery  has  been  placed  upon  the  main  shaft. 

Native  silver  in  rare  shapes  is  frequently  found  in  these  veins.  Large 
quantities  of  nickel  and  cobalt  are  also  found.  There  has  been  a very 
general  improvement  in  the  prospects  of  the  Burro  Mountains,  and 
many  other  claims  besides  those  mentioned  above  are  looking  well. 

The  Old  Man  mine  at  Fleming  was  worked  continuously  throughout 
the  year.  A great  deal  of  development  work  was  done.  A tunnel  was 
cut  through  the  mountain  connecting  the  east  and  west  workings  on 
the  vein.  Hoisting  works  were  erected  and  about  $75,000  in  high-grade 
ore  was  shipped. 

The  average  value  of  oie  shipped  was  $306  i)er  ton.  The  large  ac- 
cumulation of  low-grade  oie  upon  the  dumps  has  induced  the  owners 
to  take  steps  to  erect  a mill  at  the  mine,  there  being  an  abundance  of 
water  available.  High-grade  ores  were  shipped  from  a few  other  claims 
in  this  camp,  including  the  Charlie  Eoss,  “49,”  and  Treasury  Mountain 
Company’s  mines. 

In  Pinos  Altos  district  the  mining  industry  has  experienced  a nota- 
ble revival  during  the  past  year.  The  placers  have  sui^ported  a large 
number  of  natives  for  many  years,  and  about  twenty  years  ago  the 
quartz  veins  were  worked  to  advantage  to  shallow  depths  ouly.  Pow- 
der could  not  be  aflbrded,  and  as  the  veins  could  not  be  worked  with 
pick  and  gad  for  more  than  50  feet  in  depth,  the  mining  work  ceased. 

Of  late  years  the  supposition  became  general  that  the  work  was 
abandoned  because  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  golu  ledges.  Only  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months  have  general  reopening  of  the  old  shafts  and 
new  prospecting  been  vigorously  undertaken.  The  results  have  been 
satisfactory.  It  has  been  fur; her  demonstrated  that  the  so-called  le- 
fractory,  base  ores  found  at  gi-eater  depths  are  not  only  readily  milled 
and  concentrated,  but  tlieir  gold  value  has  thus  far  proved  almost  double 
the  value  of  the  oxidizeii  surface  ores. 

Three  gold  mills  and  one  arrastra  (steam)  are  in  constant  operation. 
Pinos  Altos  is  7 miles  north  of  Silver  City  and  has  come  to  be  a steady 
gold- producing  camp. 

Georgetown  district,  long  among  the  mo.st  important  of  ore-produc- 
ing camps,  has  maintained  its  reputation  during  1885.  The  output  was 
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about  $30,000  per  mouth,  and  with  regularity.  Payne,  Washington  & 
Co.  have  conducted  new  enterprises  during  the  year  that  were  of  especial 
interest.  This  firm  is  operating  the  McGregor  and  other  mines  and  run- 
ning a live-stamp  amalgamating  mill  with  success.  The  former  owners 
confined  themselves  to  the  slate  and  limestone  contact,  but  the  present 
superintendent,  a miner  of  large  experience,  advised  sinking  into  the 
limestone.  At  a depth  of  30  feet  a porphyry  contact  was  found  similar 
to  that  running  through  the  Naiad  Queen,  and  a fine  body  of  high-grade 
mineral  has  been  taken  out  of  it.  The  company  itself  is  working  about 
thirty  men,  and  has  sixty  leasers  in  the  older  portion  of  the  mine.  The 
firm  is  running  the  mill  on  the  ore  taken  out  by  leasers  and  piling  its 
own  for  working  in  the  future.  Three  amalgamating  pans  and  a settler 
have  been  put  in  with  excellent  results,  working  up  to  more  than  95 
per  cent,  of  the  assay  value.  , 

The  Commercial  mine  has  been  producing  steadily,  and  ships  about 
as  formerly  of  high-grade  ore. 

Captain  Trerise  has  given  up  his  lease  on  the  Satisfaction,  belonging 
to  the  Mimbres  Mining  Company,  but  not  until  he  had  a mine  of  his  own 
opened  adjoining,  from  which  he  is  taking  out  a good  quantity  of  pay 
ore. 

The  Glamorgan,  working  on  lease,  has  not  been  doing  so  well  for  a 
few  weeks  past  as  previously. 

The  Mimbres  mill  has  handled  the  usual  amount  of  ore. 

Hanover  Gulch  district  is  producing  more  ore  than  for  some  time  in 
the  past.  New  capital  has  taken  hold  of  one  or  two  of  the  reputable 
mines  here,  which  may  be  expected  to  produce  during  1886. 

High  grade  lead  o:es  are  being  shipped  regularly  from  the  Cook’s 
Peak  district.  Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Grant  county,  there  have 
been  exposed  during  the  year  large  bodies  of  ore. 

In  Gold  Gulch  district  some  profitable  work  was  done,  and  a larger 
amount  of  development  work.  The  durable  character  of  the  class  of 
veins  there  found  is  established  with  a reasonable  degree  of  certainty. 

The  Young  Man  mine  at  Malone  is  being  worked  regularly.  Gold 
ores  that  were  rich  enough  to  warrant  shipment  were  mined  in  various 
parts  of  the  district. 

In  Telegraph  district  the  property  of  the  Gila  River  and  Telegraph 
Mountain  Mining  Company  was  purchased  during  the  year  by  Chicago 
parties  and  a new  mill  is  now  being  erected.  Water-power  will  be 
used. 


The  Steeple  Rock  mining  district  is  chiefly  known  by  the  Carlisle 
mine.  It  has,  however,  a great  number  of  large  ledges  of  low-grade 
gold  and  silver  ores,  running  from  $6  to  $15  per  ton.  They  are  free  at 
the  surface,  but  base  as  depth  is  attained;  containing  zinc,  iron,  lead, 
and  copper  with  sulphur.  The  Carlisle  mine  is  a mammoth  vein  in 
width.  Eight-dollar  ore  is  worked  to  profit  at  the  twenty-stamp  mill 
of  the  company.  Extravagant  methods  are  reputed  to  have  caused  the 
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company  to  ran  behind  during  the  early  part  of  1885,  but  it  is  now 
under  more  conservative  management. 

The  Carlisle  mine  shipped  $107,920  in  gold  and  silver  bullion  and 
$25,017  in  base  bullion  and  $45,333  in  concentrates  in  1885. 

Only  about  $5,000  of  the  bullion  value  was  in  silver,  the  remainder 
in  gold. 

The  concentrates  ran  three-fourths  gold,  one- fourth  silver. 

The  Norman,  Rain-in-the-Face,  Pilgrim,  and  National  Bank  have 
proved  to  be  good  properties.  A fine  stamp-mill  is  now  being  erected 
on  the  Rain-in-the-Face. 

The  Apache  mining  district  is  situated  about  ten  miles  north  from 
the  boundary  line  of  Mexico,  forty  five  from  Deming,  and  is  thirty 
miles  south  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  station  of  Separ  is 
the  nearest  railroad  point.  The  district  is  comparatively  new,  it  having 
been  opened  in  the  latter  part  of  1885.  It  is  situated  in  w'hat  is  known 
as  the  Apache  range,  where  for  some  twenty  miles  numerous  buttes, 
extensions  of  the  Victoria  range,  rise  fro  m the  prairie.  The  mineral  con- 
sists largely  of  hard  and  soft  carbonate  of  lead,  chloride  and  native 
silver  with  copper  intermixed,  running  rich  in  silver. 

The  main  lode  cuts  the  country  for  over  twenty  miles,  striking 
northeast  and  southwest.  It  averages  over  forty  feet  in  width,  and  is 
a contact  vein  lying  between  a porphyritic  hanging-wall  and  limestone 
foot-wall.  The  vein  matter  is  black  and  white  crystalline  quartz  under 
ochreous  capping  or  gossan. 

This  gangue  is  mineralized  with  ore,  rich  in  lead  and  silver,  carrying 
from  twenty  to  sixtj^  per  cent,  lead,  and  from  forty  to  four  thousand 
ounces  silver  to  the  ton. 

Victoria  district  is  widely  known  through  the  extensive  mining  done 
on  the  Chance  and  Victoria  properties  here,  and  their  production  of 
silver-lead. 

The  statistics  furnished,  however,  from  this  as  well  as  Eureka,  Pyra- 
mid, Shakspeare,  Monument,  and  Ties  Hermanos  districts  are  incom- 
plete. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

The  two  districts  in  this  county  in  which  any  considerable  amount  of 
mining  work  was  done  during  1885  were  White  Oaks  and  Noga^,  both 
of  which  are  gold-producing.  Having  been  familiar  with  the  history  of 
White  Oaks  camp  since  gold  was  first  discovered  there,  I may  say  that 
the  present  lack  of  prosi)erity  is  notin  my  opinion  duetoanj^  established 
facts  detrimental  to  the  value  of  the  mineral  veins  there.  The  real 
cause  may  ])robably  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  districts  named  are 
more  than  100  miles  from  lailroad,  and  that  inexperienced  j)arties,  with 
large  capital  to  support  them,  have  from  time  to  time  expended  large 
sums  in  ill-advised  develo])ment  work  or  mill-building.  Sufficient 
money  was  consumed  in  erecting  two  mills,  each  upon  untried  theories. 
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to  have  built  one  sixty-stamp  mill  of  the  ordinary  kind.  At  White 
Oaks  the  Homestake  company  has  now  in  course  of  construction  a 
good  gold-mill. 

The  Homestake  mine  stood  alone  in  1885  as  a shipper  of  ore  or  bullion 
from  White  Oaks,  and  the  value  of  its  production  was  about  $40,000 
gold.  Assessment  work  was  done  on  about  fifty  claims.  At  i)resent 
more  prospecting  is  being  done  than  heretofore,  and  if  the  Homestake 
mine  and  mill  succeed  in  demonstrating  that  these  veins  are  continuous 
and  profitable,  the  district  maj"  expect  better  times.  The  Little  Mac, 
Hannibal,  Oro  Cash,  South  Homestake,  Henry  Clay,  and  other  mines  in 
the  district  have  been  worked  to  considerable  depths  in  the  past.  Ex- 
cellent coal  is  found  in  abundance  at  White  Oaks.  The  El  Paso  and 
White  (Jaks  Eailroad,  prospected  to  this  point,  is  now  grading. 

Nogal  district  is  especially  worthy  of  mention  because  of  the  work 
done  in  Dry  Gulch  during  the  year  upon  the  American  and  Cross  Cut 
mines.  About  $10,000  iu  gold  was  shipped  from  them  in  the  brief  por- 
tion of  1885  that  they  were  worked.  The  American  was  purchased 
for  $25,000,  and  will  probably  be  worked  with  better  facilities  in  the 
future.  The  Mohawk  mine  also  produced  some  ore. 

The  silver  ores  of  Lincoln  county  have  not  received  much  attention, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  transportation  to  railroad  was  so  very  heavy. 
There  are  some  free  milling  ores,  but  no  silver  mills.  Excellent  lead 
fluxing  ores  are  found  on  the  Bouito  Creek,  and  as  coal  is  also  close  at 
hand  a smelter  would  probably  prove  a paying  investment. 

The  output  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  $55,000  gold  and  $3,000 
silver. 


SAN  MIGUEL  COUNTY. 

Very  little  prospecting  has  been  done  in  this  county.  Only  small  and 
unprofitable  veins  have  been  opened  at  all,  and  those  were  in  the  west- 
ern or  mountainous  portion  of  the  county.  At  Mineral  Hill,  west  of  Las 
Yegas  20  miles,  in  a contact  between  limestone  and  quartzite,  a silver- 
bearing course  has  been  opened  at  various  points,  but  with  poor  results. 
That  good  paying  mineral  exists  somewhere  in  this  district  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  excellent  specimens  of  float,  mostly  plumbiferous  iu 
character,  have  been  brought  in  from  the  canons  iu  the  neighborhood 
of  Hermit’s  Peak.  Although  San  Miguel  is  the  most  populous  of  all  the 
counties  of  New  Mexico,  no  earnest  attempts  have  ever  been  made  to 
develop  the  mineral  resources  there,  although  her  people  have  taken 
interest  in  the  mines  of  other  })arts. 

SANTA  FlS  COUNTY. 

Very  little  progress  in  mining  was  made  in  this  county  during  1885. 
The  last  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  (for  1884)  fairly  represents 
the  condition  of  the  industry  at  the  present  time,  with  the  additional 
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statement  that  very  recently  a company  with  capital,  directed  by  Col. 
E.  W.  Webb,  has  leased  and  bonded  certain  of  the  gold  veins  in  the 
New  Placers,  and  have  put  the  mills  in  active  operation.  It  is  well- 
known  that  large  sums  have  been  realized  in  placer  mining  here  in  the 
past.  From  1840  to  1860  work  was  constantly  in  progress,  and  at  in- 
tervals during  that  period  there  was  great  activity  in  these  workings. 

Litigation  over  the  title  to  mineral  lands  claimed  by  the  San  Pedro 
and  Canon  del  Agua  company  has  been  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the 
adjacent  and  neighboring  mining  camps,  even  where  there  is  not  any 
shadow  upon  them. 

The  long-expected  operations  of  the  Ortiz  grant  owners  have  not  yet 
been  inaugurated.  The  old  placers,  it  is  believed,  yet  contain  vast 
amounts  of  gold. 

The  output  of  Santa  F6  County  for  the  year  is  estimated  at  $25,000. 

I 

SIERRA  COUNTY. 

Mining  enterprises  in  this  county  during  1885  attracted  attention 
from  the  outside  world.  The  developments  in  Kingston  and  adjacent 
camp  were  accompanied  with  success.  Better  ore  bodies  were  found 
in  the  older  mines  and  new  and  important  discoveries  were  made.  The 
Illinois,  Superior,  Brush  Heap,  Gray  Horse,  Black  Colt,  Caledonia,  Iron 
Clad,  Monaska,  Forest  King,  and  many  others  produced  shipping  silver 
ore  in  paying  quantities.  More  ore  was  shipped  from  this  district  in 
wagon  trains  than  from  any  other  district  of  its  size  in  New  Mexico. 
Among  the  important  strikes  may  be  mentioned  the  ore  bodies  ojtened 
nj)  in  the  Lady  Franklin,  a mine  located  near  the  earlier  locations,  the 
Bullion,  Superior,  and  Iron  King.  The  extraordinary  resources  of  this 
property  were  not  fully  demonstrated  until  late  in  the  year.  For  several 
months  its  owners  cleared  about  $100,000  net  i)rofit,  with  an  expendi- 
ture not  exceeding  $15,000  per  month.  During  the  present  year  this 
rate  of  output  has  been  well  sustained.  The  ore  bodies  are  found  in 
limestone,  with  x:»orphyry  near  them. 

On  the  North  Percha,  about  9 miles  from  Kingston,  tine  bodies 
of  ruby  silver  ore  were  developed  in  the  Keystone  and  Templar  mines 
in  December,  1885.  They  are  now  producing  shipping  ore  in  moderate 
quantities,  and  the  vein  gives  evidence  of  being  a true  fissure,  in  which 
ore  bodies  of  value  are  expected.  Those  who  look  with  distrust  upon 
limestone  formations  as  containing  pockets  of  ore  may  here  observe 
mines  of  quite  a different  character.  Their  ores  in  ai)pearance  and 
occurrence  resemble  the  ores  of  Clear  Creek  county,  Colorado. 

On  the  South  Percha,  6 miles  from  Kingston,  continued  develop- 
ment has  added  value  to  the  mines,  and  new  discoveries  are  reported. 

Very  little  work  was  done  upon  the  gold  properties  in  the  Hillsbor- 
ough district,  save  that  upon  the  Snake  mine,  the  ore  from  which  was 
worked  in  the  mill  belonging  to  the  owners. 
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The  Lake  Valley  district,  which  means  simply  the  property  of  the 
Sierra  Grande  Mining  company,  deserves  mention  not  only  on  account 
of  the  large  ore  output  of  the  mines  during  the  year,  but  from  the  fact 
that  remarkable  progress  was  made  in  the  way  of  treating  low-grade 
silver  ores  by  lixiviation.  The  plant  which  has  been  erected  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  world,  but,  owing  to  poor  construction  and  faulty 
plans,  the  machinery  in  use  had  not,  up  to  June  1,  1886,  been  fitted  to 
handle  more  than  one-half  of  the  tonnage  required  and  guaranteed  by  the 
builders.  With  an  increase  in  capacity  and  changes  in  the  methods  of 
handling  flue-dust,  it  is  believed  that  the  mill  will  prove  a success. 

Hermosa  district  turned  out  about  $100,000,  of  which  one-tenth  at 
least  was  gold.  The  placers  about  Las  Animas  Peak  are  reported  to 
be  rich,  and  to  deserve  attention.  Apache  district,  or,  as  it  is  better 
known.  Chloride  district,  has  lately  experienced  a revival  of  mining  in- 
terests, due  to  the  erection  of  a lixiviation  plant  to  treat  ores  by  the 
Eussell  process.  A large  trial  run  of  these  ores  was  made  in  the  mill 
at  Lake  Valley,  and  good  results  obtained.  Ores  have  been  shipped 
from  Chloride  in  the  past  from  a few  mines;  and  now  that  there  is  a 
prospect  of  a home  market,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  Silver  Monument, 
owned  by  the  builders  of  the  mill,  will  be  explored  to  greater  depths, 
an  increase  in  output  and  in  number  of  good  strikes  may  be  hoped  for. 

The  output  of  Sierra  County  for  1885  is  estimated  at  $1,175,000  sil- 
ver and  $118,000  gold. 

SOCORRO  COUNTY. 

There  are  52  mining  districts  in  this  county,  in  all  of  which  some  work 
was  done  during  1885.  It  is  estimated  that  assessment  work  was  done 
on  3,500  claims  and  that  900  miners  were  employed  in  the  industry.  The 
output  of  silver  bullion  during  the  year  was  $1,163,664.63,  and  gold 
$100,057.61.  The  total  output,  including  copper  and  lead  values,  was 
$1,661,544.76.  The  smelting  works  of  Gustav  Billing  at  Socorro  pro- 
duced $964,231.63  in  silver,  $81,157.61  in  gold,  and  $372,112.52  in  lead. 
The  Kelly  mine,  of  the  same  proprietor,  was  the  largest  producer.  It 
is  about  30  miles  distant  from  the  smelter,  and  is  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced stage  of  development  of  all  the  mines  of  Kew  Mexico.  Its 
ores  are  low  in  silver,  but  high  grade  in  lead,  thus  promoting  the 
extensive  smelting  business  which  Mr.  Billing  has  established  at 
Socorro.  There  are  two  other  smelters  in  the  county,  with  an  aggregate 
capacity  of  390  tons  per  day.  There  are  six  concentrators  and  35 
stamps  in  the  county,  with  capacity  of  152  tons  per  day.  The  Graphic 
smelter  at  Socorro  has  recently  entered  the  market,  making  a strong 
bid  for  ores.  The  Graphic  mine,  belonging  to  the  same  company,  is 
said  to  have  quite  a fair  prospect  of  as  good  fluxing  ores  as  are  exposed 
in  the  Kelly  mine.  Good  coking  coal  is  cheap  and  found  at  various 
points  in  the  county.  The  value  of  the  coal  output  is  about  $40,000  a 
month. 

The  Merrit  mine,  in  Socorro  Mountain,  3 miles  west  of  Socorro,  was 
worked  to  profit. 
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In  Cooney  district,  Mogollon  Mountains,  in  the  far  western  portion 
of  the  county,  there  have  been  earnest  attempts  at  work,  and  some  rich 
discoveries,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  during  the  entire  summer  the 
raiding  Apaches  made  prospecting  very  hazardous,  and  that  the  army 
afforded  little  or  no  protection  to  travelers  between  Silver  City,  the  out- 
fitting point,  and  this  district. 

I have  seen  very  fine  specimens  of  gold  quartz  brought  from  the 
more  remote  portions  of  the  district.  As  soon  as  the  Indian  outrages 
cease,  prospecting  will  ])robably  be  resumed  with  vigor.  There  are 
many  parts  of  Mogollon  Mountains  where  the  ])rospector  has  never 
made  his  way.  Last  summer  two  men  managed  to  scale  the  rocky 
walls  and  cross  deep  canons,  and  reached  the  heart  of  the  mountains. 
They  were  gone  two  months,  and  returned  bringing  ledge  specimens 
that  were  very  rich  in  gold  and  silver. 

At  Cooney  the  Silver  Hill  Mining  Company  is  increasing  the  capac- 
ity of  its  mill.  During  the  year  John  A.  Miller  and  associates,  of 
the  Peacock  Mining  Company,  erected,  at  an  expense  of  $60,000,  the 
most  extensive  concentrating  plant  that  has  ever  been  placed  in  this 
territory.  Some  high-grade  silver  ores  are  found  in  the  mines  be- 
longing to  these  two  companies.  They  are  “ peacock  ” in  character, 
hence  the  name,  and  are  all  concentrated  without  difficulty. 

The  Sheridan  mine,  belonging  to  the  company  of  that  name,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Saint  Louis  parties,  has  recently  gone  into  the  hands 
of  a company.  The  vein  of  free-milling  gold  ore  is  said  to  be  30  feet 
in  breadth.  A twenty-stamp  mill  is  now  building  at  the  mine. 

During  the  present  month  there  has  been  a general  “ rush”  of  miners 
to  the  scene  of  new  and  exceedingly  rich  strikes  of  gold  ore  near  the 
Sheridan. 

In  the  following  districts  there  was  a very  decided  improvement  shown 
by  the  year’s  work : Water  Canon,  Wilcox,  Saint  Felicite,  Oscura,  Han- 
sanburg,  San  Andreas,  Iron  Mountain,  Ladrone,  Ten-mile,  Limitar,  Pal- 
vadero,  Gallinas,  and  Pleasanton. 
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By  Israel  Lawton. 

Superintendent  United  States  Mint,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

As  in  the  case  of  California,  my  estimate  of  the  prodnction  of  the 
precious  metals  in  Oregon  for  the  calendar  year  1S85  is  based  upon  in- 
formation and  reports  received  from  those  interested  in  the  mining 
industries  of  the  state,  as  well  as  from  those  that  are  acquainted  with 
the  amount  of  the  prodnction  of  the  v^arious  counties. 

I have  estimated  the  production  to  have  been  $742,235  gold. 

Baker  county  is  the  largest  producer.  Quartz  mining  is  in  an  unde- 
veloped state,  yet  the  G-old  Eidge  and  Conner  Creek  mines  are  large 
producers.  New  discoveries  have  been  made  that  will,  it  is  expected, 
prove  as  productive  as  the  two  mines  above  mentioned.  Placer  mining 
is  engaged  in  extensively  and  successfully.  The  Eye  Valley  Placer 
Company  have  about  900  acres  of  mineral  land.  This  they  are  putting 
in  condition  to  develop.  The  i^roperty  has  been  producing  steadily 
since  it  was  opened,  but  owing  to  the  time  consumed  by  the  extensive 
preparations  made  to  develop  upon  a larger  scale  the  production  for 
1885  was  not  large. 

The  placer  mines  located  at  Weatherby  have  produced  moderately 
well  and  have  been  in  constant  operation. 

The  Sumpter  placer  mines  are  producing  fair  amounts,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  them  in  the  near  future. 

Grant  county  is  next  in  importance  as  a producer.  Placer  mining 
is  the  kind  mostly  carried  on,  to  a large  extent  by  Chinese  from  whom 
it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  any  information  as  to  the  amount  of  their  pro- 
duction. Quartz  was  prospected  considerably  during  the  year.  At  John 
Day  Town  several  promising  discoveries  have  been  made,  the  production 
from  which,  however,  has  not  been  large,  perhaps  owing  to  the  crude 
manner  in  which  they  are  being  worked.  With  good  machinery 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  become  greater 
producers. 

The  quartz  ledges  at  Prairie  City  are  looking  well.  The  ore  assays 
from  $20  to  $75  per  ton,  and  even  with  the  simple  machinery  now  in  use 
the  output  from  these  mines  is  considerable.  The  mine-owners  in 
this  county  express  themselves  as  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their 
labor. 
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Josephine  county  contains  at  least  one  large  producing  hydraulic 
mine  and  some  small  placers;  few  quartz  locations,  however,  are  re- 
iser ted. 

From  the  various  other  counties  the  reported  production  is  from 
placer  mines  o^  small  extent,  worked  just  as  they  can  secure  snfBcient 
water.  Still  there  are  several  well-developed  quartz  locations  in  each 
of  them,  but  at  i)reseut  they  are  uou-prodncing. 


REPORTjjiD  Bullion  Production  of  Mines  of  Oregon  for  the  Twelve 

Months  ending  January  1,  1886. 

Counties. 

Gold. 

Baker .... 

$248,043  93 
25  50 
810  00 
10,  000  00 
33,  006  40 
3,  808  00 
124,  600  00 
7, 120  00 
50,  000  00 
3,  821  98 

T^PTltOTI - 

Coos. 

Crook 

Currv 

Douglas 

Grant 

Jackson  

Tospiphmft  ..  - 

Union ... 

481,  235  81 

Unrerorted  Bullion  Production  of  Mines  of  Oregon  for  the 
Twelve  Months  ending  January  1,  1886. 

Mines. 

County. 

Gold. 

Total. 

(lliinpsft .... 

Baker 

$20, 000 
30,  000 
50,  000 
1,500 

4,  000 
7,  000 

25,  000 
45,  000 
20,  000 
30,  000 
20,  000 

5,  000 
3,  .500 

Kma.n  minpa 

Others 

do .".... 

$100, 000 
1, 500 
4,  000 
7,  000 

Unreported 

Clatsop  

Do  

Coos 

Do  

Dmip-lna  . 

Chinese 

Grant 

Others 

70,  000 

Chinese 

Jackson  

Others 

Unreported 

Do 

do 

Josephine  

Umatilla. 

50,  000 
20,  000 
5,  000 
3,  500 

Do 

Union 

Total 

261,  COO 

261,  000 
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Bullion  Production  of  Mines  of  Oregon  for  the  Twelve  Months 

ENDING  January  1,  1886. 


Counties. 


Baker  

Benton  .. 
Clatsop  .. 

Coos 

Crook 

Curry 

Douglas  . 

Grant 

Jackson.. 
Josephine 
Umatilla.. 
Union 


Gold. 

Total. 

Reported. 

U nreported. 

$248,  043  93 

$100,000  00 

$348,  043  93 

25  50 

25  50 

1 500  00 

1,  500  00 

810  00 

4,000  00 

4,810  00 

10,  000  00 

10,  000  00 

33,  006  40 

33,  006  40 

3,  808  00 

7,  000  00 

10,  808  00 

124,  600  00 

70  000  00 

194,  600  00 

7, 120  00 

50,  000  00 

57, 120  00 

50,  000  00 

20,  000  00 

70,  000  00 

5,000  00 

5,  000  00 

3,821  98 

3,  500  00 

7,  321  98 

481. 235  81 

261,  000  00 

742,  235  81 

Statement  of  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.’s  Shipments  of  Bullion  Production 
OF  Mines  from  the  Counties  of  Oregon  for  the  Twelve  Months 
ENDING  January  1,  1886. 


Post-oflSce. 

County. 

Gold. 

Total. 

Baker  City  

Baker 

$170,  592 

Weatherby 

do 

1,  022 

$171,614 

Coquille 

Coos 

125 

125 

Drains 

Douglas 

324 

Canyonville 

do 

1,765 

Glendale 

do . . 

1, 341 

Myrtle  Creek 

do 

511 

Riddles 

do 

3,490 

Roseburgh. 

do 

2, 504 

9,  935 

Alkali 

Gilliam 

965 

965 

Canyon  City 

Grant 

29,  026 

Gr.anite 

do 

264 

Prairie  City 

do 

6,  451 

35,  742 

Ashland 

Jackson 

2, 533 

J acksou  ville 

do 

72,716 

Gold  Hill  

do 

, 300 

75,  549 

Grant’s  Pass 

Josephine  

8,  498 

Wolf  Creek 

do 

4,  771 

13,  269 

not.tap'ft  O-rnvft  ....  

Lane . ... 

215 

Eugene  City 

320 

535 

Silvei'ton  ■ 

Marion 

84 

84 

Heppiner Morrow  791  ' 791 


PoitUmd 

Pendleton 

Umatilla 

ThIjukI  f'ity  

Umatilla 

77, 428 
2,  562 
4,  960 
215 

77,  428 

do 

Union 

7,  522 

' do 

603 

do 

1,125 
1,  435 

396,  937 

1,943 

1,435 

396, 937 

Thft  T)nlln«  

1 W asco 

Total 

i 
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UTAH. 

By  A.  Hanauer. 

Six  counties  of  the  territory  of  Utah — Beaver,  Juab,  Salt  Lake, 
Summit,  Tooele,  and  Washington — furnish  the  principal  yield  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  amourJ  produced  in  Box  Elder,  Emery^,  Piute, 
and  Wasatch  counties  is  small  and  has  but  little  effect  on  the  totals. 
In  this  review  the  i)roduction  of  the  base  metals  as  well  as  of  coal  has  not 
been  considered,  not  being  properly  within  the  scox>e  of  this  inquiry. 
The  two  precious  metals  gold  and  silver — are  alone  considered. 

In  the  production  of  gold,  however,  there  has  been  from  time  to  time 
an  accompanying  base  of  copper,  and  with  silver  there  is  a very  general 
and  constant  accompaniment  of  lead,  the  richness  and  value  of  the 
silver  being  subject  to  much  variation  arising  from  the  varying  grade 
of  the  ores  treated. 

As  the  statistics  of  production  show,  silver  is  the  chief  product  of 
this  territory.  Coined  silver  is  in  much  demand  for  payments  to  labor- 
ers and  the  products  of  mines,  mills,  and  smelters.  This  demand  has 
been  so  ]>ressing  as  to  have  occasioned  inconvenience  at  times  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a sufficient  supply. 

BEAVER  COUNTY. 

In  this  county  is  situated  the  famous  Horn  Silver  mine,  which,  how- 
ever, did  but  little  in  the  way  of  actual  production  in  1885,  compared 
Avith  its  record  of  the  previous  year.  The  deposits  in  this  county  gen- 
erally occur  in  bunches  and  caves  of  varying  extent  and  are  not  found 
in  regular  and  well  defined  lodes.  The  ore  is  gahnn,  carbonates,  and 
chlorides.  The  ores  of  some  of  the  mines  carry  gold.bntsilver  predom- 
inates. 

The  Horn  Silver,  the  Frisco,  and  the  Cave  are  the  i)rincipal  mines 
which  were  worked  during  the  past  year,  but  a large  number  of  smaller 
properties  have  been  worked,  at  least  to  some  extent,  with  varying 
results. 

A small  but  steady  supply  of  ore  comes  from  the  smaller  properties. 

JUAB  COUNTY. 

The  chief  producing  district  of  Juab  county  is  East  Tiiitic,  commonly 
called  “Tintic.” 
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The  formation  is  imicli  broken  and  twisted,  and  the  lodes  are  so 
large  and  irregular  as  to  have  been  the  fruitful  c*anse  of  protracted  liti- 
gation. 

The  product  of  the  district  is  varied,  some  exceedingly  rich  gold  ore 
having  been  found  in  conjunction  with  copper,  while  silver  occurs  in 
conjunction  with  copper,  iron,  and  lead. 

The  output  of  the  district  is  chiefly  silver,  and  the  character  of  the 
country  rock  gives  reasonable  assurance  of  permanency. 

Tlie  Eureka  Hill  and  Bullion  Beck  are  the  largest  producers. 

Tintic  county  includes  tbe  towns  of  Eureka,  Silver  Cit^’,  and  Diamond 
City,  in  which  there  is  always  more  or  less  mining  activity. 

The  Tintic  Company  has  a mill  at  Homausville,  and  works  its  own 
ore,  together  with  custom  ores.  The  other  mine  owners  sell  their  ores. 
Water  is  verj’  scarce  in  the  district.  West  Tintic  is  dormant  at  pres- 
ent. Its  deposits  are  low-grade  galena. 

SALT  LAKE  COUNTY. 

There  are  two  main  mining  ranges  in  Salt  Lake  county,  divided  by  a 
valley  some  12  miles  wide  at  its  northern  limit,  which  gradually  nar- 
rows to  the  north  until  the  two  ranges  come  almost  together.  The 
eastern  range  is  the  Wasatch  ; the  western,  the  Oquirrh. 

In  the  Wasatch  range  are  the  Big  and  Little  Cottonwood  mining 
districts.  The  latter  is  the  principal  producer.  In  it  are  the  noted 
Emma  mine,  the  Flagstaff,  the  Vallejo,  and  many  others.  The  country 
is  rugged  and  heavy,  demanding  great  labor  and  heavy  machinery  for 
opening  it  up.  It  is  also  the  terror  of  miners  for  its  deadly  snow-slides, 
no  winter  passing  wdthout  many  of  them,  often  involving  loss  of  life, 
sometimes  to  a number  of  ])ersons.  The  ore  is  found  in  heavy  chambers 
in  the  limestone,  and  is  of  high  grade,  some  of  it  exceedingly  rich. 
Extensive  operations  w'ere  continued  through  the  year  to  find  again  the 
Emma  lode,  which  the  miners  of  the  camp  think  is  sure  to  be  found. 
In  other  mines  a good  season’s  work  was  done  and  the  output  of  ore 
was  fair. 

Prospecting  is  actively  carried  on  in  the  district.  A horse  tramway 
8 miles  long  connects  the  camp  with  the  railroad  of  the  valley  below. 

Big  Cottonwood  has  produced  some  fine  ore,  bur  has  no  great  mine 
at  present  producing. 

In  the  Oquirrh  range  is  Bingham  or  West  Mountain  mining  district, 
in  which  are  found  the  only  gold  placers  in  the  territory.  They  have 
been  worked  for  many  years,  but  necessarily  on  a small  scale,  as  their 
area  is  quite  limited.  Bingham  is  noted  for  its  steady  output.  The 
ore  is  in  very  large  deposits  or  bunches,  and  though  commonly  of  low 
grade,  surprisingly  rich  bodies  are  at  times  encountered. 

Silver  is  the  chief  product,  and  is  found  in  a galena  matrix.  A large 
gold  ledge  is  known  to  exist,  which  has  been  developed  to  some  extent, 
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but,  with  the  api:)liances  used,  did  not  pay.  A large  number  of  canons 
and  “ forks  are  embraced  in  the  general  term  of  “ tlie  Bingham  Camp,” 
and  the  ores  of  which  are  of  the  same  general  character. 

In  Salt  Lake  Valley  are  situated  the  smelters  which  reduce  the  great 
bulk  of  the  miscellaneous  ores  produced  in  this  territory,  together  with 
large  quantities  which  come  from  mining  districts,  north  and  west  of 
it.  The  managers  of  these  smelters  as  a rule  buy  the  ores  offered,  pay- 
ing so  well  up  to  the  assay  value  that  Salt  Lake  has  now  become  a 
noted  ore  market  for  all  the  mountain  regions.  The  i)rincipal  smelters 
are  the  Hanauer,  the  Mingo,  and  the  Germania ; the  latter  being  also 
a refinery,  manufacturing  white  lead  and  sheet  lead. 

The  extensive  smelters  and  reduction  works  of  the  Horn  Silver  mine 
are  also  in  this  valley,  but  have  been  idle  during  the  past  year. 

SUMMIT  COUNTY. 

This  has  the  leading  single  camp  in  the  territory.  Park  City,  Uintah 
mining  district.  It  contains  the  great  Ontario  mine  and  mill,  the  Daly 
mine  and  mill,  the  Crescent,  and  other  properties,  producing  not  far 
from  half  the  total  output  of  the  territory.  Mining  is  prosecuted  with 
difficulty,  as  the  ore  lies  deep,  and  the  flow  of  water  is  strong. 

The  ore-bodies,  however,  are  heavy  and  continuous,  the  formation 
regular,  and  the  stratification  and  fissures  well  marked  and  clearly  de- 
fined. The  camp  lies  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Wasatch  range,  and  em- 
braces a comparatively  level  country,  though  by  no  means  a plain. 
There  have  been  costly  failures  in  this  camp,  some  through  incompetent 
management  and  bad  plans,  but  the  prizes  have  been  numerous  and 
the  rewards  rich. 

The  smelter  in  Park  City,  erected  some  years  ago,  has  been  idle,  not 
being  able  to  comi)ete  with  the  smelters  in  the  valleys  from  the  limited 
selection  of  ores  at  its  disposal  for  securing  the  necessary' combinations, 
and  of  fluxes  for  economical  treatment. 

TOOELE  COUNTY. 

Some  of  the  oldest  mining  developments  in  the  territory  are  in  Ophir 
and  Dry  Canon  districts  in  Tooele  county.  In  the  latter  is  the  Mono, 
which  at  one  time  produced  ore  that  was  a marvel  of  richness,  much  of 
it  running  over  50  per  cent,  silver.  The  ore,  however,  produced  by  the 
large  majority  of  the  mines  has  been  of  low  grade.  The  surface  de- 
posits exhausted  the  pay  ore,  and  the  Mono  lode  was  lost,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  mines  for  some  years  past  have  lain  dormant.  With  the 
advance  in  the  ])rice  of  lead  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  new  dis- 
coveries were  made  and  new  life  was  infused  into  the  mines.  Old 
claims  were  reopened,  and  pay  ore  was  found ; capital  came  in,  and 
before  the  close  of  1885  the  camps  were  again  [)rosperous. 

Through  the  period  of  depression  the  Honerine  Company  kept  on  its 
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work,  and  was  a constant  producer.  Tlie  ore  is  found  in  somewhat  ir- 
regular veins  and  in  bunches,  sometimes  of  great  size.  It  is  largely 
carbonates  and  galena,  much  being  of  a silicious  character. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

In  this  county  occurs  the  well-known  silver  sandstone.  In  the  midst 
of  a dry  sandy  plain  arises  a reef  of  white  sandstone,  with  a smaller  reef 
of  red  sandstone  to  the  east.  All  is  in  an  immense  “ scoop,”  3,000  feet  in 
depth,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  washed  out  to  that 
depth  by  tremendous  floods.  To  the  east  stretches  the  immense  arid 
plateau  of  Northern  Arizona.  In  the  valley  is  the  sandy  bed  of  the 
Rio  Virgin,  the  stream  being  often  half  sand  itself.  The  reefs  contain 
many  veins  and  bunches  of  ore,  generally  in  the  form  of  sulphurets, 
forming  a thin  black  filling  for  interstices  and  cracks  in  the  sandstone. 
Layers  of  soapstone  in  the  sand  rock  are  often  impregnated  with 
silver,  and  afford  first  rate  ore.  The  rock  is  so  soft  and  easily  crushed 
that  it  is  no  uncommon  performance  for  five  stamj)S  to  run  through 
upwards  of  forty  tons  a day.  The  Stormont,  with  a ten-stamp  mill, 
and  the  Christy,  with  a five-stamp  mill,  are  the  main  operating  com- 
panies. There  are,  besides,  leaching  works,  which  handle  the  ores  dug 
out  by  tributers,  by  whom  to  a large  extent  mining  claims  and  leased 
shafts  and  drifts  are  worked.  In  the  upper  or  main  portions  of  the  reefs 
there  is  no  base  in  the  ores 5 the  product  comes  out  of  the  settlers  in  the 
form  of  silver,  almost  pure.  Lower  down  the  -reefs  come  together,  or 
rather  the  smaller  reef  tapers  off,  and  in  the  remaining  reef  the  ore  be- 
comes of  very  low  grade.  Copper  also  comes  into  the  ore,  when  it  be- 
comes refractory. 


Gold  and  Silver  Production  in  Territory  of  Utah  for  the  Calendar 

Year  1885. 


Coanties. 

Gold,  flue. 

Value. 

Silver,  fine. 

Coining 

value. 

Total 

value. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Salt  Lake 

5, 800 

$119,  886 

1,  350, 000 

$1,745,415 

$1, 865,  301 

Summit 

2, 222 

45,  928 

3, 126,  890 

4,  042,  756 

4, 088,  684 

Juab 

868 

17,  941 

868,  925 

],  123, 433 

1, 141,374 

5V  aahington 

375,  935 

486,  046 

486,  046 

Beaver 

135,  000 

174,  541 

174,  541 

Tooele 

150 

3, 100 

125,  000 

161,612 

164,  712 

Total 

9,040 

186,  855 

5,  981,  750 

7,  733,  803 

7, 920,  658 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRODUCT. 

Gold  and  Silver  in  Base  Bullion  Produced  bv  Smelters  in  Salt  Lake 
Valley  and  Shipped  to  Eastern  Refineries  during  Calendar  Year 
1885. 

Gold,  fine. 

Value. 

Silver,  fine. 

Coining 

value. 

Total  value. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Hanauer  Smelters 

2, 160 

$44,  647 

667, 000 

.$862, 364 

$907,  Oil 

Germania  Lear  Works 

Horn  Silver  Smelters 

1,404 

29,  020 

630,  000 
124,  000 

814,  527 
160,319 

843,  547 
160,  319 

Mingo  Furnace  Company  — ... 

1,586 

32,  782 

404,000 

522,  331 

555,113 

Total 

5, 150 

106,  449 

1,  825,  000 

2,  359,  541 

2,  465,  990 

Gold  and  silver,  in  Dor6  bars, 
made  at  Ontario  and  Silver 

Reef  Mills 

1,620 

33, 485 

2,  785,  000 

3,  600,  726 

3,  634,211 

Gold  and  silver  in  ores  exported 
to  reduction  works  outside  of 

territorv 

2,  270 

46,  920 

1,371,750 

1,  773,  535 

1,820,455 

Total 

!),  040 

186,  854 

5,  981,  750 

7,  733,  802 

7,  920,  656 

COMPARATIVK  STATEMENTS,  1884  AND  1885. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Utah’s  product  for  1884* 

Ounces. 
5, 530 
9,040 

Ounces. 
5,  669,  488 
5,  981, 750 

Utah’s  product  for  1885 

Increase  over  1884  

3, 510 

312,  262 

* Estimated  by  "Wells,  Fargo  & Co, 


Producing  Mines  of  Utah. 

Beaver  County. — Cave  Miue,  Horn  Silver,  Star  Miuiug  Coniiiauy. 

Juah  CounUi. — American  Eagle  Mining  Company,  Bullion,  Beck  & Champion  Min- 
ing Company,  Eureka  Mining  Company,  Spy,  Swansea. 

Salt  Lake  County. — Oquirrh  Range : Brooklyn,  Dixon,  Lead  Mine  Company,  Lucky 
Boy,  Nast,  Old  Telegraph,  Saturn,  South  Galena,  Spanish,  Tiewaukee,  Utah, 
Winuamuck,  Yosemite.  Wasatch  Range:  City  Rocks,  Evergreen,  Joah  Law- 
rence Company,  Kesler  Mining  Company,  Maxfield,  New  Emma,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Silver  Mountain. 

Summit  County. — Apex,  Creole,  Crescent,  Daly,  llayt  Brothers,  Ontario,  Sampson, 
Woodside. 

Tooele  County. — Brooklyn,  California,  Calumet  Hecla,  Consolidated,  Fritz  Hill 
Mining  Company,  Hidden  Treasure,  ITonerine,  Katherina,  Legal  Tender,  Mon- 
arch, Mono,  Saratoga,  Silver  King,  Utah  Gem. 

Wasluugton  County. — Christy  Mining*  Company,  Leeds  Miuiug  Company,  S.  L.  Hard- 
ing, Stormont  Mining  Company. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


WASHINGTON  TERRITORY . 

By  IsKAEL  Lawton, 

Superintendent  United  States  Mint,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Little  information  has  been  received  from  sources  applied  to  in  the 
territory,  and  little  attention  given  communications  sent  to  different 
mine  owners  asking  for  reports  of  production.  Yet  sufficient  informa- 
tion was  obtained  to  arrive  at  a fair  estimate  for  the  calendar  j’ear  1885. 
I estimate  the  production  to  have  been  $193,072  j gold,  $126,172,  and 
silver  $07,500. 

The  silver  mines  in  Stevens  county  are  producing  well.  They  are 
located  near  the  line  of  Idaho,  and  very  frequently  their  output  has 
been  incorrect!}’  included  in  the  production  of  Idaho.  The  ores  of  these 
mines  contain  about  70  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  assay  about  125  ounces  of 
silver  per  ton.  The  gold  produced  is  not  large,  and  is  the  output  of 
small  placers  situated  adjacent  to  small  streams  and  rivers. 

Yakima  county  has  some  good  quartz  locations.  Not  having  been 
developed  to  any  great  extent,  their  output  is  small. 

Kittitass  county  produces  a small  amount  year!}’,  the  result  being 
obtained  from  placers  worked  mostly  by  Chinese. 


Reported  Bullion  Production  of  Mines  of  Washington  Territory  for 
THE  Twelve  Months  ending  January  1, 1886. 


County. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Elittitass 

$21, 172 
5,  000 

$21, 172 
72,  500 

Stevens 

$67,  500 

Total 

26, 172 

67,  500 

93,  072 

Unreported  Bullion  Production  of  Mines  of  Washington  Territory 
FOR  THE  Twelve  Months  ending  January  l,  1886. 


County. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

JeflFerson 

$16,  000 
20,  000 
10,  000 
40,  000 
14,  000 

$16,  000 
20, 000 
10,  000 
40,  000 
14,  000 

Spolcn.Tift * 

Walla  Walla 

Whitman 

Yakima 

Total 

100,  000 

100,  000 
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Bullion  Production  op  Mines  op  Washington  Territory  por  the 
Twelve  Months  ending  January  1,  1886  (combines  Reported  and 
Unreported  Production). 

' County. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Reported. 

Unreported. 

J efferson 

$16,  000  00 

$16,  000  00 
21, 172  00 
20,  000  00 
72,  500  00 
10,  000  00 
40,000  00 
14,  000  00 

Kittitass 

$21, 172  00 

Spokane  ^ - 

20,  000  00 

Stevens 

5,000  00 

$67, 500  00 

Walla  Walla. 

10,  000  00 
40,  000  00 
14,  000  00 

Whitman 

Yakima. 

Total 

26, 172  00 

100,  000  00 

67,  500  00 

193,  672  00 

Statement  op  Wells, 

Fargo  & Co.’s  Shipments  from  Bullion  Pro- 

DUCTioN  OP  Mines  in  Washington  Territory  por  the  Twelve  Months 

ending  January  1,  1886. 

Post-office. 

County. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Ainsworth 

Franklin  

$920 

$920 

Pomeroy. 

Garfield  

235 

235 

Port  Townsend 

,7  efferson 

7,  846 

7,  846 

Seattle 

TThi  <r 

210 

210 

Ellensburg 

Kitt.it.n.s.s 

13,  923 

13,  923 

Goldendale 

. 

215 

215 

Sprague  

Lincoln 

825 

Pasco 

do  

252 

1,  077 

Cheney 

Spokane 

451 

Spokane  Falls 

17, 120 

17,  571 

Walla  Walla 

3,  566 

Wallula 

176 

3,  742 

Almonta 

Whitman  

1, 179 

Colfax 

13,  090 

Farmington 

105 

Palouse  City 

do 

5,  323 

19.  697 

Kennewick 

Yakima. 

6,  468 

Yakima 

796 

7,  264 

Total 

72,  700 

72,  700 

CHAPTER  XIII. 


MINES  OF  THE  APPALACHIAN  RANGE. 

By  Robert  P.  Waring, 

Assayer  in  charye  of  United  States  Assay  Office,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  unuing  work  of  Isorth  Carolina  in  1885  was,  in  common  with  that 
of  the  entire  southern  section,  in  a depressed  condition,  but  the  entire 
output  of  gold  and  silver,  including  the  contents  of  ores  shipped  from 
tlie  state,  was  not  much  less  than  in  1884,  being  in  all  $154,750,  against 
$159,500  in  that  year,  of  which  probably  $2,750  was  due  to  silver. 

The  commercial  distress  of  the  country  took  away  the  financial  sup- 
port of  most  of  the  doubtful  enterprises,  but  at  the  same  time  brought 
about  the  abandonment  of  some  worthy  mines  that  required  still  fur- 
ther aid  to  become  productive.  This  winnowing  process,  as  a whole, 
was  decidedly  beneficial,  and  left  the  industry  on  a much  more  solid 
basis. 

The  yield  of  the  state  was  almost  entirely  due  to  vein  mining.  The 
gravel  work  of  Montgomery  and  the  central  counties  remained  nearly 
the  same;  but  in  Burke,  McDowell,  and  Eutherford  counties  all  work 
of  this  nature  was  largely  abandoned  by  reason  of  the  greater  wages 
to  mining  labor  offered  by  railroad  contractors.  Three  roads  in  or  near 
this  district  held  out  inducements  superior  to  any  return  to  be  expected 
from  the  mines  under  the  present  disadvantages  of  work. 

Greater  attention  was  paid  to  the  treatment  of  ores,  and  decided  ]>ro- 
gress  was  made  in  the  methods  of  concentration  and  in  mill  amalgama- 
tion. The  chlorination  works  of  the  state  were  vigorously  operated, 
and  offered,  and  still  offer,  a home  market  for  concentrates  and  other- 
moderate  or  high  grade  auriferous  sulirhurets,  and  at  prices  allow- 
ing a considerably  larger  margin  to  the  miner.  This  plan  of  custom- 
work  had  not  at  the  end  of  the  year  passed,  perhaps,  entirely  beyond, 
the  experimental  stage,  but  the  result  was  believed  to  have  been  prom- 
ising. The  commercial  features  of  -such  works,  rather  than  the  scien- 
tific or  metallurgical  ones,  will  prove  to  be  the  critical  points  in  this  and 
like  enterprises. 

Considerable  English  capital  is  now  invested  in  North  Carolina,  and 
under  fairly  favorable  conditions,  except  that  here  as  elsewhere  the 
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mines  have  been  jiut  on  the  market  at  too  high  prices.  The  production 
of  the  state  by  counties  is  approximately  indicated  below: 


Anson  County S250 

Burke,  McDowell,  and  Rutherford  Counties 20,000 

Cabarrus  County 14, 000 

Caldwell,  Catawba,  and  Cherokee  Counties 1,000 

Davidson 1,000 

Franklin,  Nash,  and  Warren  Counties 2,^00 

Gascon  County 1,000 

Granville  County 1,000 

Guilford  County 4, 000 

Mecklenburgh  County IG,  000 

Montgomery  County 8, 000 

Moore  County 1,000 

Polk  County 4,500 

Randolph  County G9, 000 

Rowan  County G,  000 

Stanly  County  2, 500 

Union  County 1,000 

Miscellaneous 2,000 


Total 154,750 


Of  this  araouut  $8,000  is  believed  to  be  the  contents  of  ore  shipped 
from  the  state. 

The  silver  contents  of  the  entire  product  aiiproxiinates  $2,7o0. 


Number  of  men  regularly  employed G98 

Number  of  men  employed  at  intervals 100 

Number  of  stamps  in  use 459 

Number  of  Chilian  aud  other  mills 17 


Number  of  metallurgical  establishments 2 

The  detailed  statement  of  work  will  be  given  by  counties,  aliihabeti- 
cally  arranged. 

The  critical  points  of  the  estimate  will  be  found  under  the  following 
heads:  (1)  Burke,  McDowell,  and  Kutherford;  (2)  Cabarrus;  (3)  Guil- 
lord;  (4)  Mecklenburgh ; (5)  Polk;  (C)  Montgomery ;"(7)  Eandolph ; (8) 
Kowan.  The  other  counties  have  been  for  the  most  part  estimated  from 
the  deposits  at  the  United  States  assay  office  at  Charlotte.  Other  esti 
mates  will  be  sufficiently  shown  in  the  papers  accompanying  this,  i.  e., 
copies  of  reports. 

BURKE  COUNTY,  &C. 

The  deposits  at  the  assay  office  at  Charlotte  were  $13,011.86.  The  su- 
perintendent of  the  Vein  Mountain  mine  reported  his  product  at  $4,000. 
This  was  in  rich  nuggets  from  a locality  accidentally  found,  and  is  believed 
to  be  correct  in  so  far  that  it  was  not  an  overestimate.  All  of  this 
hiUlion  was  stored  and  not  deposited.  The  vice-president  of  the  Marion 
Bullion  Company,  an  adjoining  mine,  re])orted  shiimients  aggregating 
$0,000,  but  from  a knowedge  of  the  character  of  the  property  it  is  be- 
lieved $3,000  will  be  nearer  the  correct  amount. 
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The  statement  for  Burke,  &c.,  is  therefore: 

Known  deposits  at  Charlotte $13,000 

Produced  by  the  Vein  Mountain  and  Marion  Bullion  Companies 7,000 

Total 20,000 


The  bullion  of  both  these  companies  was  stored  at  the  head  offices. 

CABARRUS  COUNTY. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Phoenix,  once  a large  producing  mine,  abso- 
lutely refused,  on  prudential  grounds,  to  give  the  amount  of  its  produc- 
tion, simply  saying  that  he  had  done  as  well  as  in  former  years.  This 
statement  is  doubted,  as  in  former  years  as  high  as  $24,000  had  been 
reported,  while  in  1885  work  was  interrupted  longer  by  drought  and 
by  delays  to  machinery.  The  production  of  $24,000  reported  in  for- 
mer years  is  regarded  as  considerably  above  the  actual  product, 
taking  the  delays  and  interruptions  into  consideration.  Therefore  it  is 
believed  that  the  year’s  output  cannot  exceed  $12,000.  The  deposits 
at  the  assay  office  at  Charlotte  by  this  company  amounted  to  $1,071.78 
during  the  year,  and  it  is  stated  that  shipments  to  the  North  are  occa- 
sionally made  by  country  merchants  of  lots  purchased  or  received  in 
trade. 

The  product  of  the  county  is  therefore  put  at  $14,000. 

GUILFORD  COUNTY. 

One  car  load  of  ore  was  shipped  North  Irorn  this  county  during  the 
year.  Two  runs  were  made  at  the  Fisher  Hill  vein,  and  the  bullion, 
amoiiiiung  to  $3,212.62,  was  also  shipped  to  the  North.  The  deposits 
at  the  assay  office  at  Charlotte  were  $251.01.  The  total  product  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  about  $4,0b0. 

MECKLENBURGH  COUNTY. 

The  actual  deposits  at  the  assay  office  at  Charlotte  from  this  county 
amounted  to  $11,323.73.  A small  quantity  of  ore  was  shipped  by  the 
Rudisil  to  Newark,  and  the  Saint  Catharine  also  shipped  considerable 
ore  and  some  bullion.  The  managers  of  neither  of  these  properties  would 
give  a statement  of  operations  or  report  the  amount  of  bullion  produced. 
The  shipment  of  the  Rudisil  did  not  probably  exceed  $500.  The  ship- 
ments from  the  Saint  Catharine  were  made  during  the  early  part  of 
the  year.  Afterwards  its  bullion  was  deposited  at  the  assay  office 
at  Charlotte,  and  its  ore  sold  to  works  in  the  state  for  treatment.  From 
the  deposits  of  the  latter  mine  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  year 
it  is  believed  that  $4,500  is  a fair  estimate  of  output  not  embraced  in 
other  returns.  The  entire  production  of  the  county  is  according!}" 
placed  at  about  $16,000. 

POLK  COUNTY. 

For  this  county  the  deposits  at  the  United  States  assay  office  at 
Charlotte  during  the  year  1885  were  $637.49.  Several  of  the  principal 
operators  shipped  the  greater  portion  of  their  product  to  the  North  for 
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treatment,  owing  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  returns  received  from  the 
home  office.  The  production  is  variously  estimated,  but  is  not  believed 
to  exceed  $4,500. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

The  production  of  this  county  during  the  year  was  about  $8,000,  of 
which  amount  nearly  $1,500  was  deposited  at  the  assay  office  at  Char- 
lotte. The  remainder,  shipped  to  London,  was  the  product  of  the  Rus- 
sell mine,  as  reported  by  its  sui^erintendent. 

RANDOLPH  COUNTY. 

Almost  the  entire  product  of  this  county,  amounting  to  about 
$69,000,  was  also  sent  to  London,  and  was  almost  wholly  the  output 
of  the  Hoover  Hill  mine.  The  deposits  at  the  assay  office  at  Charlotte 
were  $120,  and  about  $500  worth  of  bullion  was  shipped  to  the  North 
by  merchants.  These  amounts  represent  the  yield  of  properties  other 
than  Hoover  Hill. 

ROWAN  COUNTY. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  product  of  this  county  found  its  way  to  the 
assay  office  at  Charlotte,  at  which  the  deposits  amounted  to  some 
$5,300.  The  entire  production  of  the  county  is  not  believed  to  exceed 
$6,000,  the  excess  being  treated  at  the  Yadkin  works. 

These  figures  show  that  about  $140,000  of  the  output  of  North  Caro- 
lina has  either  been  treated  at  the  Government  assay  office  at  Charlotte 
or  shipped  abroad,  leaving  less  than  $15,000  to  cover  the  probable 
amounts  purchased  by  merchants  and  shipi^ed  North,  as  well  as  the  quan- 
tity treated  at  private  works,  and  that  still  held  by  mining  companies, 
as  in  the  case  of  ‘A^ein  Mountain”  and  the  Marion  Bullion.”  It  is 
believed,  therefore,  that  the  estimate  of  the  total  production,  as  sub- 
mitted, is  rather  conservative  than  forced. 

/ 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  mining  industry  in  this  state  is  confined  to  a few  placers,  and  is 
under  conditions  which  change  but  little  from  year  to  year.  These  con- 
ditions favor  steady  work  and  a measurably  uniform  production. 

Speculative  mining  has  found  little  scoj)e  in  the  state.  The  aurif- 
erous deposits  are  for  the  most  part  of  large  extent,  but  of  low  grade, 
so  when  favorable  conditions  are  met  with  operations  are  calculable  for 
some  time  in  advance. 

Tliree  mines  were  discontinued  during  1885,  and  no  new  enterprises 
were  taken  up,  so  that  the  production  of  the  state  has  fallen  a little  be- 
low that  of  1884.  The  following  is  my  estimate : 


Lancaster  and  Chesterlield  Counties |40,  000 

Spartanburg,  Union,  and  York  Counties 3,000 

Miscellaneous 1,000 


in  sujtport  of  which  the  following  facts  and  figures  are  adduced: 

The  deposits  from  Lancaster  and  Chesterfield  counties  at  the  assay 
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office  at  Charlotte  aggregated  $36,400.  Tliis  amount  was  from  the 
Brewer  and  Haile  mines. 

The  statement  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Haile  mine  agrees  sub- 
stantially with  tlie  credit  of  that  mine  on  the  books  of  this  office,  but 
that  of  the  Brewer  exceeds  the  credit  by  $2,300,  and  as  the  superin- 
tendent claims  that  he  did  not  deposit  all  his  gold,  it  is  believed  that 
this  amount  still  remains  on  hand. 

No  statement  was  received  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Fiinder- 
burke,  which  stopped  work  early  in  the  summer  of  1885,  but  as  the  mill 
had  been  operated  for  some  time,  and  the  gold  was  “ held,”  the  sum  of 
$3,500  is  allowed  to  these  counties  iu  addition  to  that  which  was  de- 
posited, viz,  $36,400,  or  in  all,  $40,000.  The  product  from  the  West 
mine,  near  Spartanburg,  has  heretofore  gone  to  Philadeli)hia,  the 
headquarters  of  the  company.  No  report  of  production  was  received 
in  response  to  my  request,  but  from  information  indirectly  obtained  it 
is  believed  to  have  been  about  $2,500,  which  may  be  incidentally  con- 
tirmed  by  the  deposits  at  the  Philadelphia  mint. 

The  incidental  deposits  of  these  counties  at  the  assay  office  at  Char- 
lotte aggregate  $700,  and  the  entire  production  of  this  section  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  about  $3,000. 

The  miscellaneous  production  of  the  state  may  be  stated  at  about 

$1,000. 

GEORGIA. 

The  production  of  this  state  in  1885  remained  about  the  same  as  in 
1884,  but  there  were  changes  in  the  various  districts,  some  counties 
falling  off,  and  others,  like  McDuffie,  Lincoln,  and  particularly  Chero- 
kee, making  a considerable  increase. 

I am  uot  aware  that  there  was  any  marked  improvement  in  the  min- 
ing industry  of  the  state,  though  the  more  careful  superintendents  are 
gradually  improving  their  methods.  This  is  extremely  difficult,  where, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  greater  part  of  their  material  averages 
less  than  $1  per  ton  in  value.  The  cost  of  extra  handling  of  so  much 
ore  rapidly  eats  up  any  possible  profit  arising  from  its  reduction,  except 
such  handling  be  effected  by  automatic  action  of  machinery  and  other 
appliances.  This  difficulty  is  very  general.  At  the  Franklin  and  Mc- 
Donald mine  the  occurrence  of  large  bodies  of  sulphurets,  which  are  au- 
riferous, allows  of  concentration  after  the  methods  practised  elsewhere. 

In  estimating  the  production  of  Georgia  much  credit  is  due  the  su- 
perintendents of  various  mines,  and  especially  Mr.  Frank  W.  Hall,  of 
Dahlonega,  Ga.,  who,  from  his  connection  with  the  various  raining  dis- 
tricts of  the  state,  has  exceptional  opportunities  for  acquiring  accurate 
information. 

The  yield,  arranged  according  to  counties  and  districts,  is  believed  to 


have  been  as  follows : 

Rabun  and  Habersham |2, 000 

Columbia  and  counties  adjacent  to  Merri wether 4, 000 

Lincoln b, 500 
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McDuffie 16,000 

White 7, 000 

Lumpkin 76,500 

Dawson 2, 500 

Towns  to  Gilmer  o,nd  Carroll 6, 000 

Cherokee 18>  ^^0 

Miscellaneous 000 


Total 1«^6, 500 


Estimates  of  Production  for  Georgia  for  1885. 

RABUN  AND  HABERSHAM  COUNTIES. 

The  actual  deposits  at  the  U.  S.  assay  office  at  Charlotte  from  these 
comities  amounted  to  $1,508.72.  It  is  therefore  believed  that  in  esti- 
mating the  output  at  $2,000  it  cannot  be  far  out  of  the  way.  A part 
of  the  yield  will  naturally  find  its  way  into  commerce  without  due  credit, 
particularly  when  the  |)roduction  is  handled  in  such  small  quantities. 

The  estimate  tor  Columbia  to  Merriwether  counties  is  based  princi- 
pally upon  information  derived  from  merchants  and  others  who  have 
traveled  over  this  extensive  scope  of  country.  It  is  not  claimed,  there- 
fore, that  the  amount  is  strictly  accurate,  but  it  may  be  considered  a 
reasonable  approximation. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

»• 

The  deposits  from  this  county^  at  the  assay  office  at  Charlotte  amounted 
to  a trifle  more  than  $5,000. 

m’duffie  county. 

The  deposits  at  the  assay  office  at  Charlotte  from  this  county  were  a 
little  more  than  $5,600. 

white  county. 

From  this  county  the  deposits  were  $6,789.90,  and  the  entire  yield 
for  the  year  is  estimated  to  have  been  $7,000. 

LUMPKIN  COUNTY. 

The  aggregate  of  dejiosits  from  Lumpkin  county  for  the  year  was 
$65,475.95,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  assay  office  at  Charlotte.  The 
jiroductfor  the  Consolidated  Georgia  was  for  the  most  part  sent  north. 
jSTo  official  statement  as  to  its  yield  was  received  from  the  superintendent, 
but  unofficially  he  has  given  the  output  for  the  year  of  the  two  mines 
at  about  $10,000.  A little  more  than  $1,500  of  this  amount  was  sent  to 
Charlotte,  and  is  included  in  the  above  statement  of  deposits  for  the 
county.  It  is  not  believed  that  more  than  $5,000  was  sent  north  from 
this  property.  The  Garnet  was  operated  a short  time  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  and  its  product  was  sent  to  Xew  York,  presumably  by  mail, 
as  was  the  practice  in  1884.  No  statement  was  submitted  by  the  com- 
pany, but  from  the  jiroduction  in  the  closing  months  of  1884  its  yield 
during  the  year  is  not  believed  to  have  exceeded  $2,500. 

The  lessee  of  the  Findley  deposited  $1,700  at  the  assay  office  at 
Charlotte,  and  shipped  in  the  rough  about  twice  as  large  a sum,  in  the 
form  of  specimens  of  native  gold,  valued  on  account  of  their  beauty  and 
rarity. 
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DAWSON  COUNTY. 

The  actual  deposits  at  the  U.  S.  assay  office  at  Charlotte  were 
$2,189.93,  and  the  total  output  is  estimated  at  $2,500. 

TOWNS  TO  GILMER  AND  CARROLL. 

The  deposits  from  this  section  at  the  assay  office  at  Charlotte  were 
$1,151.70.  A report  from  the  Clopton  mine  credits  it  with  a direct  pro- 
duction of  170  ounces  gold,  and  shipment  of  ore  to  the  value  of  $727.70, 
a total  valuation  of  $3,170.09.  Of  this  amount  only  $25.94  was  depos- 
ited at  the  assay  office  at  Charlotte.  It  is  therefore  believed  that  the 
production  is  considerably^  exaggerated,  and  that  one  half  the  amount 
would  be  nearer  the  correct  figures.  The  known  amount  of  the  produc 
tion  of  this  section  is  $2,300;  the  remainder  of  the  $0,000  is  estimated, 
and  based  upon  reports  of  merchants  and  travelers. 

CHEROKEE  COUNTY. 

The  production  of  this  county  is  placed  at  $18,000.  Of  this  amount 
$ 17,297.00  are  shown  by"  the  books  of  the  assay"  office  at  Charlotte  to  have 
been  deposited  at  that  institution.  The  remainder  is  believed  to  have 
found  its  way  into  commerce  uncredited. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  production  $9,030.13  were  deposited  at  the  assay 
office  at  Charlotte,  part  of  which  was  simply  marked  ‘‘North  Georgia, 
several  counties.”  It  is  consequently-  impossible  to  trace  the  source 
with  more  accuracy. 


Statement  of  Bullion  forwarded  bv  itie  Southern  Express  Company 
FROM  Gainesville,  Ga.,  for  the  Period  January  1 to  June  30,  1885. 

Date. 

Shipper. 

Locality. 

Reported  or 
estimated 
value. 

Consignee  and  destina- 
tion. 

Jan.  6 — 

Banks  & Bro 

Gainesville 

$4,  700 

C.  J.  Cowles,  Charlotte. 

Jan.  10. .. 

HallM.  Co 

Dahlonega,  Ga 

600 

Do 

do 

. . .do 

100 

Do 

Feb  *’0 

\ 

375 

Shipper  not  given. 

Feb  17 

"RaTi T^rn 

Gainesville 

4,  500 

C.  J.  Cowles,  Charlotte. 

March  4 . . 

Hall  Mdse.  Co 

Dahlonega,  Ga  ... 

450 

Do 

do 

do 

450 

Do 

RmtiVs  X".  T^rn  

Gainesville 

3,  500 

Do 

do 

do 

3,  000 

Do 

M.13'6  ... 

Hall  Mdse.  Co 

Dahlonega,  Ga 

900 

Nelson  & White,  New 

York. 

May  8 

do 

do 

225 

C.  J.  Cowles,  Charlotte. 

Ma>'  13 

do  ...  .... 

do 

200 

Do 

. ,do 

125 

Do 

'Gainesville 

300 

A.  B.  Gardiner,  New 

York. 

TTnll  ATdaci.  Po 

Dahlonega 

350 

C.  J.  Cowles,  Charlotte. 

T^ro . 

Gainesville 

5,000 

Do 

June  5. .. 

Kin  Mori  Gold  M.  Co. 

Dawsonville 

300 

Do 

25, 075 

Amount  carried  by  private  means 

3,  500 

1 28, 575 
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Statement  of  Bullion  forwarded  by  the  Southern  Express  Company 
FROM  Gainesville,  Ga.,  for  the  Period  July  1 to  December  31,  1885. 

Date. 

Shipper. 

Locality. 

Reported  or 
estimated 
value. 

Consignee  and  destina- 
tion. 

July 

6 

Banks  & Bro 

Gainesville 

$7,  000 

C.  J.  Cowles,  Charlotte. 

July 

6 

Consolidated  G.  M.  Co. 

Dawsonvillo 

900 

Assay  office,  Charlotte. 

July 

10 

J.  E,.  Logan 

Gainesville 

250 

C.  J.  Cowles,  Charlotte. 

July 

24 

Hall  Mdse.  Co 

Dahlonega 

300 

Do. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

3 

Banks  & Bro 

Gainesville 

100 

Do. 

4 

do 

do 

4,  300 

Assay  office,  Charlotte 

Aug. 

12 

Lin  MoriG.  M.  Co.... 

Dawson ville  ...... 

200 

C.  J.  Cowles,  Charlotte. 

Sept. 

3 

Banks  & Bro 

Gainesville 

3,  000 

Do. 

Sept. 

9 

Hall  Mdse.  Co 

Dahlonega 

600 

Do. 

Sept. 

17 

Kin  Mori  G.  M.  Co... 

Daw.sonville 

300 

Do. 

Oct. 

2 

Hall  Mdse.  Co 

Dahlonega 

300 

Do. 

Oct. 

5 

Banks  & Bro 

Gainesville 

5,  000 

Do. 

Oct. 

6 

Lin  Mori  G.  M.  Co  . . 

Dawsonville 

150 

Do. 

Oct. 

8 

Hall  Mdse.  Co 

Dahloue^'a 

400 

Do. 

Oct. 

15 

D.  Lee  Wordroper 

Dawsonville 

150 

Do. 

Oct. 

28 

Banks  & Bro 

Gainesville 

500 

Do. 

Nov. 

4 

do 

do 

3,  000 

Do. 

Nov. 

4 

Kin  Mori  G.  M.  Co  . . . 

Dawsonville 

350 

Do. 

Nov. 

IG 

D.  Lee  Wordroper  .. 

...  do  

60 

Do. 

Nov. 

20 

Banka  & Bro 

Gainesville 

250 

U.  S.  Assayer,  Charlotte. 
E.  P.  Waring,  Charlotte. 

Dec. 

3 

Hall  Mdse.  Co 

Dahlonega  ... 

200 

Dec. 

4 

Banks  & Bro 

Gainesville 

3,  000 

Do. 

Dec. 

14 

do 

. _ do 

400 

Do. 

Dec. 

14 

Kin  Mori  G.  M.  Co  . . . 

Dawsonville 

320 

Do. 

Dec. 

19 

Wooding  & Co 

Gainesville 

140 

Mint,  Philadelphia. 

Dec. 

30 

Amc 

Hall  Mdse.  Co 

)unt  carried  by  private  r 

Dahlonega  

neans  

225 

31,  395 
3,  500 

34,  895 

E.  P.  Waring,  Charlotte. 

This  express  resume  reports  shipments  estimated  by  sliip])ers  at 
$56,470,  of  which  $50,830  was  sent  to  this  office  ; but  our  books  show 
that  the  j^ross  assay  value  of  our  receipts  by  express  from  Gainesville 
was  $58,534,06,  thus  showing  that  the  shippers’  estimate  must  be  in 
creased,  in  fact,  by  a little  more  tl'an  15  per  cent.  This  would  make  the 
actual  value  of  the  shipments  from  Gainesville  to  all  points  nearly 
$65,000. 

ALABAMA. 

Tlie  work  in  Alabama  was  on  the  whole  in  a backward  condition 
during  the  year  1885,  and  apparently  unchanged  in  character  or  extent 
as  compared  with  1884. 

No  additional  information  could  be  obtained  from  the  Cooper  Creek 
mine,  in  Tallapoosa  county. 
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The  Arbacoocliec  aud  the  Piiietuchee  districts  showed  iiothiug  but 
the  customary  petty  mining,  which  was  estimated  to  return  $1,500  or 
$2,000. 

From  the  Shenlvcr  mine,  at  Idaho,  Olay  county,  the  following  oi)cra- 
tions  are  reported : 

“The  ore  is  extracted  from  an  open  cut  about  twenty  feet  in  width,  and  several 
shafts  have  been  sunk  to  a depth  of  forty  feet,  all  in  ore.  The  ore  body  averages 
about  $5  to  the  ton  in  value.  The  character  of  the  ore  is  decomposed  quartz,  with 
veins  of  solid  quartz  running  through.  It  is  mined  by  hand,  and  requires  very  little 
blasting.  A Hall  live-stamp  mill  is  being  operated,  and  it  is  intended  to  add  five 
stamps  more  during  this  year.  The  water  supply  is  not  abundant,  but  can  be  in- 
creased from  other  sources.” 

The  production  of  the  state  is  believed  to  have  been  about  the  same 
as  that  of  last  year — $8,000 — of  which  a very  small  proportion  was 
silver. 


H.  Ex.  290 13 
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I.— Deposits  ani»  Purchases  of  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion,  by 


COINAGE  MINTS. 


Description. 


GOLD. 

United  Stales  bullion  (domestic  pro- 
duction)   

United  States  coin 

Foreign  bullion 

Foreign  coin 

Jeweler. s’  bars,  old  plate,  &c 


Total 

Redeposits : 

Fine  bars 

Unparted  bars 


Total  gold  received  and  operated 
upon 


SILVER. 

United  States  bullion  (domestic  pro- 
duction)   

United  States  coin 

Foreign  bullion 

Foreign  coin 

Jewelers’  bars,  old  plate,  &c 


Total 

Eedeposits : 

Fine  bars  

Unparted  bars  . , 


Total  silver  received  and  oper- 
ated upon 


Gold  and  silver  deposits  and  purchases. 
Redeposits : 

Gold 

Silver 


Total  gold  and  silver  received 
and  operated  upon 


Philadelphia. 

San  Francisco. 

Carson. 

!N  ew  Orleans. 

Standard  ozs. 

11,  099. 536 
5,  609. 977 
3,  770.  270 
33. 173 
33,  578.  572 

Standard  ozs. 

1,  049,  995.  253 
65.  300 
93,  342.  298 
240,  809.  742 
1,064.013 

Standard  ozs. 
40, 821.311 

Standard  ozs. 

1, 141.  435 
1, 101.  303 
2,  292.  557 
2,  451. 450 

54,  091. 528 

10, 437.  736 
97,  570.  803 

1,  385,  276.  606 

40,  821.  311 

6,  986. 745 

27. 121 

162, 100.  067 

1,  385,  303. 727 

40,  821.311 

6, 986.  745 

12,  811,  066.  67 
591, 140.  83 
3, 159. 16 
625,  292.  39 
146,  062.  09 

1,  438,  284.  59 
6,  244.  25 
653, 312. 78 
5,  088.  28 
3,  982.  98 

447, 787. 08 
10. 70 

8, 155, 878.  06 
3, 046. 31 
90,  897. 82 
192,  789.  65 
22,  654. 87 

14, 170,  721. 14 

1,063,015.  28 
550,  907.  67 

2, 106,  912.  88 

447, 797. 78 

8, 465,  266. 71 

434.  01 

15,  790,  644.  09 

2, 107,  346.  89 

447,  797.  78 

8, 465,  266.  71 

14,  230,  812.  668 

108,  OOb.  539 
1,  613,  922.  95 

3,  492,189.486 

27. 121 
434.  01 

488,  619.  091 

8,  472,  253.  455 

15,  952,  744. 157 

3,  492,  650. 617 

488,  019.  091 

8, 472, 253.455 
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Weight,  During  the  Calendar  Year  ending  December  31,  1885. 


A88AY  OFFICES. 

Total. 

New  York. 

DenTer. 

Bois6. 

Helena. 

Charlotte. 

Saint  Lonis. 

Standard  ozs. 

417, 120.407 
12,  544.  468 
118,  829.  057 
162,  618. 959 
60, 487.  341 

Standard  ozs. 
63, 299. 191 

Standard  ozs. 
7,  327.  276 

Standard  ozs. 
57,  068.  272 

Standard  ozs. 
10, 481. 411 

Standard  ozs. 

3, 296.  017 
545.  013 
164.  555 

Standard  ozs. 

1, 660, 508. 674 
19,  906.793 
217,  214. 039 
405, 754. 431 
99,  996.  358 

6.556 

196. 862 

35. 193 

2,  182.  927 

771,  600.  232 
1 

63,  496.  053 

7, 327.  276 

57, 068. 272 

10,  523. 160 

6, 189. 112' 

2, 403,  380.  295 

59  857  674 

70,  295.  410 

72,  682.  605 

926.  844 

514.  522 

171,  721.  895 

904, 140. 511 

64, 422. 897 

7, 327.  276 

57,  582. 794 

10,  523. 160 

6, 189. 112 

2,  645,  397.  600 

4, 193,  523.  77 

15, 837. 37 

1, 713. 64 

65, 120.  57 

965.  37 

943.  53 

27, 131, 120.  65 

9 547.  56 

100. 85 

603  090.  50 

778,  250.  23 

.84 

118. 35 

1,  525,  739. 18 

319,  096.  92 

8.  75 

1, 142,  275.  99 

217,  501.  29 

1.38 

102. 90 

4,  654. 02 

394,  959.  53 

5,510,  919.  77 

15, 838. 75 

1, 713. 64 

65, 120.  57 

1,  077.  86 

5,  816. 75 

30,  797, 185.  85 

63,  359.  97 

/ 

1. 126  375  25 

71,  924.  90 

65.  25 

527. 72 

623,  859.  55 

5,  646,  204.  64 

15, 904. 00 

1, 713. 64 

65,  648.  29 

1,  077. 86 

5, 816.  75 

32,  547,  420.  65 

6,  282, 520.  002 

79,  334. 803 

9,  040.  916 

122, 188. 842 

11,  601.  020 

12,  005.  862 

33,  200,  566. 145 

132,  540. 279 

926. 844 

514.  522 

242,  017.  305 

135, 284. 870 

65.25 

527.  72 



1,750,  234.  80 

6,  550,  345. 151 

80, 326. 897 

9, 040.  916 

123,  231.  084 

11,  601. 020 

12,  005. 862 

35, 192, 818. 260 
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II, — Deposits  and  Purchases  of  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion,  by 

Description. 

COINAGE  MINTS. 

Philadelphia. 

San  Francisco. 

Carson. 

New  Orleans. 

GOLD. 

United  States  bullion  (domestic  pro- 
duction)   ....................... 

$206,  502  99 
104,  371  67 
70, 144  56 
617  17 
624, 717  62 

$19, 534, 795  40 
1,214  88 
1, 736, 600  89 
4, 480, 181  25 
19,  795  59 

$759, 466  25 

United  States  coin 

Foreign  bullion 

Forei  p^n  coin 

$21, 230  00 
20, 489  3f 
42, 652  22 
45, 608  37 

J ewelers’  bars,  old  plate,  &o 

Total 

Redeposits : 

Fine  bars 

1, 006, 354  01 

194, 190  44 
1, 815, 270  75 

25, 772, 588  01 

759, 466  25 

129, 985  95 

Un  parted  bars 

504  58 

Total  gold  received  and  oper- 
ated upon 

SILVER. 

United  States  bullion  (domestic  pro- 
duction)   

United  States  coin 

Foreign  bullion 

Foreign  coin 

3,  015,  815  20 

25,  773  092  59 

7 59, 466  25 

129, 985  05 

14, 907, 423  03 
687,  872  97 
3,676  11 
727,  612  96 
169,963  15 

1,  673,  640  26 
7,  266  04 
760,  218  50 
5,  920  91 
4,  634  74 

521,  061  32 
12  45 

9, 490, 476  29 
3, 544  80 
105, 772  01 
224, 337  04 
26, 362  03 

Jewelers’  bars,  old  plate,  &o 

Total 

Redeposits: 

Fine  bars 

16,  496,  548  22 

1, 236,  963  23 

» 

641,  056  20 

2, 451,  680  45 

521, 073  77 

9,  850, 492  17 

Unpart, erl  bars 

505  03 

[ 

Total  silver  received  and  oper- 
ated upon 

Gold  and  silver  deposits  and  pur- 
chases   

Redeposits: 

Gold  

18, 374,  567  65 

1 

2, 452, 185  48 

521, 073  77 

9,850,492  17 

I 17, 502,  902  23 

i 

2,009,461  19 
1, 878, 019  43 

28, 224,  268  46 

504  58 

505  03 

i 1,  280, 540  02 

1 9, 980, 478  12 

1 

Silver. . .i. ....... ........ .... 

Total  gold  and  silver  received 
and  operated  upon 

21, 390,  382  85 

28,  225,  278  07 

1,  280,  540  02 

9, 980, 478  12 
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Valuk,  During  the  Calendar  Year  ended  December  31,  1885. 


AB8AT  OFFICES. 

Total. 

New  York. 

DeBTer. 

Boise. 

Helena. 

Charlotte. 

Saint  Louis. 

$7,  760, 379  67 
233,  385  45 
2,210,773  15 
3,  025, 469  01 
1, 125, 345  88 

$1, 177, 659  37 

$136,321  42 

$1, 061, 735  29 

$195, 003  00 

$61, 321  25 
10,150  94 

$30, 893, 184  64 
370, 3.58  94 
4, 041, 191  42 
7, 548,  919  65 
1, 860, 397  35 

121  97 

3, 061  49 

3,662  55 

654  75 

40, 612  59 

14, 355, 353  16 

1, 113, 631  14 
1, 352, 234  51 

1, 181, 321  92 

136,321  42 

1, 061, 735  29 

195, 779  72 

115, 146  27 

44,714,052  00 

1, 307,  821  58 
3, 194,  825  94 

17, 243  60 

9, 572  50 

16, 821, 218  81 

1,198,565  52 

136, 321  42 

1,071,307  79 

195, 779  72 

115, 146  27 

49,  216,  699  52 

■ 

4,  879, 736  75 
2,964  43 

18, 428  94 

1, 994  05 

75, 776  66 

1, 123  34 

1,  097  92 
117  35 

31,  570,  758  56 
701,  778  04 

905,  600  26 
371, 312  78 
253, 092  41 

98 

137  72 

1,775,405  58 
1,  329, 193  87 
459,  589  27 



10  18 

1 61 

119  74 

5,415  59 

“ 

6,  412,  706  63 

73,727  96 
83, 694  43 

18,  430  55 

1,994  05 

75, 776  66 

1,254  24 

6,  768  58 

35,  836,  725  32 

1,310,691  19 
725,  945  66 

75  93 

614  07 

6, 670, 129  02 

18,  506  48 

1,994  05 

76, 390  73 

1, 254  24 

6, 768  58 

37, 873,  362  17 

20, 768, 059  79 

1, 199, 752  47 

138, 315  47 

1, 137, 511  95 

197, 033  96 

121,914  85 

80,  550, 777  32 

2,465,805  65 
157, 422  39 

17, 243  60 
75  93 

9, 572  50 
614  07 

4,  502,  647  52 
2, 036,  C36  85 

23,391,347  83 

1, 217, 072  00 

138, 315  47 

1, 147, 698  52 

197, 033  96 

121, 914  85 

87,  090,  061  69 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


1 

III.— Deposits  of  Unrefined  Gold  of  Domestic  Production,  with  the  States 

Distributed,  during  the  Calendar 

fin  standard  ounces.  1 

Locality. 

COINAGB  MINTS. 

Philadelphia. 

San  Francisco. 

Carson. 

New  Orleans. 

Alabama 

37. 862 

Alaska 

5, 224. 281 
12, 426. 565 
231, 684. 623 
102.848 

Ari7.ona  

719. 208 
104. 027 
2,  289. 551 
23. 382 
409. 395 
51. 834 
82.732 
713.  260 
747 
20.482 
26. 588 

California  ...... 

4, 392. 201 

Colorado  

Dakota 

Coorj^i  a 

Idaho ......... ............... 

16, 257. 427 

Maryland 

Michigan ............................ 

Missouri ...... 

ATrmtflnjj.  - 

4, 159.  566 

Nebraska  

Nevada 

41,  509.  969 
2,  640.  680 

36, 429. 110 

Now  Mptico  

3, 820. 173 
987.  902 

North  Carolina  

Oi’ftgon  

21, 146.  045 

South  Carolina 

97. 134 
6.  392 
6.  622 

Tennessee 

- 

tJ  tah 

2, 947. 906 

Vermont 

Virginia 

148.  064 

Washington  Territory 

2, 180. 872 
9. 901 
17, 509. 471 

W^  voming ..... 

283. 272 
504. 580 

Other  sources 

Total  unrefined 

Refined  bullion 

10, 333. 207 
766. 329 

357, 800. 154 
692, 195. 099 

40, 821.311 

Grand  total 

11, 099. 536 

1, 049, 995. 253 

40, 821. 311 

1 
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AND  Territories  Producing  the  same,  and  of  Refined  Domestic  Bullion  not 
Year  ended  December  31,  1885. 

[In  standard  ounces.] 


ASSAY  OFFICES. 

Total. 

New  York. 

Denver. 

Saint  Louis. 

Bois6. 

Helena, 

Charlotte. 

62. 529 
63.  461 

28. 125 

11. 852 

140.  368 

5,  287. 742 
13,  247.  504 

236,  668. 443 
153, 220. 395 
154,  002.  707 

6,  887.  907 
41,  654. 939 

82.  732 
714. 138 
747 

93, 869. 987 
26.  588 
77, 939.  079 
13,  690.  073 
3,  484.  411 
22, 790. 742 
2, 137.  416 
6,392 
3,  254.  299 
378.  802 
158.  763 
2,  232. 186 
738.  821 
18,  248. 621 

49, 793 
16. 829 
58, 382. 675 

51. 938 
2.650 
839.  095 

468.  113 
91,  606.  226 
153, 979.  325 
268.  294 
4,  512. 174 

6,  210. 218 

471. 018 

5,  688. 488 

14, 673. 998 

• 

878 

47, 236. 703 

97.  260 

7. 077 

42, 348. 899 

977. 144 
242.  385 

4,  395. 244 

1,856. 832 

2, 254, 124 
11. 848 
1, 993. 369 

1, 632. 849 

46.  913 

299.  771 
378.  802 
10.  699 

5.939 

45. 375 

1 

88.  258  i 357.  390 

19.5. 288 

39. 282 

300, 436.  963 
116, 683.  444 

63,  299, 191 

3,  296.  017 

7,  327,  276 

57, 068. 272 

10,  481. 411 

850, 863. 802 
809,  644.  872 

417, 120. 407  j 63,  299. 191 

3, 296.  017 

7,  327. 276 

57,  068. 272 

10, 481. 411 

1,  660,  508.  674 
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1 V.— Deposits  op  Unrefined  Silver  of  Domestic  Production,  with  the  States 

Distributed,  During  the  Calendar 

[In  Btandard  ounces,] 

Locality. 

MINTS.  1 

Philadelphia. 

San 

Francisco. 

Carson. 

1 

i 

New  Orleans. 

Alabama 

5.  60 

Alaska .......... 

745.  48 
26, 723. 35 
94,  809. 50 
18.  53 

Arizona 

355.  53 
14. 71 
881. 02 
1. 90 
47.23 
1,  508. 40 
2.  04 
7, 908. 58 
308. 61 
6.26 
3. 23 

California 

4, 182. 85 

Colorado 

l;akota ........ ..... 

Georgia 

Idaho 

21, 648. 45 

AfarylftTHl  

Michigan 

ATiMiqnmH  

Montana 

380. 51 

Nebraska  

Nevada 

967.  502.  Ofl  44a.  66i.  22 

New  Mexico 

4,  043. 26 
130. 61 

1, 183. 07 

7 

North  Carolina 

Oregon 

3,  382.  67 

South  Carolina 

30. 93 
.95 

Tennessee ............ .... 

r 

Texas  .... 

87.95 
12, 971.  93 

U tah 

.08 
27. 33 

Virginia 

Washington  Territory 

348.90 

.48 

308, 104. 31 

Wvomine 

44.  25 
3, 036. 95 

Other  sources 

Total  unrefined...' 

18, 357. 47 
12, 792, 709. 20 

1. 437, 997. 19 
287. 40 

447, 787. 08 

Refined  bullion 

8, 155, 878. 06 

Grand  total 

12, 811, 066. 67 

1, 438, 284. 59 

447, 787. 08 

8, 155, 87a  06 
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AND  Territories  Producing  the  Same,  and  oe  Refined  Domestic  Bullion  not 
Year  ended  December  31,  1885. 


[In  standard  ounces.] 


ASSAY  OFFICES. 

New  York. 

Denver. 

Saint  Lonis. 

Bois6. 

Helena. 

Charlotte. 

Total. 

17.48 

7. 93 

3.54 

34.  55 
745. 48 
37,  680.  39 
99,  864.  C6 
868,  542.  33 
66,  794.  30 
573.  54 
94,  849.  54 
2.  04 
25,  866. 24 
308. 61 

10,  587. 66 
857. 16 
851,  588.  34 

66,  792.  40 

49.  33 

67,  608.  82 

13. 85 

44 

15, 648. 70 

405.74 

476. 98 

280.23 

1, 355. 74 

2, 447. 90 

17, 957. 66 

2, 024, 485. 67 
234,  785. 72 

.85 

62,663.78 

2,  087,  537.  07 
234,  788.  95 
1.411, 196.29 
5,  621.  54 
507.  96 

170. 99 

224.22 

62.17 

315. 18 

35A.62 

1.53 

3,  740.  82 
199.  07 

168.14 

95 

87.  95 
163,  888.  59 
29.  58 

150, 916. 58 
2.25 

1.28 

8.89 

359.  07 
69.  30 

6.89 

17.68 

11, 760. 72 

10.27 

322,  912.  25 

3,437,478.85 

15,  837.  37 

943. 53 

1, 713. 64 

65, 120. 57 

965.37 

5, 426,  201.  07 

756, 044. 92 

- 

21,704, 919.58 

1 

4, 193,  523.  77 

15, 837. 37 

943. 53 

1, 713. 64 

65,120.57 

965.37 

27, 131, 120.  65 
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V. — Deposits  of  Unrefined  Gold  of  Domestic  Production,  with  the  States 

NOT  Distributed,  during  the  Calen 


Locality. 

MINTS. 

Philadelphia. 

San  Francisco. 

Carson. 

New  Orleans. 

Alabama 

$704  41 

Alaska 

$97, 195  93 
231, 191  91 
4,310,411  59 
1,  913  45 

Arizona 

13,  380  61 
1,  935  39 
42, 596  30 
435  01 
7,  616  65 
964  35 

California 

$81,715  37 

Colorado 

D.akota  

Georgia 

\ 

Idaho 

302, 463  76 

Maryland 

1,539  20 
13, 269  95 
13  90 
381  06 
494  66 

Michigan 

Missouri  

Montana 

77,387  27 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

772,  278  49 
49, 128  93 

677,  750  88 

Nevf  Mexico 

71,  072  99 
18,  379  57 

North  Carolina 

Oregon  

393,  414  79 

South  Carolina 

1,807  14 
118  92 
123  20 

Tennessee 

Utah 

54,  844  76 

Vermont 

Virginia 

2,  754  68 

Washington  Territory 

40,  574  36 
184  21 
325,  757  60 

Wyoming 

5,  270  18 
9,  387  54 

Other  sources 

Total  unrefined 

192,  24  5 71 
14,  257  28 

6,656,74  7 05 
12,  878,  048  35 

759,  466  25 

Refined  bullion 

Grand  total 

206,  502  99 

19,  534,  795  40 

759, 466  25 
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V 


AND  Territories  producing  the  same,  and  of  Refined  Domestic  Bullion 
DAR  Year  ended  December  31,  1885. 


ASSAY  OFFICES. 

Total. 

New  York. 

Denver. 

Saint  Louis. 

Bois6. 

Helena. 

Charlotte. 

$1, 163  33 
1, 180  67 

$523  26 

$220  50 

$2,  611  50 
98,  376  60 
246,  465  19 
4,  403, 133  83 
2,  850,  612  00 
2,  865, 166  64 
128,  147  11 
774,  975  60 

1,  539  20 
13,  286  28 

13  90 
1,  746,  418  35 
494  66 
1,  450,  029  37 
254,  699  03 
64,  826  25 
424,  013  81 
39,  765  90 
118  92 
60,  545  10 

7,  047  48 

2,  953  73 
41,  .529  04 
13,745  51 

339,509  24 

$926  38 
313  10 
1,  086, 189  30 

966  29 
49  30 
15,  611  07 

8,  709  08 
1,  704,  301  88 
2,864,731  63 
4,991  52 
83,  947  42 

115,  538  94 

8,763  13 

$105, 832  33 

$273, 004  61 

16  33 

878,  822  38 

1,  809  49 

131  66 

787,  886  49 

• 

18, 179  42 
4,  509  49 

81,771  98 

34,  545  71 

41, 937  19 
220  43 
37,  085  96 

30, 378  59 

872  80 

5,  577  14 
7,  047  48 
199  05 

110  49 

844  19 

1,  642  00 
3,  633  27 

6,  649  12 

730  83 

5,  589,  524  89 
2, 170, 854  76 

1, 177,  659  37 

61,  321  25 

136, 321  41 

1, 061, 735  29 

195,003  02 

15,  830,  024  24 
15,  063, 160  39 

7, 760,  379  65 

1, 177, 659  37 

61,  321  25 

136, 321  41 

1, 061, 735  29 

195, 003  02 

30,  893, 184  63 
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VI.— Deposits  of  Unrefiited  Silver  of  Domestic  Production,  with  the 

Bullion  not  Distributed,  during  the 


Locality. 

HINTS. 

Philadelphia. 

San 

Francisco. 

Carson. 

New 

Orleans. 

$C  52 

A Ipflirn.  . 

$867  47 
31,  096  26 
no,  323  78 
21  56 

A I'ly.nnn. 

413  70 
17  12 
1, 025  19 
2 21 
54  96 
1,  755  22 

2 37 
9, 202  70 

359  11 
7 28 

3 76 

Cnlifnrnia 

$4, 867  31 

Colorado 

Dakota 

G-p.orgia  

Idaho 

25, 190  92 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana 

442  77 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

1, 125, 925  31 
1,  376  66 

516, 194  01 

New  Mexico 

4, 704  88 
151  98 

North  Carolina 

Oregon  

3, 936  20 

South  Carolina 

35  99 
1 11 

Tennessee 

Texas 

102  34 
15,  094  61 

Utah 

09 
31  80 

Vermont 

"Washington  Territory 

405  99 
56 

358,  521  38 

Wvomine 

51  49 
3, 533  89 

Other  sources 

Total  unrefined 

21,  361  37 
14,886,061  61 

1,  673,  305  81 
334  43 

521,061  32 

Kefined  bullion 

$9, 490, 476  27 

Grand  total 

14, 907, 422  98 

1, 673,  640  24 

621, 061  32 

9,490,476  27 
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States  and  Territories  producing  the  same,  and  of  Refined  Domestic 
Calendar  Year  ended  December  31,  1885. 


ASSAY  OFFICES. 

Total. 

New  York. 

Denver. 

Saint  Louis. 

Bols6. 

Helena. 

Charlotte. 

$20  34 

$9  23 

$4  12 

$40  21 
867  47 

12, 320  19 
997  42 

16  12 

43,  846  27 
116,  206  14 
1, 010, 667  43 
77,724  28 
667  39 

51 

990,939  16 
77, 722  07 
57  40 

$18, 209  39 

472  13 

555  03 

78, 672  08 

326  09 

$1, 677  59 

$2, 848  46 

110,  370  36 
2 37 

20, 896  18 

30,  098  88 
359  11 

2, 355, 765  14 
273,  205  20 

99 

72, 917  85 

2, 429, 134  03 
273,  208  96 
1,  642, 119  32 
6,  541  42 
591  07 

198  97 

260  91 

72  34 

366  75 

414  97 

1 78 

4,  352  95 
231  64 

195  65 

1 11 

102  34 

175, 612  02 
2 62 

190,  706  72 
34  42 

1 49 

10  34 

417  82 

8 02 

20  57 

80  64 

13,  685  20 

11  95 

375,  752  42 

3, 999,  975  38 
879,761  36 

18, 428  93 

1,  097  93 

1,  994  05 

75,  776  65 

1, 123  33 

6,  314, 124  77 
25,  256,  633  67 

1 

4, 879,  736  74 

18, 428  93 

1,  097  93 

1, 994  05 

75, 776  65 

1, 123  33 

31,570,758  44 
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VII.- 

-Coinage  Executed  at  the  Mints  of  the  United 

rillLADELPHIA. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

DENOMINATION. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Gold: 

1 

Double  eagles 

828 

$16,  560  00 

683,  500 

$13,  670,  000  00 

Eagles 

253,  527 

2,  535,  270  00 

228,  000 

2,  280,  000  00 

Half  eagles 

COl,  506 

3,  007,  530  00 

1, 211,  500 

6,  057,  500  00 

ThrpiA  rlnllnrfl  

910 

2,  730  00 

Qnjjrtf'r  pjiglAfl 

887 

2,  217  50 

T)olUn*fl 

12,  205 

12,205  00 

Total  gold 

869, 863 

5,  576, 512  50 

2, 123,  000 

22,  007,  500  00 

Silver  : 

Dollars 

1 17,  787,  767 

1 17,  787,767  00 

1,  497,  000 

1,  497,  000  00 

Half  dolla.rs 

6 130 

3,  065  00 

Qn artier  Hollara 

14  530 

3 632  50 

Dimes 

2,  533, 427 

253,  342  70 

43,  690 

4,  369  00 

! Total  silver 

1 

20, 341, 854 

18,  047,  807  20 

1,  540,  690 

1,  501,  369  00 

Minor  : 

Eive  cents 

1 476,490 

73,  824  50 

Three  cents 

4,  790 

143  70 

One  cent 

11,  765,  384 

117,653  84 

Total  minor 

13,  246,  664 

191,  622  04 

Total  coinage 

34, 458, 381 

23,815,941  74 

3,663,690 

23,  508, 869  00 

* Coinage  suspended  March  8, 1885. 

1 
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States  Durixg  the  Calendar  Year  ended  December  31,  1885. 


CAR80N.+ 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

1 

TOTAL. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

9, 450 

$189, 000  00 

693,  778 
481,527 
1,  813,  006 
910 
887 
12, 205 

$13,  875,  560  00 
4.  815, 270  00 
9,  065,  030  00 
2, 730  00 
2,  217  50 
12,205  00 

■ 

9,  450 

189, 000  00 

3,  002,  313 

27,  773,  012  50 

228,  000 

228,  000  00 

9, 185,  000 

$9,185,  000  00 

1 28, 697,  767 
6, 130 
14,  530 
2,  577, 117 

1 28,  697,  767  00 
3,  065  00 
3, 632  50 
257,  711  70 

228,  000 

228,  000  00 

9, 185, 000 

9, 185,  000  00 

31,  295,  514 

28,  962, 176  20 

1, 476,  490 
4,790 
11,  765,  384 

73,  824  50 
143  70 
117,653  84 

13,  246,  664 

191,622  04 

237,  450 

417,  000  00 

9, 185,  000 

9, 185,  000  00 

47, 544,  521 

56,  926,  810  74 

t Includes  1,837  recoined. 


14 
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VI 11. — Standard  Ounces  in  Bars  Manufactured  during 

Description. 

MINTS. 

Philadelphia. 

San  Francisco. 

Carson. 

GOLD. 

24,  639.  471 

1, 173. 196 

Total  gold 

24.639.471  I-.. 

1, 173  190 

SILVER. 

17,  055.  35 

1,  871,  614.  58 

70,  275.  02 

17,  053.  44 

19,  056. 19 

Total  silver 

36,111.54 

1,871,614.  58 

87,  325  46 

IX.— Value  of  Bars  Manufactured  during 

Description. 

MINTS. 

Philadelphia. 

San  Francisco. 

Carson. 

GOLD. 

$458,  408  76 

$21,  826  90 

458,  408  76 

21,  826  90 

SILVER. 

19,  846  23 

$2, 177,  878  78 

81,774  57 

19,844  00 

22, 174  47 

Tot  al  silver 

42,  020  70 

2, 177, 878  78  j 101,618  57  j 

« 
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THE  Calendar  Year  ended  December  31,  ISSf). 

ASSAY  OFFICES. 

Total. 

New  Yolk. 

Denver. 

Bois6. 

Helena. 

Charlotte. 

Saint  Louis. 

504,  560.  027 

619, 199,  498 

2. 114 
110.354.  006 
116,  788.409 

64,  422.  897 

7,  327.  276 

57,  582.  794 

10,  .523. 160 

6, 189.112 

147,  220.  549 
110,  354  006 
116,  788.409 

821,704.  556 

64,  422.  897 

7,  327.  276 

57,  582.  794  j 10,  523. 160 

6, 189. 112 

993,  562. 462 

5,  248,  883.  27 
25,  694.  23 
257,  659.  24 
1,  366.  56 
120,  034.  90 

7,  207,  828.  22 
25,  694.  23 
364,  873.  22 
20,  422.  75 
120,  034.  90 

15,  904.  00 

1,  713.  64 

65,  648.  29 

1,  077.  86 

5,  816.  75 

• 

5,  653,  638.  20 

1.5,  904.  00 

1,  713.  64 

65,  648.  29 

1,  077.  86 

5,  816.  75 

7,  738,  853.  32 

THE  Calendar  Year  ended  December  31,  1885. 

ASSAY  OFFICES. 

Total. 

New  York. 

Denver. 

Bois6. 

Helena. 

Charlotte. 

Saint  Louis. 

$11,  061,. 581  90 

$11,519,990  66 

39  33 
2,  053,  098  79 
2, 172,  807  60 

$1,  198,565  52 

$136,  321  42 

$1,071,307  80 

$195,  779  72 

$115, 146  27 

2,  738,  986  96 
2,  053,  098  79 
2, 172,  807  60 

15,  287,  527  62 

1,198,565  52 

136,321  42 

1,071,. 307  80 

195,  779  72 

11. 5, 146  27 

18,  484,  884  01 

6,  107,791  44 
29,898  73 
299,821  66 
1,590  18 
139,  676  97 

8,  387,  291  02 
29,  898  73 
424,579  71 
23, 764  65 
139,  676  97 

18,  506  46 

1,  994  05 

76,  390  73 

1,  254  23 

6,  768  58 

* 

6,  578, 778  98 

18,  506  46 

1,  994  05 

76,  390  73 

1,  254  23 

6,  768  58 

9,005,211  08  • 
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X.— Statement  of  Manifested  Imports  and  Exports  of  Gold  and 
Silver  during  Calendar  Year  ended  December  31,  1885 

[Compiled  from  monthly  statements  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.] 

IMPORTS. 


Ports. 


NEW  TOKK. 

January,  1885  

February,  1885. .. 

March,  1885 

April,  1885 

May,  1885 

June,  1885 

July,  1885 

August,  1885 

September,  1885.. 

October,  1885 

November,  1885  .. 
December,  1885  . . 


Total 


BAN  FHANCISCO. 

January,  1885 

February,  1885  .... 

March,  1885 

April,  1885 

May,  1885  

June,  1885 

July,  1885 

August,  1885 

September,  1885 . . . 

October,  1885  

November,  1885  . . . 
December,  1885  ... 


Total 


ALL  OTHER  PORTS. 

January,  1885  

February,  1885 

March,  1885  

April,  1885  

May,  1885  

June,  1885 

July,  1885  

August,  1885 

September,  1885 

October,  1885 

November,  1885  

December,  1885  


BULLION. 


Total 

Total  imports  hull- 


Gold. 


Bars. 


$54, 713 
435 


1,172 
8,  966 

17,  615 
123,  316 
696,  391 

13,  040 

18,  610 
2,  733 


936,  991 


Other 

bullion. 


$37,  041 
22, 101 
18,  750 
12,  756 
27,  940 
33,  047 
11,  253 
27,  625 
24,  032 
26,  538 
21,652 
20,  635 


283,  370 


ion 


32, 820 
36, 348 
21,899 
5,  814 
4,650 
16,  755 
21,310 
72,  206 
150,  344 
29,  000 
41,  371 
64, 489 


497,  006 


1,433,  997 


15,  612 

29,  570 
21,  284 
79,  546 
25, 192 

30,  614 
30,  023 
30,  889 
63,  762 

373,  662 
393, 173 
748,  374 


1.  841,  701 


19,  520 
16,  972 
12,  401 
11,316 
4,  000 
2,  659 
8,  977 
19,  353 
484 
12,  623 
2,  900 
5.818 


117,  023 


2.  242,  094 


Total. 


$91,  754 

22,  536 
18,  750 
12,  756 
29,112 
42,  013 
28,  868 

150,  941 
720,  423 

39,  578 

40,  262 

23,  368 


1,  220,  361 


15,  612 

29,  570 
21,284 
79,  546 
25, 192 
30,614 

30,  023 
30,  889 
63,  762 

373,  66-i 
393, 173 
748,  374 


1,  841,  701 


52,  340 

53,  320 
34,  300 
17, 130 

8,  650 
19,414 
30,  287 
91,559 
150,  828 
41,  C23 
44,  271 
70,  307 


614,  029 


3,  676,  091 


Silver. 


Bars. 


Other 

bullion. 


$2, 124 


765 
4,  321 
2, 100 


7,  605 
2,  804 
9,  680 
408 


29,  807 


47,  535 


76,  585 
59,  937 
12,  200 
107, 442 


303,719 


155,  024 
109,  996 
2'52,  681 
716,  663 
147,  654 
181,152 
268,  2.53 
118, 179 

96.  733 

156,  781 
138,  392 

95, 102 


2, 436,  610 


2,  770, 136 


$9,  696 
9, 160 


38,  310 
16,  500 
31,099 
13,  200 
33, 645 
27,  600 
21,410 
13, 400 
25,  750 


239, 170 


84,436 
196,  547 
154,  577 
106,  739 
141,  600 
185,  055 
88,  025 
141,2.56 
47,  995 
114,  623 
109,  458 
106,  261 


1,  476,  572 


Total. 


$11, 820 
9,160 


38,310 
17, 265 
35,  420 
15,  300 

33,  645 

34,  605 
24,  214 
23,  080 
26, 158 


Total 
gold  and 
silver 
bullion. 


268,  977 


84, 436 
196,  547 
154,  577 
106,  739 
141,  600 
185,  055 
135,  560 
141,256 
124,  580 
174,  580 
121,  658 
213,  703 


1,  780,  291 


11,  555 
494 


9,  763 
11,351 
37,  623 
21,  010 
19,  688 

8,  998 
16,  426 

9,  881 
14, 151 


160,  940 


1, 870,  682 


166,  .579 
110,  490 
252,  6-*l 
726,  426 
159,  005 
218,  775 
289,  263 
137,  867 
105,  731 
173,  207 
148,  273 
109,  253 


2,  597,  550 


4,  640,  818 


$103,  574 
31,696 
18,  750 
51,  066 
46,  377 
77,  433 
44, 168 
184,  586 
755,  028 
63,  792 
63,  342 
49,  526 


1,  489, 338 


100, 048 
226, 117 
175,  801 
186,  285 
166,  792 
215,  669 
165,  583 
172, 145 
188,  342 
548,  242 
514,831 
962,  077 


3,  621,992 


218,919 
103,  810 
286,  981 
743,  556 
167,  655 
238, 189 
319,  550 
229, 426 
256,  559 
214,  830 
192,  544 
179,  560 


3,  211.  579 


8,  322,  909 
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'V. — Statement  of  Manifested  I.mpouts  and  Expokts  of  Gold  and 
SiLVEU  DuuiNG  Calendah  Yeau  ENDED  Decembeu  ;5l,  18S5— Coutiuiicd. 


IMPORTS— Coutinued. 


COIN. 

Total 
gold  and 
silver 
coin. 

Ports. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Ameri- 

can. 

Foreign. 

1 

Total. 

Ameri- 

can. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

NEW  YOKE. 
January,  1885  

$53,  759 

$1,160,025 

$1,213,784 

$30,  902 

$54,995 

$85,897 

$1,  299,  681 

February,  1 885  

144,  961 

1,519,000 

1,663,961 

13,  543 

30,652 

44,195 

1,708,  156 

March,  1885 

31,  907 

1,588,443 

1,620,350 

17,  582 

108,267 

125,849 

1,  746,  199 

April,  1885  

43,  788 

119,742 

163,530 

62,  241 

162,985 

225,226 

388,  756 

MaJ^  1885  

403,  482 

48,410 

'451,892 

66,  157 

103,937 

170.094 

621,  986 

1 June,  1885 

59, 102 

12,549 

71,651 

85,  776 

63,163 

148,939 

2 J0,  590 

Julj-,  1885  

67,  684 

338,254 

405,938 

48,  572 

118,242 

166,814 

572.  752 

August,  1885  

73,  637 

62,653 

136,290 

65,  554 

97,914 

163,468 

299,  758 

September,  1885  

318,  409 

1,211,766 

1,530,175 

45,  237 

115,040 

160,277 

1,  690,452 

October,  1885 

103,  450 

250,642 

354,092 

36,  729 

103,619 

140,348 

494,  440 

November,  1885  

111,724 

3,687,640 

3,799,364 

26, 168 

21,143 

47,311 

3,  846,  675 

December,  1885. . . . 

150,  653 

2,893,299 

3,043,952 

18,  296 

260,063 

278,359 

3,  322,311 

Total 

1,  562,  556 

12,892,423 

14,454,979 

516,  757 

1,240,020 

1,756,777 

16,211,756 

6AN  FRANCISCO. 

January.  1885  

19,  800 

643,255 

663,055 

29, 785 

219,998 

249,783 

912,  838 

Februarj*,  1885  

15, 195 

67,514 

82,709 

2,  355 

243,511 

245,866 

328,  575 

March,  1885  

3,  985 

51,040 

55,025 

500 

90,904 

91,404 

146,  429 

April,  1885  

3,  450 

31,694 

35,144 

1,510 

158,481 

159,991 

195, 135 

May,  1885  

23,  563 

13,933 

37,496 

2,  803 

85,108 

87,911 

125,407 

June,  1885 

10,  630 

44,042 

54,672 

3,  067 

119,638 

122,705 

177,  377 

J uly,  1885  

30, 181 

25,194 

55,375 

' 1,083 

31,412 

32,495 

87,  870 

August,  1885  

42,546 

257,234 

299,780 

2, 847 

163,718 

166,565 

466,  345 

September,  1885  

12,  039 

495,267 

507,306 

1,609 

84,636 

86,245 

593,  551 

October,  1885  

20,111 

455,051 

475,162 

3,  246 

46,372 

49,618 

524,  780 

November,  1885  

3,  539 
31,  461 

800  942 

804,481 

1,688,312 

58,328 

103,027 

58,328 

109,026 

802,  809 
1,  797,  338 

December,  1885 

1,656,851 

5,999 

Total 

216,  500 

4,542,017 

4,758,517 

54,  804 

1,405,133 

1,459,937 

6,218,454 

ALL  OTHER  PORTS. 

January,  1885  

590 

37,788 

38,378 

375 

494,180 

494,555 

532,  933 

February,  1885  

1,263 

34,606 

35,869 

845 

396,976 

397,821 

433,  690 

March,  1885  

1,584 

5,304 

6,888 

1,910 

1,209,485 

1,211,395 

1,  218,  283 

April,  1885  

469, 479 

4,948 

474,427 

1,  627 

680,705 

682,332 

1, 156,  759 

May,  1885  

1,  297 

11,096 

12,393 

627 

60,742 

61,369 

73,  762 

June,  1885 

2,  006 

9,393 

11,399 

951 

191,968 

192,919 

204,  318 

July,  1885  

22,  630 

15,291 

37,921 

38 

2,196,547 

2,196,585 

2,  234,  506 

August,  1885 

24,448 

24,448 

1, 160 

1,490,750 

1,491,910 

1,  516,  358 

September,  1885 

8,500 

5,122 

13,622 

2,  669 

193,858 

196,527 

210, 149 

October,  1885 

2, 170 

37i524 

39,694 

2, 705 

1,360,557 

1,363,262 

1,  402,  956 

November,  1885 

105 

14,702 

14,807 

1,  282 

824,649 

825,931 

840,  738 

December,  1885  

17,  254 

28,624 

45,878 

5,  527‘ 

789,053 

794,580 

840, 458 

Total 

526,  878 

228,846 

755,724 

19,  716 

9,889,470 

9,909,186 

10,  664,  910 

Total  imports  coin  ... 

1,  305,  934 

17,663,286 

19,969,220 

591,  277 

12,534,623 

13,125,900 

33,  095, 120 
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X. — Statement  of  Manifested  Imports  and  Exports  of  Gold  and  Silver 
DURING  Calendar  Year  ended  December  31,  1885 — Continued. 

EXPORTS  (DOMESTIC). 

Customs  district. 

BULLION. 

Total 
gold  and 
silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

United 
States 
mint  or 
assay 
oflrce. 

Other 

bullion. 

Total. 

United 
States 
mint  or 
assay 
ofiick 

Other 

bullion. 

Total. 

NEW  YORK. 
January,  1885  

$1, 000 

$3,  500 

4,  000 

7,  000 
6,  300 
7, 100 

5,  500 

8,  600 

6,  400 
8,  750 

19,  080 
3,  2.50 
360 

$4,  500 
4,000 

7,  000, 
6,  300 
7, 100 
5,  500 

8,  600 
6,400 
8,  750 

19,  080 
3,  250 
599,  097 

$118,  300 
72, 400 
163, 000 
77,  000 

$1,115,069 
1,029,256 
598,906 
932,216 
1,235,891 
1,524,470 
1,527,745 
1,044,536 
939,  .533 
656,194 
743,144 
1,283,613 

$1,23.3,369 

1,101,656 

761,906 

1,009,216 

1,235,891 

1,525,770 

1,527,745 

1,044,536 

939,533 

656,194 

743,144 

1,283,613 

$1,  237,  869 
1, 105,  656 
768,  906 
1,  015,  510 
1,  242,  991 
1,531,270 
1,  530,  345 
1,050,  936 
948,  283 
675,  274 
740,  394 
1,882,  710 

•T  miA  1 ftftn  . . . 

1,  300 

•Tnly 

Oc.tnhp.r  . . 

Nnvftmhwr,  188.5  . . . 

December,  1885  

598, 737 

Total 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Januarv,  1885  

599, 737 

79,  840 

679,  577 

432,  000 

12,630,573 

13,062.573 

13,  742, T50 

400 

1,078 

90 

650 

550 

1,  .562 

2,  609 
7,  054 
4,  000 

400 
1,078 
90 
650 
550 
1,562 
2,  609 
7,  054 
4,  000 

61,000 
77,  000 
60,  000 

303,  600 
748,  556 
519,  356 
749, 123 
286,  341 
790,  000 
485,  526 
531,  514 
674,  240 
955,  005 
750,  046 

364,  600 
825,  556 
579,  356 
749, 123 
286,  341 
970,  000 
485,  526 
531,  514 
674,  240 
1,  012,  012 
750,  046 
558,  725 

365,  000 
826,  634 
579,  446 
749,  773 
286,  891 
971,  562 
488, 135 
538,  568 
078,  24b 
1,012,012 
755,  220 
561,  089 

February,  1885  

March,  1885 

April  1885  

May,  1885  

June,  1885 

180,  000 

July,  1885  . 

A 11  yn  st  1 88.5 

September,  188.5  . 

October,  1885 

57,  007 

November,  1885 

5,174 
2,  364 

5,174 
2,  364 

December,  1885  

558,  725 

Total 

25,  531 

25,  531 

993,  732 

6,  793,  307 

7,  787,  039 

7,  812,  570 

ALL  OTHER  PORTS. 
January,  1885  

February,  188.5 

March,  1 885 

April,  1885  

May,  1885  

Juno,  1885 

July,  1885  

August,  1885  .... 

September,  1885 

October,  1885  

November,  1885  

— 

December,  1885  

Total 

1 

Total  bullion  (domes- 
tic exports) 

1 

599,  737 

105,  371 

705, 108 

1,  425,  732 

19,423,880 

20,849,612  j 

21,  554,  720 
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X. — Statkmknt  of  Mamifkstkd  Impokts  and  Expoktsof  Gold  and  Silvkk 
DUPING  Calendar  Year  ended  December  31,  18S5 — Continued, 

EXPORTS  (DOMESTIC)— Continued. 


Customs  district. 


NEW  YOUK. 

J auuary,  1885 

Febrimry,  1885  . . . 

March,  1885 

April,  1885  

May,  1885 

June,  1885  

July,  1885  

August,  1885 

September,  1885  . 

October,  1885  

November,  1885  .. 
December,  1885  . . 


Total 


BAN  FRANCISCO. 


January,  1885  . . . 
February, 1885 . . 

March,  1885 

April,  1885  

May,  1885 

June,  1885  

July,  1885 

August,  1885 

September,  1885. 
October,  1885  . . . 
November,  1885. 
December,  1885.. 


Total 


Januaiy,  1885  .. . 
February,  1885 . . 

March,  1885  

April,  1885  

May,  1885  

June,  1885 

July,  1885  

August,  1885  

September,  1885 . 

October,  1885 

November,  1885  . 
December,  1885  . 

Total 


COIN. 


Gold. 


$143,  874 
55, 232 
105,  509 
35, 2C0 
98,  490 
106, 709 
30,  786 
61,918 
59, 118 
94,  640 
213,  326 
125,  343 


1, 130,  205 


ALL  OTHER  PORTS. 


Total  coin  (domestic 
exports) 


30, 430 
22,  223 
79,  600 
104,  285 
64,  790 
102, 425 
52,  775 
157,  805 
57,  990 
25,  000 
81,  837 
125, 713 


904,  873 


500,  000 
1, 130,  000 
40 
1,  500 


1,  631.  540 


3,  666,  618 


Total. 


$143,  874 
55,  232 
105,509 
. 35, 260 
98, 490 
106,  709 
30, 786 
61,  918 
59, 118 
94,  640 
213,  326 
125,  343 


Silver. 


American. 


Trade. 


S440, 100 
186,  000 
51,  300 


1,  130,  205 


1,  029,  061 


30,  430 
22,  223 
79,  600 
104,  285 
64,  790 
102,  425 
52, 775 
157,  805 
57,  990 
25,  000 
81,  837 
125,  713 


904,  873 


183,  500 
111,900 
51,011 
1,200 
2,  350 
1,700 


Other. 


$25,  800 
500 
10,  900 


14,400 
2,  400 

5,  035 
4,  250 

6,  250 
4,  800 
4,  900 
8,  880 


Total. 


$25,  800 
500 
451,000 
186,  000 
65, 700 
2,  400 
188,  535 
116,150 
57.  261 
6,  000 
7,  250 
10,  580 


88,115  1,117,176 


500,  000 
1, 130,  000 
40 
1,  500 


1,631,  540 


3,  666,  618 


560 


560 


1,  029,  621 


2,  500 


8,  038 


10,  538 


4, 222 


7,580 
2,  500 
140 


2,  500 


8,  038 


10,  538 


Total 
gold  and 
silver. 


$169,  674 
55,  732 
556,  509 
221,  260 
164, 190 
109, 109 

219,  321 
178, 068 
116,  379 
100,  640 

220,  576 
135,  923 


2,  247,  381 


30,  430 
22,223 
79,  600 
104, 285 
64,  790 
102,  425 
52,  775 
160,  305 
57,  990 
25,  000 
81,  837 
133,  751 

915,411 


4,  222 


7,  580 
2,  500 
700 


14,442  15,002 


113,095  1,142,716 


504, 222 
1, 130,  000 
7,  620 
4,  000 
700 


1,  646, 542 


4,  809,  334 
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X.— Statement  of  Manifested  Impokts  and  Exports  of  Gold  and 
Silver  Bullion  during  Cai.,bndar  Year  ended  December  31,  1885 — 
Continued. 

EXPORTS  (FOREIGN). 

Ports. 

BULLION. 

Total 
gold  and 
silver 
bullion. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Bai's. 

Other 

bullion. 

Total. 

Bars. 

Other 

bullion. 

Total. 

KEW  YORK, 

.T iiTio,  188.T. 

.Inly,  1 SR.'S 

August,  1885 

September,  1885 

Oc.toHpr  1 

$124, 490 
15, 490 

$124, 490 
15, 490 

$7,  900 
5,  250 

$7, 900 
5,250 

$132, 390 
20, 740 

"N^nvAiriliAr^  

Deeemher,  1885  

3C0 

360 

360 

Total 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
.Tan  nary  18R.5 

139, 980 

360 

140, 340 

13. 150 

13, 150 

153, 490 

Fe.hriiary,  188.5 

March,  1885 

April,  1885 

May,  1885  

tTnno,  1885 

July,  1885  

Aiifriist^  188.5 

September  1885 

October,  1885  

November,  1885 

December,  1885 

Total 

ALL  OTHBB  PORTS. 
January,  1885 

February,  1885 

March,  1885... 

April,  1885 

May,  1885 

J une,  1885 

July,  1885  

August,  1885 

September,  1885 

October,  1885  

November,  1885 

December,  1885 

Total 

Total  bullion  (foreign 
exports 

139,  980 

360 

140, 340 

13, 160 

13, 150 

153, 490 
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Statemkxt  ok  Manifested  Imports  and  Exports  of  Gold  and 
Silver  Coin  during  Calendar  Year  ended  December  31,  1885 — Con- 
tiiined. 

EXPORTS  (FOREIGN)— Coutinued. 

Ports. 

COIN. 

Total 
gold  and 
silver  coin. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

NEW  YOUK. 

♦Tnnnn.ryj  lR8r> . ..  

$1,  267,122 
1,  550,  995 
640,  883 
1,011,500 
1,  223,  045 
25, 796 
104,  800 
1,  610 
4, 720 
400 
131,435 
937,  097 

$90,  915 

124,  583 
180,  326 
164,  394 

125,  738 
72,  739 

199,  052 
108,404 
119,  023 
158,  002 
101,  556 
170,  860 

$1,  358,  037 
1,  675,  578 
821,  209 
1, 175,  894 
1,348,  783 
98,  535 
303,  852 
110,  014 
123,  743 
15S,  402 
232,  991 
1, 1C7,  957 

Fobrnary,  1885 

April,  1885  

Mav,  188.'i 

Judo,  1885 

July,  1885  

August,  1885  

Septeuiber,  1885 

October,  1885 

Noveuiber,  1885 

December,  1885 

Total 

6,  899, 403 

1,615,  592 

8,  514,  995 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

J"anuary,  1885  - 

496,  943 
450,  687 
1,127,665 
1,  023,  902 
442,  929 
1,  033,716 
813,  631 
1,  012,  943 
788,  313 
689,  669 
501,  850 
1, 162,  017 

496,  943 
450,  687 
1,127,  665 
1,  023,  902 
442,  929 
1,033,716 
813,  631 
1,  012,  943 
788,  313 
689,  669 
501,850 
1,162,017 

February,  1885  

March,  1885  

April,  1885  

Miiy,  1885  

June,  1885 

July,  1885  

August,  1885 

September,  1885 

October,  1885 

November,  1885  

December,  1885  

Total 

9,  544,  265 

9.  544, 265 

ALL  OTHER  PORTS. 

January,  1885  

17,  000 
4,  500 

18,  586 
4,  920 
3,  250 
7,  500 
1,555 

19,  770 
19, 723 

2,246 
6,  307 
9,  850 

17,  000 
6,  800 

18,  586 
4,  920 
3,  250 
7,  500 
1,555 

19,  770 
19,  723 

2,  246 
6,  307 
13,  288 

February,  1885  

2, 300 

March,  1885  

April.  1885 

May,  1885 

June,  1885 

July,  1885  

August,  1885  

September,  1885  

October,  1885  

November,  1885  > 

December,  1885 

3,  438 

Total 

5,  738 

115, 207 

120,  945 

Total  coin  (foreign  exports) 

6,  905, 141 

11,  275,  064 

18, 180,  205 
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X. — Statement  of  Manifested  Impokts  and  Exports  of  Gold  and  Silver 
DURING  Calendar  Year  ended  December  31,  1885 — Continued. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Description. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

IMPOKT6. 

Bullion 

$3,  676,  091 

$4,  646,  818 

$8,  322,  909 

Foreign  coin 

17,  663,  286 

12,  534,  623 

30, 197,  909 

Total 

21,  339,  377 

17,  181,441 

38,  520,  818 

American  coin 

2,  305,  934 

591,  277 

2,  897,  211 

Total  bullion  and  coin 

23,  645,  311 

17,  772,  718 

41,418,  029 

EXPORTS. 

Domestic  bullion 

$705, 108 

$20,  849,  612 

$21,  554,  720 

Foi'cign  bullion 

140,  340 

13, 150 

153, 490 

Foreign  coin 

6,  905, 141 

11,275,064 

18,  180,  205 

Total 

7,  750,  589 

32, 137,  826 

39,  888,  415 

American  coin 

3,  606,  618 

*1, 142,  716 

*4,  809,  334 

Total  bullion  and  coin  

11,417,  207 

33,  280,  542 

44,  697,  749 

1 

EXCESS. 

- 

Bullion  and  foreign  coin  : 

Impoits,  excess 

$13,  588,  788 

Exports,  excess 

$14,  956, 385 

$1,  367,  597 

American  coin: 

Exports,  excess 

1,  360,  684 

551,  439 

1,912,123 

* Includes  1,029,621  trade  dollars. 

p 

... 
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XI. — Statement  showing  the  Numbeu  ok  Ounces,  Standaku  Weight,  of 
Gold  and  Silvek  Bullion  operated  upon  in  the  Refineries  of  the 
United  States  Mints  at  P.hiladelphia,  San  Francisco,  and  Carson, 
AND  THE  Assay  Office  at  New  York. 

[Seut  to  refineries.] 


Month. 

mint  at  PHILADELPHIA. 

MINT  AT  BAN  FUANCI8CO. 

Bullion  containing  gold. 

Bullion  containing  gold. 

Bullion  fl  ee 
from  gold. 

Gold,  stand- 
ard weight. 

Silver, 

standard 

weight. 

Silver, 

standard 

weight. 

Gold,  stand- 
ard weight. 

Silver, 

standard 

weight. 

Silver, 

standard 

weight. 

January,  1885  

11,  576.700 
10,  7 J6.410 
11,812.  050 
10,  798.  560 

12,  097.  360 
11,994.  000 
12,  8i7. 130 

12,  514.  690 
10,  042.  490 

13,  407.  250 
6,  369.  340 

11,702.580 

15,  230.  74 
7,  068.  40 
7,  950.  80 
11,019.  28 
10,  980.  33 
10,  465.15 
26,  996.  38 
9,  740.  54 
4,  065. 14 
11,326.  50 
9,  224.  19 
25,  980.  74 

18,  639.  71 

25,  025.  31 
32,  576.  50 
22, 158.  62 
37,  257.  53 

19,  876. 13 
1 1,  943.  74 
28,  895.  49 

26,  387.  87 
25,  794. 48 
13,  541.67 
10,  222.  57 

25,  776. 165 
25,  682.  671 
33,  001.210 
30, 101.  060 
33,  589.  150 
23,  026.  083 

232, 104.  01 

189,  317.  97 

190,  789.71 
115, 196.  57 
146,  195.  73 

6t,  730.  27 

17,  117.49 
112,911.  53 
12,  082.  20 
13,  368.  09 
8,  280.13 
12,  442.  02 

February,  1885 

March,  1885 

April,  1885 

May,  1885 

June,  1885  

J uly,  1885  

Auitust,  1885 

52,  584.  673 
34,  903.  467 
43,  506.  289 
43,  399.  651 
28,  899.  484 

429,  055. 13 
74,  998.  66 
183,  037.  32 
181,504.  63 
37,  478. 11 

56,  266.  20 
28,  10.').  20 
15,  809.  39 
46,  092.  47 
6,  258.  20 

Sepiembcr,  1885 

Octobei',  1885  

November,  1885  . . . 
December,  1885 

Total 

135,  928.  360 

150,  048. 19 

272,319.  62 
150,  048. 19 

374,  469.  903 

1,  844,  408.  11 

328,  732.  92 
1,  844,  408. 11 

Total  silver  . 

422,  307.  81 

2, 173,  141.  03 

Month. 

MINT  AT  CAUSON. 

ASSAY  OFFICE  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Bullion  containing  gold. 

Bullion  free 
from  gold. 

Bullion  containing  gold. 

Bullion  free 
from  gold. 

Gold,  stand- 
ard weight. 

Silver, 

standard 

weight. 

Silver, 

standard 

weight. 

Gold,  stand- 
ard weight. 

Silver, 

standard 

weight. 

Silver. 

standard 

weight. 

January,  1885  

6,  035. 961 
8,  576.  606 
1,  681. 107 
3,  915.  341 

97,  357.  38 
123,  537.  84 
23,  877.  53 
40, 195.  67 

44,  487.  000 

34,  941.  000 
40,  652.  000 

35,  018.  000 
71, 165.  000 

501,  503.  00 
290,  675.  00 
524,  107.00 
426,  655.  00 
305,  409.  00 

15,  790.  00 
5,  361.  00 
7,  272.  00 
24,  894.  00 
29,  012.  00 

February,  1885  

March,  1885  

April,  1885 

May,  1885 

J one,  1885 

July,  1885  

97, 175.  000 

42,  573.  000 
65,  952.  000 
51,  970.  OOO 
53,  865.  000 

43,  999. 000 

618,  581.00 
265,  581.00 
242,  997.  00 
204,  588.  00 
188,  286.  00 
162, 328.  00 

40.  993.  00 
37,  264.  00 
72,  881.00 
141, 160.  00 
65,  658.  00 
76,  368.  00 

August,  1885  

September,  1885 

Oclober,  1885 

November,  1885  . . . 

December,  1885 

Total 

20,  209.  015 

284,  968. 42 

581,  797.  000 

3,  730,  710.  00 

516,  653.  00 
3,  730,  710.  00 

Total  silver.. 

284,  968.  42 

284,  968.  42 

4,  247,  363.  00 

RECAPITULATION. 


Calendar  year  1885. 

Bullion  containing  gold. 

Bullion  free  from 
gold. 

Gold,  standard 
weight. 

Silver,  standard 
weight. 

Silver,  standard 
weight. 

Mint  at  Philatlelphia 

Mint  at  San  Francisco 

Mint  at  Carson 

135,  928.  360 
374,  469.  903 
20,  209.  015 
581,  797.  000 

150,  048. 19 
1,844,408.11 
284,  968.  42 
3,  730,  710.  00 

272,  319.  62 
328,  732.  92 

Assay  oflice  at  New  York 

Total 

Total  silver. 

516,  653.  00 

1, 112,  404.  278 

6,  010, 134.  72 

1, 117,  705.  54 
6,  010, 134.  72 

7, 127,  840.  26 
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XII. — Statement  showing  the  Imports  into  and  Exports  from  the 
Customs  Distkict  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coin 
AND  Bullion  during  the  Year  ending  December  31,  1885. 

IMPORTS. 


Countries  from  which  imported 
and  to  which  exported. 

GOLD. 

8ILVEK. 

Total  gold 
and  silver. 

Bullion. 

Coin. 

Bullion. 

Coin. 

$2, 256 

$16, 114 

$17, 414 

$35,  784 

2,  366 

2,  366 

3,897 

59, 306 

63,  203 

444, 285 

105, 433 

549,  718 

British  Possessions  in  Austral- 

1, 324,  089 

4,  046,  290 

5,  370,  379 

66,  713 

47,  574 

114,  287 

402,  U60 

11, 108 

413, 168 

Mexico 

71,  071 

98,  470 

$1. 780,  291 

1,  304,  325 

3,  254, 157 

13,  000 

17,844 

30,  844 

6,  540 

6,540 

Total 

1,  841,  701 

4,  758,  517 

1, 780, 291 

1, 459,  937 

9,  840,  446 

EXPORTS. 


Domestic. 

Foreign 

silver 

coin. 

GOLD. 

SILVER. 

Bullion. 

Coin. 

Bullion. 

Coin. 

Trade. 

Other. 

Central  American  State.^  . . 

$24, 845 

$10, 538 

Pih  inn, 

$230,  000 
2, 472, 830 
8, 500, 969 

British  East  Indies 

$476,  000 
8,  638,  830 

6,  240 

llong-K  ong 

$25, 531 

281, 828 

British  Possessions  in  Aus- 
tralasia   ......  .. 

Hawaiian  Islands .... 

592, 800 

25,  000 
1,  558, 240 

Japan 

423, 195 

Mexico 

400 
5, 000 

United  States  of  Colombia 

Total 

26,  531 

904, 873 

7.  787,  039 

10, 538 

9,  544,  265 

Total  do- 
mestic 
and  for- 
eign gold 
and  silver. 


$35,  383 
230, 000 
2,  948,  830 
12,  447, 158 


6,  240 
617,  800 
1,  981, 435 
400 
5,  000 

18,  272,  246 
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Xm.— Average  Monthly  Price  of  Silver  Bullion,  925  thousandths 
FINE  AND  EQUIVALENT  PER  OUNCE  1000  FINE  IN  UNITED  STATES  MONEY, 
IN  London  during  the  Calendar  Year  1885,  compiled  from  Daily 
Telegraphic  Cable  Dispatches  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint. 


Months. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

Equivalent 
in  United 
States  money. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

Per  ounce  fine. 

January  

50 

49f 

49. 649 

$1.  09089 

February  

49/b 

48} 

49. 172 

1.  07504 

March 

49A 

49 

49.  067 

1.  07610 

April 

49| 

48i 

49. 164 

1.  08299 

May 

50.  00 

48i| 

49. 235 

1.  08915 

June 

49i 

49 

49. 154 

L 07818 

July 

49i 

49J 

49. 198 

1.  07769 

August 

49* 

00 

48.  841 

1.  07037 

September 

48i 

47} 

47.  623 

1.  04083 

October 

47* 

47} 

47. 428 

1.  03879 

November 

47i 

47* 

47. 420 

1.  03578 

December 

47J 

46| 

47. 125 

1.  03313 

Average  for  the  year 

48.  927 

48.  348 

48.  590 

1.  065745 

XIV.— Statement  showing  the  Standard  Ounces  of  Silver  Bullion 
purchased  at  Coinage  Mints  during  the  Calendar  Year  1885  and 
coining  Value  of  the  same. 


Mints. 

Standard  ounces. 

Coining  value. 

Philadelphia 

15,  302,  269.  43 
245, 185. 14 
372, 273.  81 
8, 46.5,  440. 14 

$17,  806,  277  16 
285,  306  34 
433, 191  34 
9.  850,  693  98 

San  Francisco 

Carson 

New  Orleans  

Total 

24,  385, 168.  52 

28, 375,  468  82 
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XV.— Statement  of  Silver  Bullion 


Month. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Standard 

ounces. 

Cost. 

Standard 

ounces. 

Cost. 

January 

1, 169, 452.  26 

$1, 144,  624  47 

30,  969.  58 

$29,  924  47 

February  

785,  614.  99 

761,  804  52 

41, 312.  75 

39,  651  43 

March 

1,  280,  844.  51 

1,  238, 138  60 

46, 843.  09 

45,423  37 

April 

1, 207,  518.  35 

1, 171,  293  44 

30, 820. 21 

29,  532  78 

May 

1, 118,100.  35 

1,  094,  898  03 

28,  083. 39 

27,  050  42 

June 

808,  678.  71 

781, 114  96 

28,  .549.  06 

27,  646  67 

Ju.lv 

I,  340,  367.  87 

1,294,246  54 

August 

1,  783,  572.  41 

1,  720, 443  41 

9,  018.  34 

8,  624  35 

September 

1, 144,  769.  66 

1,  079, 129  88 

7,  800.  61 

7,247  11 

October 

1,  907,  021.  66 

1,  809,  682  03 

7,  542. 12 

6,  792  71 

November 

1,  048,  770.  33 

975, 198  23 

7,  913.  83 

7, 130  18 

December 

1,  707,  558.  33 

1,587,932  91 

6,  332. 16 

5,  851  39 

Total 

15,  302,  269. 43 

14,  658,  507  02 

245, 185. 14 

234, 874  88 

XVI. — Statement  of  Silver  Consumed  in 


Month. 


January . .. 
February  . 

Man^h 

Ai)ril 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October  ... 
November. 
Discember  . 

Total 


CONSUMED  IN  COINAGE. 


Standard  ounces. 

Cost. 

2,  049,  781.  26 

$2,  014,  064  00 

1,  976,  562.  50 

1,  934,  354  56 

2, 105,  640.  63 

2,  051,  009  24 

2,  071,093.  75 

2,  013,  638  86 

2,  062,  .500.  00 

2,  009, 176  08 

2,  041, 144.  52 

1,984,383  03 

1,632,  812.50 

1,582,571  32 

2, 126,  953. 12 

2,057,566  18 

2, 148,  480. 47 

2,  055,  758  34 

2, 148,  437.  50 

2,043,  143  34 

2, 148,  437.  50 

2,  029,  223  44 

2, 148,  721.  09 

2,  013,  677  70 

24,  660,  564.  84 

23,  788,  566  09 
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PUKCHASES  FHOM  Januaky  1,  1885,  TO  Decembeu  31,  1885. 


CAKSON. 

NEW  OllLKANB. 

TOTAL. 

Standard 

Cost. 

Standard 

Cost. 

Standard 

Cost. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

72,  547. 11 

$69,  810  54 

731,688.  29 

$715,631  04 

2,  004,  657.  24 

'$1,959,990  52 

69,  680.  07 

66,  908  44 

696, 185. 17 

672,  802  34 

1,  592,  792.  98 

1,  541, 166  73 

49,  491.  51 

47,  295  74 

886,  976.  92 

855,  954  56 

2,  264, 156.  03 

2, 186,  812  27 

139,  438.  91 

132,  744  41 

989,  680.  83 

958,  634  88 

2,  367,  458.  30 

2,  292,  205  51 

40,  344.  06 

39,  044  57 

735,  249.  60 

718,  028  15 

1,  921,  777.  40 

1,  879,  021  17 

542.  57 

535  53 

429, 127. 10 

415,  326  94 

1,266,  897.  44 

1,224,624  10 

107.  34 

103  25 

396,  091.  56 

382,288  04 

1,736,  566.  77 

1,  676,  637  83 

35.84 

34  21 

129,  236.  85 

123,261  54 

1,  921,  863. 44 

1, 852,  363  51 

11.  60 

11  36 

880, 197.  72 

827,  848  75 

2,  032,  779. 59 

1,914,237  10 

5.08 

4 58 

699,  273.  32 

651,  532  90 

2,  613,  842. 18 

2,  468,  012  22 

69.72 

69  72 

961,580. 19 

894,  236  48 

2,  018,  334.  07 

1,  876,  634  61 

930, 152.  59 

861,  620  38 

2,  644,  043.  08 

2,  455, 404  68 

372,  273.  81 

356,  562  35 

8,  465,  440. 14 

8,  077, 166  00 

24,  385, 168. 52 

23,  327, 110  25 

Coinage,  &c.,  from  January  1,  1885,  to  December  31,  1885. 


WASTAGE  AND  BOLD  IN  BWEEPB. 

TOTAL  DISPOSED  OF. 

Standard  silver  dol- 
lars coined. 

Standard  onnces. 

Cost. 

Standard  ounces. 

Cost. 

2, 148.  83 

$2, 148  83 

2,  051,  930. 09 

$2,  016,  212  83 

$2,  385,  200  00 

1,  976,  562.  50 

1,  934,  3.54  56 

2,300,000  00 

3,  755.  64 

3,755  64 

2, 109,  396. 27 

2,  054,  704  88 

2,  450,  200  00 

290.  41 

290  41 

2,  071,384. 16 

2,  013,  929  27 

2,  410,  000  00 

499.  86 

499  86 

2,  062,  999.  86 

2,  009,  075  94 

2,400,000  00 

25,  266.  62 

24,  703  94 

2,  066,  411. 14 

2,  009,  086  97 

2,  375, 150  00 

1, 688.  81 

1,  688  81 

1,  634,  501.  31 

1,  584,  260  13 

1,900,000  00 

394. 27 

382  12 

2, 127,  347.  39 

2,  057,  948  30 

2,  475,  000  00 

9,  283.  36 

8,  983  84 

2, 157,  763.  83 

2,  064, 742  18 

2,  500,  050  00 

2, 148,  437.  50 

2,  043, 143  34 

2,  500,  000  00 

- 

2, 148,  437.  50 

2,  029, 223  44 

2,  500,  000  00 

5,  007. 75 

4,  939  83 

2,153,728.84 

2,  018,  617  53 

2,  500,  330  00 

48,  335.  55 

47,  393  28 

24,  708,  900.  39 

23, 835,  959  37 

28,  695,  930  00 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


XVII.— Statement  OF  Bullion  Manufactured  into  Standard  Silver  Dollars, 

FROM  January  1,  1885, 

MINT  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

1 Manafactnred. 

Mrmth.  ' 

Standard  ounces. 

Cost. 

.T«,nnflTy'. - 

846,  666. 26 
773,  437.  50 
1, 117,  3.59.  38 
1,  203, 125.  00 
1,203,125.  00 
1, 203,  253.  90 
1,  546,  875.  00 
1,  546,  875.  00 
1,460,  980. 47 
1,  460,  937.  50 

1. 460,  937.  50 

1. 461,  221.  09 

5831,871  95 
7.57,  022  75 
1,  088,  226  60 
1, 169,  984  77 
1, 172,  838  84 
1, 169,  869  85 
1,499, 174  71 
1,  495, 185  07 
1,397,717  30 
1,  390,  920  77 
1,382,213  06 
1,  370,  279  67 

T^phrnn.ry  

AT juo.li  - - 

A pril  

M.iV  

»T  nnft  

July.  ..  ...... 

August.. 

September 

October 

N ovember 

December 

Total 

15, 284, 783. 60 

14, 725, 305  34  j 

1 

. 

MINT  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Janoarv ... 

429,  687.  50 
429,  687.  50 
171,  875.  00 
85,  937.  50 
85,  937.  50 
42,  968.  75 

$420,491  07 
420,  092  84 
167,896  19 
83,791  34 
83,  680  32 
41,  807  32 

February 

March 

Aptil  

Mav  

June 

July 

August .... 

40,  390.  62 

39,261  23 

September 

October  

Noyember 

December 

Total ... 

1, 286, 484.  37 

1,  257,  020  31 

MINT  AT  CARSON  CITY. 

January 

85,  937.  50 
85,  937.  50 

$84,441  53 
84, 196  71 

FebruaVy 

March 

April 

May 

J line 

July  

August 

24,  062.  50 

23,381  71 

September  

October 

November  

December 

Total 

195,  937.  50 

192,  019  95 

MINT  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

January 

687,  500.  00 
687,  500.  00 
816,  406.  25 
782,  031.  25 
773,  437.  .50 
794,  921.87 
85,  937.  50 
515,  625.  00 
687,  500.  00 
687,  .500.  00 
687,  500.  00 
687,  500.  00 

$677,  259  45 
673,  042  26 
794,  886  45 
759,  862  75 
7.52,  656  92 
772,  705  86 
83,  396  61 
499.  738  17 
658,041  04 
652,  222  57 
647,  010  38 
643,  398  03 

February 

March. ...  

April 

May 

June  

J Illy  

August 

September 

October  

November 

December 

Total 

7, 893, 359. 37 

7,  614,  220  49 
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AXD  IXCIDENTAL  WASTAGE  AND  LOSS  ON  SALE  OF  SWEEPS  AT  THE  COINAGE  MiNTS, 
TO  December  31,  1885. 

MINT  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

Wastage  and  gold  in  sweeps. 

Total  consumption. 

Number  of 
standai'd  silver 
dollars  coined. 

Seignorage. 

Standard 

ounces. 

Cost. 

Standard 

ounces. 

Cost. 

2, 148.  83 

$2, 148  83 

848,  805.  09 
773,  437.  50 
1, 121, 11.5.02 
1,  203, 125.  00 
1,  203.  624.  86 
1,208,  184.40 
1,  548,  563.  81 
1,  540,  67.5.  00 
1,463,  273.  89 
1, 460,  937.  50 
1,460,  937.  50 
1,462,  988.55 

$834,  020  78 
* 757,  022  75 

1,  091,  982  24 
1, 169,  984  77 
1, 173,338  70 
1, 174,  800  35 
1,  500,  863  52 
1,495,185  07 
1,400,  010  72 
1,  390,  920  77 
1,  382,  213  06 
1,373,047  13 

985,  200 
900,  000 
1,  300,  200 
1,  400,  000 
1,  400,  000 
1,400,150 
1,  800,  000 
1,  800,  000 
1,  700,  050 
1,  700,  000 
1,  700,  000 
1,  700,  330 

$1.53, 328  05 
142, 977  25 
211,973  40 
230,015  23 
227,161  16 
230,280  15 
300,  825  29 
304,  814  93 
302, 332  70 
309,  079  23 
317,  786  94 
330,  050  33 

3, 755. 64 

3, 755  64 

499. 86 
4,  930.  50 
1,  688.  81 

499  86 
4,  930  50 
1,  688  81 

2, 293.  42 

2,  293  42 

2,  767. 46 

2,  767  46 

18, 084.  52 

18,  084  52 

15,  302,  868. 12 

14,  743,  389  86 

17,  785,  930 

3,  060,  624  66 

, MINT  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

429,  687.  50 
429,  687. 50 
171,  875.  00 
85,  937.  50 
85,  937. 50 
47,  233. 83 

$420,491  07 
420,  092  84 
167,896  19 
83,791  34 
83, 680  32 
45,  957  12 

500,  000 
600,  000 
200,  000 
100,  000 
100,  000 
50,  000 

$79,  508  93 
79,907  16 
32, 103  81 
16,  208  66 
16,319  68 
8, 192  68 

4,  265. 08 

$4, 149  80 

40,  390.  62 

39,  261  23 

47,  000 

7,  738  77 

744.  51 

718  91 

744.  51 

718  91 

5,  009.  59 

4,  868  71 

1,  291, 493.  96 

1,  261,  889  02  1, 497, 000 

239,  979  69 

MINT  AT  CARSON  CITY. 

85,  937.  50 
85, 937.  50 

$84,441  53 
84, 196  71 

100,  000 
100,  000 

$1.5,  558  47 
15,  803  29 

290. 41 

$290  41 

290.  41 

290  41 

62. 53 

62  53 

62.  53 

62  63 

24,  062.  50 

23,  381  71 

28,  000 

4,  618  29 

1, 495. 78 

1, 453  46 

1, 495.  78 

1,453  46 

1, 848. 72 

1,  806  40 

197,  786.  22 

193,  826  35 

228,  000 

35,  980  05 

MINT  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

687,  500.  00 
687,  500.  00 
816,  406.  25 
782, 031.25 
773, 437.  50 
810,  930.  38 
85,  937.  50 
516,  009.  27 
694, 489.  94 
687,  500.  00 
687, 500.  00 
687, 500. 00 

$677,  259  45 
673,  042  26 
794,  886  45 
759,  862  75 
752,  656  92 
738,  266  97 
83,  396  61 
500, 120  29 
664,  731  46 
652,  222  67 
647,  010  38 
643, 398  03 

800,  000 
800, 000 
950,  000 
910,  000 
900,  000 
925,  000 
100,  000 
600,  000 
800,  000 
800,  000 
800,  000 
800,  000 

$122, 740  55 
126,  957  74 
155, 113  55 
150, 137  25 
147,  343  08 
152,  294  14 
16,  603  39 
ino,  261  83 
141,  958  96 
147,  777  43 
152,  989  62 
156,  601  97 

16, 008  51 

$15r561  11 

394. 27 
6, 989. 94 

382  12 
6,  690  42 

23, 392. 72  22,  633  65 

7,  916,  707.  54 

7,636,854  14 

9, 185,  000 

1, 570,  779  51 

H.  Ex.  290 16 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


XVIII.— Statement  showing  the  Assets  and  Liabil 
ASSETS  DECEMBER  31, 1885. 


Institutions. 

GOLD  BULLION. 

8ILVEE  BULLION. 

Standard 

weight. 

Value. 

Standard 

weight. 

Value  (cost). 

COINAGE  MINTS. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Philadelphia 

1,  304, 149. 002 

$24,263,237  11 

1, 895, 817. 28 

$1,  793, 189  44 

San  Francisco 

251, 591. 208 

4,  680, 766  67 

151, 481.  50 

145,  561  36 

Carson 

New  Orleans 

22, 223. 027 

413,451  66 

1,  929, 727. 25 

1,  805, 938  48 

ASSAY  OFFICES. 

New  York 

2, 336, 439. 595 

43, 468, 643  41 

868, 456.  97 

867,077  97 

Denver 

3,  766. 862 

70,081  15 

946.  55 

851  90 

Helena 

966. 707 

17, 985  25 

290. 42 

261  38 

Bois6 

471. 958 

8,  780  87 

90.  33 

81  34 

Charlotte 

241. 197 

4, 487  32 

29. 59 

26  65 

Saint  Louis 

579.  887 

10, 788  34 

270.  87 

243  75 

Total 

3,  920, 429. 443 

72,  938, 221  78 

4,  847, 110.  76 

4, 613, 832  27 

LIABILITIES. 


Institutions. 


Bullion  fund. 


$47,849,983 

50 

26,144,603 

53 

84,987 

69 

1,377,407 

12 

' 47,818,509 

96 

107,465 

11 

96,809 

02 

25,000 

00 

11,420 

58 

28,286 

62 

123,544,473 

31 

Philadelphia . . 
San  Francisco 

Carson 

New  Orleans. . 


New  York. . 

Denver 

Helena 

Bois6 

Charlotte  .. 
Saint  Lonis 

Total. 


COINAGE  MINTS. 


ASSAY  OFFICES. 
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ITIE8  OF  United  States  Mints  and  Assay  Offices. 

ASSETS  DECEMBER  31,  1885. 


Value  of 
bullion 
shipped  for 
coinage. 

Gold  coin. 

Silver  coin. 

Minor  coin. 

Minor  coin- 
age metal. 

Old  deficien- 
cies brought 
forward. 

Total. 

$2,  545,  295  00 
443,  615  00 
92,  795  00 
20, 700  00 

3,  863,  247  39 
38,  259  00 
38,  360  58 
16,  220  76 
7,  027  74 
17,556  20 

$20, 031,  687  68 
20,  505,  665  06 
642  36 
238,421  14 

$4, 003  97 

$46, 220  15 

$48,  683,  633  35 
26, 189, 166  05 
93,  437  36 
2, 478,  511  28 

48, 199,  568  77 
109, 192  35 
97, 152  99 
25,  082  97 
11,  541  71 
28,  588  29 

$413,  557  96 

30 

f40,  545  78 

40,  545  78 

7,  083,  076  67 

40,  776,  416  54 

4, 003  97 

46,220  15 

413,  557  96 

125,  915,  875  12 

LIABILITIES. 


Undoposited 

earnings. 

Seignorage  on 
silver. 

Unpaid 

depositors. 

Minor  coin 
profits. 

Minor  coin 
metal  fund. 

Total. 

$778, 847  83 
27,  902  66 
8,  300  14 
685, 866  49 

$4, 647  90 
16, 659  86 

$154  12 

$50,  000 

$48,  683,  633  35 
26, 189, 166  05 
93,  437  36 
2,  478,  511  28 

48, 199,  568  77 
109, 192  35 
97, 152  99 
25,  082  97 
11,  541  71 
28,  588  29 

$149  53  ■ 
160  54 

41, 728  13 
1, 727  24 
343  79 
82  97 
121  13 
301  67 

415,  077  13 
339,330  68 

44, 615  00 

1, 500, 917  12 

775, 715  57 

154  12 

50, 000 

125,  915,  875  12 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


XIX.— Unrefined  Gold  and  Silver  of  Domestic  Production,  with  the 
States  and  Territories  producing  the  same,  and  Refined  Domestic 
Bullion  not  Distributed,  Deposited  at  the  Mints  and  Assay  Offices 
from  their  organization  to  the  close  of  the  Calendar  Year  ended 
December  31,  1865. 

Locality. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Alabama 

$226,  081  75 

$56  26 

$226, 138  01 

Alaska 

256,  977  23 

2, 108  57 

259, 085  80 

Arizona  

3, 841,  093  59 

13,421,591  68 

17, 262, 685  27 

California 

737,  583, 158  71 

3,  870, 857  29 

741,  454,  016  00 

Colorado 

49,  088,  247  61 

23,  637,  667  51 

72,725,915  12 

Dakota.  

24,  693,  326  21 

342,032  23 

25, 035,  358  44 

Georgia 

8,342,721  57 

3, 191  41 

* 8,  345, 912  98 

Idaho  

27, 973,  395  71 

1,391,732  18 

29,  365, 127  89 

Maine 

5,  638  20 

22  02 

5,  660  22 

Maryland 

1, 539  20 

2 37 

1,541  57 

Michigan  

13,  443  22 

3,  611, 417  52 

3,  624, 860  74 

Missouri 

13  90 

359  11 

373  Cl 

Montana 

57, 141, 323  33 

13,  065, 4S6  86 

70,  206,  810  19 

Nebraska 

494  66 

273,  208  96 

273,  703  62 

Nevada  

23, 138,  912  85 

92,  504,  990  54 

115,  643,  903  39 

New  Mexico 

2, 354, 186  96 

5,  085,  651  47 

7, 439, 838  43 

North  Carolina 

11, 040,  628  7S 

48,  873  58 

11,  089,  502  36 

Oregon 

18, 601,  272  67 

59,  036  88 

18, 660,  309  55 

South  Carolina 

1,  582,  577  35 

1,129  24 

1,  583  706  59 

Tennessee 

87,  528  30 

8 79 

87,  537  09 

Texas  

102  34 

102  34 

Utah 

767, 312  70 

18, 972,  996  94 

19,  740, 309  64 

Vermont 

78,  489  66 

84  36 

78,  574  02 

Virginia 

1,714,603  96 

180  45 

1,714,784  41 

Washington  Territory 

383, 106  02 

1, 655  44 

384,761  46 

Wyoming 

752,  578  04 

11,  964  26 

764,  542  30 

Other  sources 

37, 143, 737  41 

41,  723, 153  29 

78,  866,  890  70 

Total  unrefined 

1, 006,  812,  389  59 

218,029,561  55 

1,224,841,951  14 

Refined  bullion 

279,  727,  593  67 

152, 470, 409  09 

432, 198,  002  76 

Grand  total 

1,  280, 639, 983  26 

370, 499,  970  64 

1, 65V,  039, 953  90 

1 
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XX.— Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  United  States  from  the 
Organization  of  hie  Mint,  in  1792,  to  1844,  and  annually  since. 

[The  estimate  from  1792  to  1873,  inclusive,  is  by  R.  W.  Raymond,  Commissioner,  and  since 
by  the  Director  of  the  Mint.] 

Years. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Apr.  2, 1793- July  31, 1834 

$14, 000,  000 

Insignificant. 

$14,  COO,  000 

July  31, 1834-Deo.  31, 1844 

7, 500,  000 

$250,  000 

7,  750,  000 

1845 

1,  008,  327 

50,  000 

1,  058,  327 

1846 

1, 139,  357 

50,  000 

1, 189,  357 

1847 

889,  085 

50,  000 

939,  085 

1848 

10,  000,  000 

50,  000 

10,  050,  000 

1849 

40,  000, 000 

50,  000 

40,  050,  000 

1850 

50,  000,  000 

50,  000 

50,  050, 000 

1851 

55,  000,  000 

50,  000 

55, 050,  000 

1852 

60,  000, 000 

50,  000 

60,  050,  000 

1853 

65,  000,  000 

50,  000 

65,  050,  000 

1854 

60,  000,  000 

50,  000 

60,  050,  000 

1855 

55,  000,  000 

50,  000 

55,  050,  000 

1856 

55,  000,  000 

50,  000 

55,  050,  000 

1857 

55,  000,  000 

50,  000 

55,  050,  000 

1858 

50,  000,  000 

500,  000 

50.  500,  000 

1859....?. 

50,  000,  000 

100,  000 

50, 100,  000 

1860 

46,  000,  000 

150,  000 

46, 150,  000 

1861 

43,  000,  000 

2,  000,  000 

45,  000,  000 

1862 

39, 200, 000 

4,  500,  000 

43,  700,  000 

1863 

40,  000,  000 

8,  500,  000 

48,  500,  000 

1864 

46, 100,  000 

11,  000,  000 

57, 100,  000 

1865 

53, 225,  000 

11,  250,  000 

64,  475,  000 

1866 

53,  500,  000 

10,  000,  000 

63,  500,  000 

1867 

51,  725,  000 

13,  500,  000 

65,  225,  000 

1868 

48,  000,  000 

12,  000,  000 

60,  000,  000 

1869 

49,  500,  000 

12,  000,  000 

61,  500,  000 

1870 

50,  000,  000 

16,  000,  000 

06,  000,  000 

1871 

43,  500,  000 

23,  000,  000 

66,  500,  000 

1872  

1873  

36,  000,  000 
36,  000,  000 
33,  500,  000 

28,  750,  000 
35,  750,  000 
37,  300,  000 

64,  750,  000 
71,  750,  000 
70,  800,  000 

1874 

1875 

33, 400,  000 

31,  700,  000 

65, 100,  000 

1876 

39,  900,  000 

38,  800,  000 

78,  700,  000 

1877 

46,  900,  000 

39,  800,  000 

86,  700,  000 

1878 

51, 200,  000 

45,  200,  000 

96,  400,  000 

1879 

38,  900,  000 

40,  800,  000 

79,  700,  COO 

1880 * 

36,  000,  000 

39,  200,  000 

75,  200,  000 

1881 

34, 700,  000 

43,  000,  000 

77,  700,  000 

1882 

32,  500,  000 

46,  800,  000 

79,  300,  000 

1883 

30,  000,  000 

46, 200,  000 

76,  200,  000 

1884 

30,  800,  000 

48,  800,  000 

79,  600,  000 

1885 

31,  800,  000 

51,  600,  000 

83,  400, 000 

Total 

1,  704,  880,  769 

699, 100,  000 

2, 403,  986, 769 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


XXI. — * Statement  of  Coinage  of  the  Mints  of  the  United 


iCoinage  of  tho  mint  at  Philadelphia  from 


Period 

GOLD  COINAGE. 

Double 

eagles. 

Eagles. 

Half  eagles. 

Three 

dollars. 

Quarter 

eagles. 

Dollars. 

1793-1795  

$27,  950 

$43, 535 

1796  

69, 340 

30, 980 

$2,407  50 

1797  . 

83, 230 

18, 045 

2, 147  50 

1798  

79, 740 

124, 335 

1,  535  00 

1799  

174,  830 

37, 255 

1,  200  00 

1800  

259,  650 

58, 110 

1801 

292,  540 

130, 030 

1802  

150, 900 

265, 880 

6,530  00 

1803 

89,  790 

167,  530 

1,057  50 

1804  

97, 950 

152,  375 

8, 317  50 

1805 

165,  915 

4,452  50 

1806 

320, 465 

4,  040  00 

1807  

420,  465 

17, 030  00 

1808 

277, 890 

6, 775  00 

1809 

169,  375 

1810  

501, 435 

1811 

497,  905 

1812 

290, 435 

« 

1813  

477, 140 

1814 

77,  270 

1815  

3, 175 

1816  

1817 

1818 

242,  940 

1819 

258,  615 

1820  

1,  319,  030 

1821  

173,  205 

16, 120  00 

1822 

88,  980 

1823 

72, 425 

1824 

86,  700 

- 

6,  500  00 

1825 

145,  300 

11  085  00 

1826 

90, 345 

1,  900  00 

1827 

124,  565 

7,  000  00 

1828 

140, 145 

1829 

287, 210 

8 507  50 

1830 

631,  755 

11  350  00 

1831 

702,  970 

11,300  00 

1832 

787,  435 

11,  000  00 

1833 

968, 150 

10,400  00 

1834 

3, 660, 845 

293,425  00 

1835 

1, 857, 670 

328, 505  00 

1836  

2,  765,  735 

1,369  965  00 

1837 

1,  035,  605 

112,  700  00 

1838, 

72,  000 

1, 432,  940 

117,  675  00 

1839 

382, 480 

590,  715 

67,  652  50 

1840 

473, 380 

686,  910 

47, 147  60 

1841 

631,310 

79, 165 

* Calendar  years  to  and  including 
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States  by  Denomination  of  Pieces  from  their  Organization, 
its  organization,  1793,  to  June  30,  1885.] 


SILVER  COIXAGE. 


Trade 

doliars. 

Dollars. 

Half  dollars. 

Quarter  dol- 
lars. 

Twenty 

cents. 

Dimes. 

Half  dimes. 

1 

Three 

cents. 

$204, 791 
72,  920 
7, 776 
327,  536 
423,  515 
220,  920 
54, 454 
41,  650 
66,  064 
19,  .570 
321 

$161,  572  00 
1,  959  00 

$4, 320  80 
511  50 
2,  226  35 

$1,  473  50 
63  00 

$2, 213  50 
2,  526  10 
2,  755  00 

2, 176  00 
.3,464  00 
1,  097  50 
3,  304  00 
826  50 
12,  078  00 

1,  200  00 
1,095  50 
650  50 
1,  892  50 

15, 144  50 

14,  945  00 

15,  857  50 
78,  259  50 

105,  861  00 
419,  788  00 
525, 788  00 
684,  300  00 
702,  905  00 
638, 138  00 
601,  822  00 
814,  029  50 
620,  951  50 
519,  537  50 

1,  684  50 
30,  348  50 
51,  531  00 
55, 160  75 

780  00 

16,  500  00 

4,471  00 
635  50 
6.  518  00 

42, 150  00 

17,  308  00 
5,  000  75 

23,  575  00 
607,  783  50 
980, 161  00 
1, 104,  000  00 
375,  561  00 
652,  898  50 
779, 786  50 
847, 100  00 
1,  752,  477  00 

1,  471,  583  00 

2,  002,  090  00 
2,  746,  700  00 
1,  537,  600  00 

1,  856,  078  00 

2,  382,  400  00 
2,  936,  830  00 
2,  398,  500  00 

2,  603,  000  00 

3,  206,  002  00 
2,  676,  003  00 
3, 273, 100  00 
1,814,910  00 
1,  773,  000  00 
1,  667,  280  50 

717,  504  00 
155,  000  00 

90,  293  50 
36,  000  00 
31,  861  00 
54,  212  75 
16,  020  00 
4,  450  00 

94, 258  70 
118, 651  20 
10, 000  00 
44,  000  00 

42,  000  00 

51,  000  00 

. 

1,000  00 
25,  500  00 

121,  500  00 
12,  500  00 
77,  000  00 

51,  000  00 
77, 135  00 

52,  250  00 
48,  500  00 
63,500  00 

141,  000  00 
119,  000  00 
104,  200  . 00 
199, 250  00 
105,311  50 
135,858  00 
162,  250  00 

61,  500  00 

62,  000  00 
62, 135  00 
48,  250  00 
68,  500  00 
74,  000  00 

138,  000  00 
95,  000  00 
113,800  00 
112,  750  00 
53.  457  50 
67,  204  25 
57,  500  00 

99,  .500  00 
80,  000  00 
39,  000  00 
71.  500  00 
. 488,  000  00 
118,000  00 
63, 100  00 
208,  000  00 
122, 786  50 
47,  032  00 
30,  000  00 

1, 000  00 

300  00 
61,  005  00 
173,  000  00 

1856.  Fiscal  years  since. 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


XXI. — Statement  of  Coinage  of  the  Mints  of  the  United  States 

[Coinage  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  from 


GOLD  COINAGE. 


Period. 

Double 

eagles. 

Eagles. 

Hall 

eagles. 

Three 

dollars. 

Quarter 

eagles. 

Dollars. 

1842 

$815,  070 

$137, 890 

$7,057  50 

1843 

754,  620 

3,  056,  025 

251,365  00 

1844 

63,  610 

1,  701,850 

16,960  00 

1845 

261,530 

2,  085,  495 

227,627  50 

1846  

200, 950 

1,  979,  710 

53,  995  00 

1847 

8, 622, 640 

4-,  508j  fJOiS 

1848 

1, 454, 840 

1,  303, 875 

22,  215  00 

1849 

6,  536, 180 

665, 350 

58,  235  00 

$688, 567 

1850 

$23, 405,  220 

2, 914,  510 

322, 455 

632,  307  50 

481, 953 

1851 

41,  743, 100 

1, 763, 280 

1, 887,  525 

3,431,  870  00 

3, 317, 671 

1852 

41  060,  520 

2,  631,  060 

2, 869,  505 

2,  899,  202  50 

2, 045, 351 

1853 

25, 226,  520 

2,  012, 530 

1,  528, 850 

3,  511,  670  00 

4,  076,  051 

1854 

15, 157,  980 

542, 509 

803, 375 

$415,  854 

1, 490, 645  00 

1,  639, 445 

1855 

7,  293, 320 

1,  217,  010 

585, 490 

151,  665 

588,  700  00 

758, 269 

1856 

6,  597,  560 

604,  900 

989,  950 

78,  030 

960,  600  00 

1,702,  936 

1857 

1, 966,  300 

29, 160 

345, 575 

23, 496 

266, 805  00 

578,  356 

1858 

9,  370, 080 

136,  900 

163, 165 

39, 177 

282, 742  50 

208,  724 

1859 

1,  963,  920 

86,  000 

103,  590 

■ 34, 572 

191,  405  00 

231,  873 

1860 

3, 772,  300 

160, 130 

98,  620 

40,  206 

34,  302  50 

78,  743 

1861 

46,  838,  420 

440,  050 

2»2,  630 

18,  216 

303,440  00 

13, 955 

1862 

21,  047,  500 

792, 990 

3, 197, 160 

17,  355 

3, 133, 122  50 

1, 799,  259 

1863 

3, 059, 260 

36,  580 

34,  510 

117 

52,  475  00 

1,950 

1864 

2,  519,  240 

35,  800 

1,500 

16,  470 

1, 185  00 

6, 750 

1865 

6,  376, 400 

6, 750 

26,  075 

10, 065 

9,  862  50 

7, 225 

1866 

9, 964,  900 

71,  100 

33,  650 

12,  090 

7,775  00 

7, 130 

1867 

9, 905, 400 

31,150 

34,  475 

7,  875 

8,  062  50 

5,225 

1868 

3,  770,  800 

30,  500 

28,  750 

14,  700 

9, 125  00 

10,  550 

1869 

3,  050,  500 

94,  850 

8,  925 

7,  575 

10,  862  50 

5,  925 

1870 

2,  756,  900 

25,  350 

20, 175 

10,605 

11,387  50 

6, 335 

1871 

3, 154,  800 

16,  400 

14,  200 

4,  020 

13,  400  00 

3,  940 

1872 

2,  010,  000 

18,  000 

10,  450 

6,  090 

7,  575  00 

1,030 

1873 

17,  644,  500 

8,  250 

5,  525 

75 

4,  062  50 

2,  525 

1874 

24,  845,  200 

151,  200 

572,  900 

125, 460 

448,  650  00 

323,  920 

1875 

4,  778,  200 

380,  600 

1,740 

60 

2, 250  00 

20 

1876 

8, 228,  900 

8,  320 

8,  385 

135 

11, 552  50 

3,645 

1877 

9,  794,  000 

1,200 

900 

4,  464 

780  00 

2,  220 

1878 

9,  895,  300 

7,170 

525,  360 

137,  850 

325, 400  00 

1,720 

1879 

9,  300,  600 

738,  000 

565,  500 

109, 182 

613,050  00 

3, 020 

1880 

2,  217,  400 

i4, 097, 100 

11,309,  750 

9,  090 

3,  075  00 

3, 030 

1881  

45,  520 

26,  841,760 

22,  904,  880 

4,  698 

9, 140  00 

3,276 

1882 

500 

36,  700,  050 

22,  971,  725 

75 

62  50 

6,  025 

1883 

12,  900 

6, 121, 150 

1,  572,  275 

4,  665 

10, 137  50 

8,  855 

1884 

1,080 

1,  392,  980 

1,  365,  230 

2,  955 

4,  930  00 

9, 979 

1885 

16, 140 

1,  425, 200 

1,  491,  390 

5,  670 

6,  982  50 

7, 181 

Total 

378,  791, 180 

123, 165,  010 

114  674, 160 

1,312,  557 

22,498,  no  00 

18, 112, 629 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 
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BY  Denomination  of  Pieces  from  their  Organization— Continued. 

its  organization,  1793,  to  June  30,  1885.] 


SILVER  COmAGK. 


Trade 

dollars. 

Dollars. 

Half  dollars. 

Quarter 

dollars. 

$184,  618  00 

$1, 006, 382  00 

$22,  000  00 

165, 100  00 

1,  922,  000  00 

161,400  00 

20,  000  00 

883,  000  00 

105,  300  00 

24,  500  00 

294,  500  00 

230,  500  00 

110,  600  00 

1, 105,  000  00 

127,  500  00 

140,  750  00 

578,  000  00 

183,  500  00 

15,  000  00 

290,  000  00 

36,  500  00 

62,  600  00 

626,  000  00 

85,  000  00 

7,  500  00 

113,  500  00 

47,  700  00 

1,  300  00 

100,  375  00 

40,  000  00 

1,100  00 

38,  565  00 

44,  265  00 

46, 110  00 

1,766,354  00 

3,  813,  555  00 

33,  140  00 

1, 491,  000  00 

3,  095,  000  00 

26,  000  00 

379,  750  00 

714,250  00 

63,  500  00 

409,  000  00 

1,  816,  000  00 

94,  000  00 

71,000  00 

576,000  00 

2,014,000  00 

2,  650,  000  00 

73,  500  00 

1,  318,  000  00 

1,  249, 000  00 

315, 530  00 

174,  900  00 

227,450  00 

164,  900  00 

370,  650  00 

758,550  00 

1,750  00 

1,195,675  00 

700,937  50 

31,  400  00 

212,  630  00 

103, 215  00 

23, 170  00 

159,  985  00 

17,492  50 

32,  900  00 

246,  600  00 

22, 150  00 

58,  550  00 

334,  525  00 

4,  962  50 

57,  000  00 

289,  450  00 

5, 175  00 

54,  800  00 

205,  750  00 

7,  475  00 

231,350  00 

193,  675  00 

4, 137  50 

576, 150  00 

445,  975  00 

21,812  50 

657,  625  00 

470,  562  50 

20,  524  25 

1,109,435  00 

519,  817  50 

37,  058  75 

964, 150  00 

969,  025  00 

154,212  50 

$1,058,200 

1, 142, 1.50  00 

327,  275  00 

476, 800 

2,  207,  500  00 

500,  950  00 

280, 050 

2, 450,  525  00 

2,415,262  50 

899,  900 

5,  649,  350  00 

4,  167, 175  00 

2, 386, 010 

4, 907,  500  00 

2,  299,  255  00 

1, 763,  027  50 

*642 

12, 124,  500  00 

225  00 

112  50 

*2, 473 

1.5, 185, 750  00 

3,  275  00 

3,  837  50 

*1,083 

9, 113,  955  00 

4,  677  50 

3,  638  75 

*1, 102 

11,  051,  075  00 

5,  537  50 

■ 3,  268  75 

*1,  000 

11,  601, 119  00 

2,  759  50 

4,  079  75 

*264 

13, 230,  930  00 

4, 465  00 

3,  832  50 

14,  717,  552  00 

2,  557  50 

2, 178  75 

5, 107,  524 

98,  955,  231  00 

82,  295,  704  00 

28, 108,  087  25 

Twenty 

cents. 


$2,  200 
7,  560 
1,440 
142 


11,  342 


458,  060  00 
1,441,105  00 
727,  070  00 
453,891  00 
45  00 

1,  575  00 
3,  695  50 

2,  507  50 
717,511  90 
615, 160  30 
306,  871  70 


Dimes. 

Half  dimes. 

Three 

cents. 

$188, 750  00 

$40,  750  00 

137,000  00 

58,  250  00 

7,  250  00 

21,500  00 

175,  500  00 

78,  200  00 

3, 130  00 

1,  350  00 

24,  500  00 

63,  700  00 

45, 150  00 

33,  400  00 

83,  900  00 

65, 450  00 

193, 150  00 

47,750  00 

102,  650  00 

39,050  00 

$163, 422  00 

153,  550  00 

50, 025  00 

559,  905  00 

1,  217,  301  00 

667,  251  00 

342,  000  00 

447,  000  00 

287,  000  00 

20, 130  00 

207,  500  00 

87,  500  00 

4, 170  00 

578,  000  00 

244, 000  00 

43,  740  00 

489,  000  00 

197,  000  00 

22,  080  00 

69,  000  00 

200,000  00 

37,  980  00 

176,000  00 

142,000  00 

41,400  00 

57,  600  00 

43,  500  00 

16,440  00 

157,  300  00 

139,350  00 

7, 950  00 

136, 455  00 

117,  627  50 

18,  256  50 

4,  946  00 

3,  223  00 

2,  803  80 

37  00 

18  50 

11  10 

2, 160  00 

3,  080  00 

618  00 

65  00 

532  50 

679  50 

670  00 

435  00 

141  00 

42,  315  00 

4,  290  00 

120  00 

4,  905  00 

527  50 

151  50 

72, 185  00 

36,  722  50 

115  50 

1,  067  50 

6,  346  25 

129  75 

183,  953  60 

129,  001  75 

61  05 

398,  685  00 

Piin  nn 

141, 142  50 

25  50 

12,  412,  557  40  3,  977,  346  65 


1,  260,  250  20 


‘Issued  as  “proof  pieces.” 
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234  PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


XXI. — Statement  of  Coinage  of  the  Mints  of  the  United  States 


[Coinage  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  from 


Periods. 

MIXOK  COINAGE. 

Five  cents. 

Three  cents. 

Two  cents. 

1793  to  1795  

1796 

1797  

1798  

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809  

1810  

1811 

1812  

1813 

1814 

1815  

1816  

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823  

1824 

1825 

1826  

1827  

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832  

1834 

1835  

1836  

1837 

1838  

1839 

1840  

1841  

GENERAL  STATISTICS 
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BY  Denominatiox  OF  PIECES  FKOM  THEiK  Okganization— Continued. 


its  organization,  1793  to  June  30,  1885.] 


MliVOR  COINAGE. 

TOTAL  COINAGE. 

Cents. 

Half  cents. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Minor. 

Total. 

$10, 6C0  33 

$712  67 

1 

$71,  485  00 

$370,  683  80 

$11,  373  00 

$453,  541  80 

9, 74"^  00 

577  40 

102,  727  50 

79,  077  50 

10,  324  40 

192, 129  40 

8,975  10 

535  24 

103,422  50 

12,591  45 

9,  510  34 

125,  514  29 

9,  797  00 

205,610  00 

330,  291  00 

9,  797  00 

545,  698  00 

9,  045  85 

60  83 

213,  285  00 

' 423,  515  00 

9, 106  68 

645,  906  68 

28,  221  75 

1,  057  65 

317,760  00 

224,  296  00 

29,  279  40 

• 571,  335  40 

1.3,  628  37 

422,  570  00 

74,  758  00 

13,  628  37 

510,  956  37 

34,351  00 

71  83 

423,  310  00 

58,  343  00 

34,  422  83 

516,  075  83 

24,  713  53 

489  50 

258,  377  50 

87,118  00 

25,  203  03 

370,  698  53 

7,  568  38 

5,  276  56 

258,  642  50 

100,  340  50 

12,  844  94 

371,  827  94 

9,411  16 

4,  072  32 

170,  367  50 

149,  388  50 

13, 483  48 

333,  239  48 

3,  480  00 

1,  780  00 

324,  505  00 

471,  319  00 

5,  260  00 

801,  084  00 

7,272  21 

2,  380  00 

437,  495  00 

597,  448  75 

9,  652  21 

1,  044,  595  96 

11,  090  00 

2,  000  00 

284,  665  00 

684,300  00 

13,  090  00 

982,  055  00 

2,  228  67 

5,  772  86 

169,  375  00 

707,  376  00 

8,  001  53 

884,  752  53 

14,  585  00 

1,075  00 

501,  435  00 

638,  773  50 

15,  660  00 

1, 155,  868  50 

2, 180  25 

315  70 

497,  905  00 

608,  340  00 

2,  495  95 

1, 108,  740  95 

10,  755  00 

290,  435  00 

814,029  50 

10,  755  00 

1, 115,  219  50 

4, 180  00 

477, 140  00 

620,951  50 

4, 180  00 

1,  102,271  50 

3,  578  30 

77,  270  00 

561,  687  50 

3,  578  30 

642,  535  80 

3, 175  00 

17,  308  00 

20,483  00 

28,  209  82 

28,  575  75 

28,209  82 

56  785  57 

39,484  00 

607,  783  50 

39  484  00 

647  267  50 

31,  670  00 

242,  940  00 

1,  070,  454  50 

31,  670  00 

1,  345,  064  50 

26,  710  00 

258,  615  00 

1, 140,  000  00 

26,710  00 

1, 425,  325  00 

44,  075  50 

1,  319,  030  00 

501,  680  70 

. 44, 075  50 

1,  864,  786  20 

3,  890  00 

189,  325  00 

825,  762  45 

3,  890  00 

1,  018,  977  45 

20,  723  39 

88,  980  00 

805,  806  50 

20,  723  39 

915, 509  89 

72,  425  00 

895,  550  00 

967,975  00 

12,  620  00 

93,200  00 

1,  752,  477  00 

12,  620  00 

1,858,297  00 

14,611  00 

315  00 

156, 385  00 

1,  564,  583  00 

14,  926  00 

1, 735,  894  00 

15, 174  25 

1, 170  00 

92, 245  00 

2,  002,  090  00 

16,  344  25 

2,  no,  679  25 

23,  577  32 

131,  565  00 

2,  869,  200  00 

23,  577  32 

3,  024,  342  32 

22,  606  24 

3,  030  00 

140, 145  00 

1,  575,  600  00 

25,  636  24 

1,741,381  24 

14, 145  00 

2, 435  00 

295,  717  50 

1,  994,  578  00 

16,  580  00 

2,  306,  875  50 

17, 115  00 

643, 105  00 

2,495,400  00 

17, 115  00 

3, 155,  620  00 

33,  592  60 

11  00 

714,  270  00 

3, 17.5,600  00 

33,  603  60 

3,  923, 473  60 

23,  620  00 

798,  435  00 

2,  579,  000  00 

23,  620  00 

3,  401,  055  00 

27,  390  00 

770  00 

978,  550  00 

2,  759,  000  00 

28, 160  00 

3,  765,  710  00 

18,  551  00 

600  00 

3,  954, 270  00 

3, 415,  002  00 

19, 151  00 

7,  388,  423  00 

38,784  00 

705  00 

2, 186, 175  00 

3,  443,  003  00 

39,  489  00 

5,  668,  667  00 

21,  no  00 

1,  990  00 

4, 135,  700  00 

3,  606, 100  00 

23, 100  00 

7,  764,  900  00 

55,  583  00 

1, 148,  305  00 

2,  096,  010  00 

55,  583  00 

3, 299,  898  00 

63,  702  00 

1,  622,  515  00 

2,  293,  000  00 

63, 702  00 

3,979,217  00 

31,  286  61 

1,  040,  747  50 

1,  949, 136  00 

31, 286  61 

3,  021, 170  11 

24,  627  00 

1,  207,  437  50 

1,  028,  603  25 

24,  627  00 

2, 260,  667  75 

15,  973  67 

710,  475  00 

577,750  00 

15,  973  67 

1,  304, 198  67 

23,  833  90 

960,017  50 

1,  442,  500  00 

23,833  90 

2, 426,  351  40 
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XXI. — Statement  of  the  Coinage  of  the  Mints  of  the  United  States 

[Coinage  of  the  mint  at  Philadelijhia  from 

MINOR  COINAGE. 

Periods. 

Five  cents. 

Three  cents. 

Two  cents. 

1843  

1844  

1845 

1846 

-1847 

1848 

1849 

1850  

1851  

1852 

1853 

1854  

1855 

1856  

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862  

1863 

1864  

$36,450  00 

1865 

$105,930  00 

.535,  600  00 

1866 

$66, 240  00 

270,270  00 

122,980  00 

1867 

1,  562,  500  00 

133,410  00 

69,  880  00 

1868 

1,445,100  00 

108,390  00 

61, 330  00 

1869 ....1 

1,101,250  00 

64,  380  00 

34, 615  00 

1870 

487,500  00 

42,  690  00 

22,890  00 

1871 

171,  950  00 

27,  630  00 

22, 105  00 

1872 

89,200  00 

18.  330  00 

6, 170  00 

1873  

352,400  00 

34,320  00 

1874 

244,350  00 

29,  640  00 

1875 

94,  650  00 

12,  540  00 

1S76 

132,700  00 

7,  560  00 

1877 

25,250  00 

1878 

80  00 

48  00 

1879 

1, 175  00 

984  00 

1880 

1,  247  50 

982  50 

1881 

177  75 

32, 416  65 

1882 

220,  038  75 

104  25 

1883 

1, 022, 774  40 

858  57 

1884 

768, 745  25 

244  86 

1885 

351,691  00 

144  60 

Total 

8, 139,  019  65 

890, 873  43 

912,  020  00 

GENERAL  STATISTICS 
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BY  Denomination  of  Pieces  fhom  their  Organization — Continued. 


its  organization,  1798,  to  June  30,  1885.] 


MIXOR  COUfAGE. 

TOTAL 

COINAGE. 

Cents. 

Half  cents. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Minor. 

Total. 

$24,  283  20 

$4,  062,  010  00 

$2, 443,  750  00 

$24, 283  20 

$6,  630,  043  20 

23,  987  52 

1,782,420  00 

1, 037,  050  00 

23, 987  52 

2, 843, 457  62 

38,  948  04 

2,  574, 652  50 

803,  200  00 

38,  948  04 

3,416,800  54 

41,  208  00 

2,  234,  655  00 

1,  347,  580  00 

41, 208  00 

3,  623,  443  00 

Cl,  836  69 

13,  296,  080  00 

990,  450  00 

61,  836  69 

14,  348.  366  69 

64, 157  99 

2,  780,  930  00 

420,  050  00 

64, 157  99 

3,  265, 137  99 

41,  785  00 

$199  32 

7,  948,  332  00 

922, 950  00 

41,  984  32 

8,  913,  266  32 

44,  268  44 

199  06 

27,  756,  445  50 

409,  GOO  00 

44,  467  50 

28,210,  513  00 

98,  897  07 

738  36 

52, 143, 446  00 

446,  797  00 

99,  635  43 

52,  689,  878  43 

50,  630  94 

51,505,638  50 

847,  410  00 

50,  630  94 

52,  403,  679  44 

66,411  31 

648  47 

36,  355,  621  00 

7,  852,  571  00 

67,  059  78 

44,  275,  251  78 

42,361  56 

276  79 

20,  049,  799  00 

5,  373, 270  00 

42,  638  35 

25, 405,  707  35 

15,  748  29 

282  50 

10,  594, 454  00 

1,  419, 170  00 

16,  030  79 

12,  029,  654  79 

26,  904  63 

202  15 

10,  993,  976  00 

3,  214,  240  00 

27, 106  78 

14,  235,  322  78 

63,  334  56 

175  90 

3,  209,  692  00 

1,  427,  000  00 

63,  510  46 

4,  700,  202  46 

234,  000  00 

10,  200,  788  50 

4,970,980  00 

234,  000  00 

15,  405, 768  50 

307,  000  00 

2,  611,  360  00 

2,  999,  900  00 

307,000  00 

5,  918,  260  00 

342,  000  00 

4, 184,  301  50 

835,  420  00 

342,  000  00 

5,  361,  721  50 

101,  660  00 

47,896,711  00 

1,  598, 700  00 

101,  660  00 

49,  597,  071  00 

116,000  00 

29,  987,  386  50 

2, 170, 701  50 

116,000  00 

32,  274,  088  00 

478, 450  00 

3, 184,  892  00 

358,  217  80 

478,  450  00 

4,  021,  559  80 

427,  350  00 

2,  580,  945  00 

200.  714  10 

463,800  00 

3,  245, 459  10 

541,  800  00 

6,  436,  377  50 

307,  508  00 

1, 183,  .330  00 

7,  927, 215  50 

187,  080  00 

10,  096,  645  00 

399,  314  50 

646,  570  00 

11, 142,  529  50 

113,  750  00 

9,  992, 187  50 

352,871  00 

1,  879,  540  00 

12,  224,  598  50 

98,  565  00 

3,  864,  425  00 

314,  750  00 

1,  713,  385  00 

5,  892,  560  00 

78,810  00 

3, 178,  637  50 

434,  746  50 

1, 279,  055  00 

4,  892,  439  00 

58,  365  00 

2,  830,  752  50 

1, 152,  960  50 

611,445  00 

4,  595, 158  00 

62,  075  00 

3,  206,  760  00 

1, 156,  255  25 

283,  760  00 

4,  646,  775  25 

9,  320  00 

2, 053, 145  00 

1,  979,  327  55 

123,  020  00 

4, 155, 492  65 

107,  330  00 

17,  664,  937  50 

2,  627,  240  50 

494,  050  00 

20, 786,  228  00 

137,  935  00 

26, 467,  330  00 

2,  963, 135  00 

411,  925  00 

29,  842,  390  00 

123, 185  00 

5, 162,  870  00 

3,  64.5,  510  00 

230,  375  00 

9,  038,  755  00 

120,  090  00 

8,  260,  937  50 

6,  600,  502  50 

260,  350  00 

15, 121,790  00 

36,  915'  00 

9,  803,  564  00 

11,444,935  00 

62, 165  00 

21,  310,  664  00 

30, 566  00 

10,  892,  800  OC 

11,  809,  825  50 

30,  694  00 

22,  733,  310  50 

95,  639  00 

11,329,352  00 

12,  125,  524  50 

97,  798  00 

23, 552,  674  50 

267,  741  50 

27,  639,  445  00 

15, 190,  910  50 

269,  971  50 

43, 106,  327  00 

372,  515  55 

49,  809,  274  00 

9, 127,  049  75 

405, 109  95 

59,341,433  70 

421,014  75 

59,  678,  437  50 

11,063,490  75 

644,  757  75 

71,  386,  686  00 

404,  674  19 

7,  729,  982  50 

12,  326,  470  15 

1,  428,  307  16 

21, 484,  759  81 

405,  719  62 

2, 777, 154  00 

13,854,651  80 

1, 174,  709  73 

17,  806,  515  53 

17.5,721  20 

2,  952,  563  50 

15,  029, 159  95 

527,  556  80 

18,  509,  280  25 

7,481,769  25  i 

I 

39,926  11  j 

658,  553,  646  00 

232,  128,  04  2 75 

17,  463,  608  44 

908, 14.5,  297  19 
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[Coinage  of  the  mint  at  New  Orleans  from  its 


Year. 

GOLD. 

Double 

eagles. 

Eagles. 

Half  eagles. 

Three 

dollars. 

Quarter 

eagles. 

Dollars. 

1838  

1839  

$23. 490 

1840  

$152, 000 

65  500 

1841 

$25,  000 

41,  750 

18  450 

1842  

274,  000 

82,  000 

49  500 

1843  

1,  751,  620 

505,  375 

920, 005 

1844  

1, 187, 000 

1,  823,  000 



1845  

475,  000 

205,  000 

1846  

817, 800 

290,  000 

165  000 

1847  

5,  715,  000 

60,  000 

310,  000 

1848  

358, 500 

1849  

239,  000 

$215, 000 

1850  

$2, 820,  000 

575,  000 

210,  000 

14,  000 

1851 

6,  300,  000 

2, 630, 000 

205,  000 

370  000 

290,  000 

1852  

3, 800,  000 

180, 000 

350,  000 

140, 000 

1853  

1, 420, 000 

510,  000 

290, 000 

1854 

65,  000 

525,  000 

230, 000 

$72,  000 

382, 500 

1855  

160, 000 

180,  000 

55, 500 

55, 000 

1856  

45,  000 

145,  000 

50,  000 

52, 750 

1857  

1858  

950,  000 

215,  000 

65,  000 

85,  000 

1859  

490, 000 

40,  000 

I860  

87,  000 

82,  000 

To  January  31,  1861 

192,  000 

52, 000 

Total 

16,  329, 000 

15,  976,  920 

3, 764, 625 

72, 000 

3,  002, 195 

1, 004, 000 

1879  

1880  

46,  500 

82,  000 

1881 

80,  000 

1882  

101, 700 

1883  

43,  000 

1884  

- 

1885  

Total 

16,  375,  500 

16,  283,  620 

3, 764,  625 

72,  000 

3,  002, 195 

1, 004, 000 
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BY  Denomination  of  Pieces  prom  their  Organization — Coutimied. 
organization,  1838,  to  its  suspension,  1861.] 


SILVER. 


Dollars. 


Half 

dollars. 


$59,  000 


40,  000 


$50,  000 
427,  550 

200,  500 
478,  500 

1, 134,  000 
1,  002,  5O0 
1,  047,  000 
1, 152,  000 
1,  292,  000 

1,  590,  000 
1,155,  000 
1,  228,  000 

201,  000 

72,  000 

664,  000 

2,  620,  000 
1,  844,  000 
1,  329,  000 


Quarter 

dollars. 


$106, 300 
113,  000 
192,  250 
242,  000 
185,  000 


92,  000 


Dimes. 


Half 

dimes. 


$40, 243 
124, 160 
117,  500 
200,  750 
202,  000 
15,  000 


23,  000 


103,  000 
22,  000 
24,  000 
333,  000 
371, 000 
44,  000 
242,  000  118,  000 


30,  000 
51,  000 
40,  000 
43,  000 
110,  000 
177,  000 


I 


$53,  000 
46,  750 
40,  750 
17,  500 


11,  000 


30,  000 
7,000 
34,  500 
43,  000 
13,  000 
118,  000 
78,  000 
30,  000 
55,  000 


Three 

cents. 


I Total  gold. 


$21,  600 


$23, 490 
217,  500 
85,  200 
405,  500 
3, 177,  000 
3,  010,  000 
680, 000 
1,  272,  800 
6,  085,  000 
358,  500 
454,  000 
3,  619,  000 
9,  795,  000 
4, 470,  000 
2, 220,  000 
1,  274,  500 
450,  500 
292,  750 


Total 

silver. 


$40, 243 
227, 160 
698, 100 
555,  000 
890,  250 
1,  391,  000 
1, 198,  500 
1,  070,  000 
1,  211, 000 
1,  384,  000 
1,  620,  000 
1, 192,  000 
1,456,  500 
327,  GOO 
152,  000 
1,225,000 
3,  246,  QOO 
1,  918,  000 
1,  744,  000 


Total  value. 


$40,  243 
250,  650 
915,  600 
640,  200 
1,  295,  750 
4,  568,  000 

4,  208,  500 

1,  750,  000 

2,  483,  800 
7,  469,  000 
1,  978,  500 

1,  646,  000 

5,  075,  500 
10, 122,  600 

4,  622,  000 
3, 445,  000 
4,  520,  500 
2, 368,  500 

2,  036,  750 


200,  000 
280,  000 
395,  000 


2,  307,  000 
2,  456,  000 
1, 106,000 
414,  000 


354,  000 
136,  000 
97,  000 


154,  000 
44,  000 
37,  000 


127,  000 
53,  000 
53,  000 


1,  315,  000 
530,  000 
169,  000 
244,  000 


2,  942,  000  I 4, 257,  000 
2, 889,  000  3,  419,  000 

1,  573,  000  1,  742,  000 


809, 000 


974, 000 


23,770,050  !2,  656,  550 


1, 526,  653  810,  500 


21,  600 


40, 148,  740 


29.  759,  353 


1,  053,  000 


69,  908, 093 


737,  000 
4,  430,  000 
G,  525,  000 
4,  958,  000 
8,  040,  000 
8,  905,  000 
10, 135,  000 


44, 704,  000 


23,  770,  050  ; 2,  656, 550 


128,  500 
80,  000 
101, 700 
43,  000 


1,520,653  ! 810,500  j 21,600 


40,  501,  940 


737,  000 
4,  430,  000 
6,  525,  000 
4,  958,  000 
8, 040,  000 
8, 905,  000 
10, 135,  000 


73,  489,  353 


737,  000 

4,  558,  500 
6,  605,  000 

5,  059,  700 
8,  083,  000 
8,  905,  000 

10, 135,  000 

113,  991,  293 
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[Statementof  coinage  at  the  mint  at  Dahlonega,  Ga.,  from  its  organiz.ation,  1838,  to  its  suspension,  1861.] 


Year. 


1838  

1839  

1840  

1841  

1842  

1843  

1844  

1845  

1846  

1847  

1848  .... 

1849  

1850  

1851  

1852  

1853  

1854  

1855  

1856  

1857  

1858  

1859  

1860  

To  February  28,  1861 

Total  


GOLD. 


Half  eagles. 

Three  dollars. 

Quarter  eagles. 

Dollars. 

$102, 915 

94,  695 

$34  185  00 

114, 480 

8,830  00 

152, 475 

10,410  00 

298, 040 

11,607  50 

492, 260 

90, 522  50 

444, 910 

43,330  00 

453, 145 

48, 650  00 

401, 470 

48, 257  50 

322, 025 

39,460  00 

237, 325 

34,427  50 

195, 180 

27,362  50 

$21,  588 

219,  750 

30, 370  00 

8, 382 

313, 550 

28, 160  00 

9,882 

457,  260 

10, 195  00 

6,360 

448,  390 

7, 945  00 

6,583 

282,  065 

$3, 360 

4, 400  00 

2, 935 

112, 160 

2,  807,60 

1,  811 

98, 930 

2, 185  00 

1, 460 

27, 350 

3,  li60  00 

1,896 

96, 280 

2,250  00 

1, 637 

57, 020 

1,  605  00 

6, 957 

64, 000 

4, 005  00 

1,472 

59, 380 

1,566 

5, 545, 055 

3, 360 

494, 625  00 

72, 529 

Total  value. 


$102, 915  00 
128, 880  00 
123, 310  00 
162, 885  00 
309, 647  50 
582, 782  50 
488,240  00 
501, 795  00 
449,727  50 
361,485  00 
271, 752  50 
244, 130  50 
258,  502  00 
351,  592  00 
473, 815  00 
462,918  00 
292,760  00 
116,778  50 
102, 575  00 
32, 906  00 
100, 167  00 
65, 582  00 
69,477  00 
60, 946  00 


6, 115, 569  00 
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XXI.— Statement  of  Coinage  of  the  Mists  >f  United  States,  &c. — Continued. 
[Statement  of  coinage  at  the  mint  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  from  its  organization,  1838,  to  its  suspension,  1861.] 


GOLD. 

Total  value. 

Half  eagles. 

Quarter  eagles. 

Dollars. 

$64, 430 

$19, 735  00 

$84, 165  00 

117, 335 

45, 432  50 

162, 767  50 

94,970 

32,  085  00 

127,  055  00 

107,  335 

25,  702  50 

133,  037  50 

137, 400 

21,  605  00 

159,  005  00 

221, 765 

65,240  00 

287, 005  00 

118, 155 

29,  055  00 

147,  210  00 

64,  975 

12, 020  00 

76,  995  00 

420, 755 

58, 065  00 

478, 820  00 

322,  360 

41, 970  00 

364, 330  00 

324, 115 

25, 550  00 

$11,  634 

361,  299  00 

317,  955 

22,  870  00 

6, 966 

347,791  00 

245,  880 

37,  307  50 

41,  267 

324,  454  50 

362, 870 

24,430  00 

9,434 

396,  734  00 

327,  855 

11,  515 

339,  370  00 

196, 415 

18,  237  50 

214,  652  50 

198,  940 

9, 192  50 

9,803 

217, 935  50 

142, 285 

19,  782  50 

162,  067  50 

65,  685 

13,  280 

78,  965  00 

155,  330 

22,  640  00 

177,  970  00 

197,  500 

5,235 

202,  735  00 

115,  025 
70,  580 

18,  672  50 

133,  697  50 
70,  580  00 

4,  389,  915 

549,  592  50 

109, 134 

5,  048,  641  50 

Year. 


1838  

1839  

1840  

1841  

1842  

1843  

1844  

1845  

1846  

1847  

1848  

1849  

1850  

1851  

1852  

1853  

1854  

1855  

1856  

1857  

1858  

1859  

1860  

To  March  31,  1861. 

Total 


H.  Ex.  290 16 
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XXI. — Statement  of  Coinage  of  the  Mints  of  the  United  States 

[Statement  of  coinage  of  the  mint  at  San  Francisco 


GOLD. 


Year. 

Double 

eagles. 

Eagles. 

Half  eagles. 

1854  

$2,  829, 360 

$1, 238,  260 

$1, 340 

1855  

17, 183, 500 

90,  000 

305,  000 

1856  

23,  635, 000 

735, 000 

470, 500 

1857*  

12,  090,  000 

100, 000 

235,  000 

1858  

17,  718,  800 

278,  000 

293,  000 

1859  

13,  782,  800 

20,  000 

48,  600 

1860  

11,  599,500 

100,  000 

83,500 

1861 

12,  286,  000 

60,  000 

40,  000 

1862  

15,  200,  000 

180,  000 

90,  000 

1863  

17,  328,  460 

90,  000 

82,  500 

1864  

18,  946,  400 

50,  000 

50,  000 

1865  

18,  503,  200 

87,  000 

60,  000 

1866  

17,  530,  000 

305, 000 

267, 100 

1867  

18,  020,  000 

20,  000 

* 120,000 

1868  

13,  935,  000 

125,  000 

125,  000 

1869  

18,  220,  000 

115,  000 

220,  000 

1870  

19, 195,  000 

29,  300 

65,  000 

1871 

17,  660,  000 

80,  000 

85,  000 

1872  

17,  400,  000 

198,  000 

127,  000 

1873  

16,  612,  000 

140,  000 

180,  000 

1874  

21,  960,  000 

120,  000 

1.55,  000 

1875  

26,000^000 

100,  000 

100,  000 

1876  

26,  900,  000 

50,  000 

45,  000 

1877  

32,  460, 000 

55,  000 

32,  500 

1878  

40,  740,  000 

115.  000 

101,  000 

1879  

27,  680,  000 

261,  000 

834, 500 

1880  

19,216,000 

4,  612,  500 

4,  314,  500 

1881 

15,  300,  000 

6,  310,  000 

6,  890,  000 

1882  

14,  200,  000 

7,  400, 000 

7,  250,  000 

1883  

26,  380,  000 

380, 000 

1884  

22, 460,  000 

452,  500 

631,  000 

1885  

19,  040,  000 

790,  000 

1, 027,  500 

Total 

612,  Oil,  020 

24,  686,  560 

24,  329,  540 

SILYEU. 

Three 

dollars. 

Quarter 

eagles. 

I'oUars. 

Dollars. 

Trade 

dollars. 

$615 

$14,  632 

$19, 800 
103,  500 

15. 000 

27. 000 

177, 800 

50. 000 
123,  000 

20. 000 

72. 000 
35,  000 

75. 000 
10,  000 
22,  000 
20, 640 

115,  200 

65. 000 
65,  000 
95,  000 
23,  750 
40,  000 
65,  000 
35,  000 
67,  500 

24,  600 

20, 000 
15,  000 
13,  000 

$15,  fOO 
5, 000 

21,  000 



3,  000 

9,700 

$2, 121,  000 
3, 379,  000 

4. 523. 000 

8. 042. 000 

8. 582. 000 

41,  500 
5,  000 
83,  500 
553,  750 

2, 552, 000 
12, 722, 000 
7, 910,  GOO 
11.  460,  000 
11,  000,  000 
7, 350,  000 
4,  800,  000 
2,  900,  000 

186,  300 

1,  861,  255 

90,  232 

60,  723,  700 

26,  647,  000 

* First  six  months. 
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BY  Denomination  of  Pieces  fkom  their  Organization — Continued, 
from  its  organization,  1854,  to  June  30,  1885.] 


8ILVEB. 


Half  dollars. 

Quarter  dol 
lars. 

$60,  975  00 

$103, 100  00 

105,  500  00 

71, 500  00 

43,000  00 

7, 000  00 

109,  000  00 

15,  750  00 

231,  500  00 

43,  000  00 

346,  500  00 

6,  000  00 

175,  000  00 

13,  000  00 

589,  750  00 

30, 000  00 

771,  000  00 

10, 750  00 

324,  000  00 

5,  000  00 

306, 500  00 

5,500  00 

245,  000  00 

4,  750  00 

608,  000  00 

13,  000  00 

741,  000  00 

30,  000  00 

368,  000  00 

19,  000  00 

557,  000  00 
722,  000  00 
883,  000  00 
]8,500  00 
241,  000  00 
479,  000  00 
1, 772,  000  00 
2,  825,  000  00 
1,  526,  000  00 


14,048,225  00 


7,  725  00 
12,  750  00 
16,  000  00 
129,  000  00 
123,  000  00 
1,  080,  000  00 
2,  270,  000  00 
1, 130,  000  00 


5, 145, 825  00 


Twenty 

cents. 


Dimes. 


$3,000  00 
228,000  00 


231,000  00 


$3,  000  00 
9,  000  00 
4.  000  00 
10,  000  00 
21,  950  00 
29, 125  00 

14,  000  00 

15,  000  00 
21,  000  00 
13,  000  00 
31,  000  00 
19,  000  00 
26,  000  00 

9,  000  00 
36,  000  00 

16,  000  00 
59,  500  00 

343,  000  00 
1,350,000  00 
412,  000  00 
78,  000  00 


Half 

dimes. 


Total  gold. 


$5,000  00 
4,  500  00 
1,  800  00 
10,  200  00 


20,  000  00 


11,500  00 
8,  050  OO 
23,  750  00 
34,  300  00 


50,  000  00 
8,  799  70 


2,578,374  70 


$4,  084, 207  00 
17,  598,  300  00 
25, 146,  400  00 
12, 490,  000  00 
18, 459,  800  00 
13,886,400  00 
11,  889,  000  00 
12,421,000  00 

15,  545,  000  00 

17,  510,  960  00 
19,  008,  400  00 

18,  670,  840  00 
18,217,300  00 
18,  225,  000  00 
14,  250, 000  00 

18,  050,  000  00 

19,  310,  050  00 
17,  805,  000  00 
17,  700,  000  00 

16,  967,  000  00 

22,  302,  500  00 
26,  200,  000  00 

27,  030,  500  00 
32,  552,  500  00 
41,  039,  500  00 
29,  329,  250  00 
28, 143,  000  00 

28,  500, 000  00 
28,  850,  000  00 
26, 760,  000  00 

23,  543,  500  00 

20,  857,  500  00 


Total  silver. 


$164,  075  00 
177,  000  00 
50,  000  00 
127,750  00 
298,  500  00 
361,  500  00 
198,  000  00 
641,700  00 
815,  875  00 
347,  500  00 
328,  800  00 
280,950  00 
634,  000  00 
822,  000  00 
406,  000  00 
594,  500  00 
746,  775  00 
95.5,  500  00 
91,  500  00 
2,  550,  500  00 
4.  327,  000  00 
8,  953,  000  00 
13,  549,  000  00 
13,  868,  000  00 
12,  722,  000  00 
7,  910,  000  00 
11,  460,  000  00 
11,000,000  00 
7,  350,  000  00 
4,  850,  000  00 
2,  908,  799  70 


119,100  00  663,104,907  00 


109,493,224  70 


Total  value. 


$4,  084,  207  00 
17, 762,  375  00 
25,  323, 400  00 
12,  540,  000  00 
18,  587,  550  00 
14, 184,  900  00 
12,  250,  500  00 
12,  619,  000  00 
16, 186,  700  00 
18,  326,  835  00 
19, 415,  900  00 
18,  999,  640  00 
18,  498,  250  00 

18,  859,  000  00 
15,  072,  0*00  00 

19,  056,  000  00 
19,  910,  550  00 
18,  611,  775  00 

18.745.500  00 

17.061.500  00 
24,853,000  00 
30,  527,  000  00 

35,  989,  500  00 
46, 101,  500  00 
54,  907,  500  00 
42,051,250  00 

36,  053,  000  00 
39,  960,  000  00 
39,  850,  000  00 
34, 110,  000  00 
28,  393,  500  00 
23, 766,  299  70 


772,  658, 131  70 
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XXI. — Statement  of  Coinage  of  the  Mints  of  the  United  States 

[Statement  of  the  coinage  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States, 


Year. 

GOLD. 

Double 

eagles. 

Eagles. 

Half  eagles. 

1870 

$66, 580 

$34,  480 

$9, 450 

1871 

104,440 

66,  850 

59, 425 

1872 

388, 500 

38, 600 

106, 250 

1873 

509,  000 

56, 400 

52, 000 

1874 

1,  478,  700 

112, 280 

81, 880 

1875. 

1,  969,  940 

119, 240 

101,  915 

1876 

2, 767, 820 

95, 290 

18, 415 

1877 

1, 687, 700 

34,  435 

1878 

771,  040 

33,  320 

62,  320 

1879 

253,  740 

32, 440 

42, 130 

1880 

35,  460 

44,  720 

166,  610 

1881 

157,  290 

187,  300 

1882 

363, 420 

167,  660 

252,  230 

1883 

1, 133,  220 

67,  640 

203,  085 

1884 

1, 304, 820 

187,  560 

119, 790 

1885 

992,  360 

31,  690 

27,  010 

Total 

13, 826,  740 

1,  245,  460 

1,  524,  245 

December  31,  1885 

Total 

13,  826,  740 

1,  245,  460 

1,  524,  245 

SILVER. 


Dollars. 


$12, 158 
304 
3,  526 
3,  300 


1, 114,  000 
1,  644,  000 

408. 000 

539. 000 
763,  000 

1, 120,  000 
1,164,  000 
776,  000 


Trade 

dollars. 


$409,  700 
1,841,700 
1, 329, 000 
221,  000 
410,  000 


7,  547,  288 
28,  000 

4,  211,400 

7,  575,  288 

4,  211,  400 
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BY  Denominations  of  Pieces  from  their  Organization — Continued. 
Carson  City,  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885.] 


SILVER. 

Total  silver. 

Total  value. 

Half  dollars. 

Qnartor 

dollars. 

Twenty 

cents. 

Dimes. 

Total  gold. 

$6,400  00 

$1,  235  00 

$110, 510 

$19  793 

00 

$130  303  00 

50,  208  50 

1,  722  .50 

$640  00 

230,  715 

52,  875 

00 

283,590  00 

83,  675  00 

5,  287  50 

2,  518  00 

533,  350 

95, 006 

50 

628,  356  50 

212,  250  00 

4, 150  00 

4,  355  00 

617, 400 

224,  055 

00 

841,  455  00 

55,  780  00 

2,  240  50 

2,  245  80 

1,  672,  860 

469,  966 

30 

2, 142,  826  30 

167,  000  00 

$658  00 

88,  500  00 

2, 191,  095 

2,  097,  858 

00 

4,  288,  953  00 

757,  000  00 

611,000  00 

28,  000  00 

848,  000  00 

2,  881,  525 

3,  573  000 

00 

6, 454,  525  00 

1,  272,  000  00 

1, 147,  000  00 

916,000  00 

1,  722, 135 

3,  556,  000 

00 

5,  278, 135  00 

50,  000  00 

810,  000  00 

229,  000  00 

866,  680 

2,  613,  000 

00 

3,  479,  680  00 

328,  310 

1,  644,  000 

00 

1 972  310  00 

246,  790 

408  000 

00 

654  790  00 

344,  590 

539,  000 

00 

883,  590  00 

783,  310 

763,  000 

00 

1 546  310  00 

1,403,  945 

1, 120,  000 

00 

2,  523,  945  00 

1,  612, 170 

1, 164,  000 

00 

2,  776  170  00 

1,  051,  060 

776,  000 

00 

1,  827,  060  00 

2,  654,  313  50 

2,  582,  635  50 

28,  658  00 

2,  091,  258  80 

16,  596,  445 

19, 115,  553  80 

35,  711,  998  80 

9R  non  no 

28,  000  00 

2,  654, 313  50 

2,  582, 635  50 

28,  658  00 

2,  091, 258  80 

16,  596, 445 

19, 143,  653  80 

35, 739,  998  80 
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XXII,— Wells,  Fargo  A Company  (Express  and  Banking),  Precious 
Metals  Product,  United  States  of  America  and  Mexico. 

{Circttlar.) 

Wells,  Fargo  & Company,  Express  and  Banking, 

San  Francisco^  December  31,  1885. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  our  annual  statement  of  precious  metals 
produced  in  the  states  and  territories  west  of  the  Missouri  river  (in- 
cluding British  Columbia,  and  receipts  by  express  from  the  West  coast 
states  of  Mexico)  during  1885,  which  shows  aggregate  products  as  fol- 
lows: Gold,  $27,290,294;  silver,  $40,489,939;  copper,  $7,838,036;  lead, 
$8,562,991.  Total  gross  result,  $90,181,200. 

As  stated  hitherto,  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  transportation  of 
bullion,  ores,  and  base  metals,  by  the  extension  of  railroads  into  mining 
districts,  increase  the  difficulty  of  verifying  the  reports  of  the  products 
from  several  important  localities ; and  the  general  tendency  is  to  exag- 
geration when  the  actual  values  are  not  obtainable  from  authentic 
sources ; but  the  aggregate  result,  as  shown  herein,  we  think  may  be 
relied  on  Avith  reasonable  confidence  as  approximately  correct. 


States  and  Territories. 


Gold  dust 
and  bullion 
:by  express. 


California 

Nevada 

Oregon  

AVashington 

Alaska 

Idaho  

Montana 

Utah  

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Mexico  (West  Coast  States) . 
British  Columbia 


$11,  750, 

1,  253, 
396, 

72, 
215, 
905, 

2,  091, 
33, 

2,  053, 
226, 
726, 
2,  506, 
287, 
488, 


490 

355 

937 

700 

000 

946 

000 

362 

000 

519 

426 

623 

704 

834 


23,  607,  896 


Gold  dust 
and  bullion 
by  other 
couveyances. 

Silver  bul- 
lion by 
express. 

Ores  and 
base  bullion 
by  freight. 

Total. 

$587,  524 

$1, 608,  500 

$1,090, 158 

$15,  036,  672 

6,  575, 430 

1,  384,  336 

9, 213, 121 

198,  468 

12,  000 

607,  405 

36,  350 

109,  050 

20,  000 

16,  000 

251,  000 

200,  000 

867,  410 

2, 450,  000 

4, 423,  356 

6,  317,  512 

5,  816,  000 

14,  224,  512 

3,  061, 424 

5, 831,  948 

8,  926,  734 

5,  024,  000 

13,  695,  000 

21,372,  000 

60,  000 

1, 107,  627 

2,  431,617 

3,  825,  763 

120,  000 

2,  752,  068 

2, 996,  652 

6,  595, 146 

100,  000 

120,  000 

2,  726,  623 

1,  953,  340 

20,  000 

2,  261,  044 

120,  000 

6(i8,  834 

1,  442,  342 

29,  399,  311 

35,  731,  711 

90, 181,  260 

The  gross  yield  for  1885,  shown  above,  segregated,  is  approximately 
as  folio Avs: 


Metals. 

Proportion. 

Amount. 

Gold 

30. 26 

$27,  290,  294 
46, 489,  939 

7,  838,  036 

8,  562,  991 

Silver 

51.  65 

Conner _ . _ _ . . _ 

8.  69 

Lead 

9. 50 

1 90,181,260 

1 
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Annual  Products  or  Lead,  Copper,  Silver,  and  Gold  in  the  States 
AND  Territories  West  of  the  Missouri  River,  1870-1885. 


Year. 

Production  as  per  W. 
F.  & Co’s  statements, 
including  amounts 
fi  om  British  Colum- 
bia and  west  coast 
of  Mexico. 

Product  after  deduct- 
ing amounts  from 
British  Columbia 
and  west  coast  of 
Mexico. 

1870 

$54,  000,  000 

$52, 150,  000 

1871 

58,  284,  000 

5.5,  784,  000 

1872 

62,  236,  959 

60,  351,824 

1873 

72,  258,  693 

70, 139,  860 

1874 

74, 401,  045 

71,965,610 

1875 

80,  889,  057 

76,  703,  433 

1876 

90,  875, 173 

87,  219,  859 

1877 

98,  421,  754 

95,811,582 

1878 

81, 154,  622 

78,  276, 167 

1879 

75,  349,  501 

72,  688,  888 

1880 

80, 167,  936 

77,  2.32,  512 

1881 

84,  504,417 

81, 198,  474 

1882 

92,  411,  835 

89,  207,  549 

1883 

90,313,612 

84,  639.212 

1884 

84,  975,  954 

81,  633,  835 

1885 

90, 181,  260 

87,311,382 

The  net  product  of  the  States  and  Territories 
westof  the  Missouri  River,  exclusive  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  west  coast  of  Mexico,  di- 
vided, is  as  follows : 


Lead. 

Copper. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

$1,  080, 000 

$17,  320, 000 

$33,  750,  000 

2, 100, 000 

19,  286,  000 

34,  398,  000 

2,  250,  000 

19,  924, 429 

38, 177,  395 

3,  450,  000 

27,  483,  302 

39,  206,  558 

3,  800.  000 

29,  699, 122 

38,  466,  488 

5, 100,  000 

31,  635.  239 

39,  908, 194 

5,  040,  000 

39,  292,  924 

42,  886,  935 

5,  085,  250 

45,  840, 109 

44,  880,  223 

3,  452,  000 

37,  248, 137 

37,  576,  030 

4, 185,  709 

37,  032,  857 

31,470,  262 

5.  742,  390 

$898,  000 

38,  033,  055 

32,  559,  067 

6,  361,902 

1,195,  000 

42,  987,  613 

30,  053,  959 

8,  008, 155 

4,  055,  037 

48, 133,  039 

29,  oil,  318 

8, 163,  550 

5,  683,  921 

42,  975, 101 

27,  816,  640 

6.  834,  091 

6.  086,  252 

43,  529,  925 

25, 183,  567 

8,  562,  991 

7,  838,  036 

44,  516,  599 

26,  393, 756 

The  exports  of  silver  during  the  past  year  to  Japan,  China,  the  Straits,  &c.,  have  heeu  as 
follows:  From  London,  $36,979,729 ; from  Marseilles,  $1,067,  220 ; from  Venice,  $726,000;  from 
San  Francisco,  $17,337,000. 

Total,  $56,109,949,  as  against  $55,617,578  last  year.  Pounds  sterling  estimated  at  $4.84. 


Product  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the 

Republic 

OF  Mexico 

FROM  1877 

TO  1885. 

Tear. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

1877-1878 

$661,  385 

$21,  451,  785 

$22, 113, 170 

1878-1879  

662,  524 

21,  405,  330 

22,  067,  854 

1879-1880 

474,  632 

23,  383, 448 

23,858,  080 

1880-1881  

380,  301 

23,  583, 135 

23,  963,  436 

1881-1882 

382,  752 

24,  009,  525 

24,  392,  277 

1882-1883 

380, 419 

22,  921,921 

23,  302,  340 

1883-1884 

420,  000 

24, 240,  000 

24,  660,  000 

1884-1885 ■ 

385,  000 

25,  037,  356 

25, 422,  350 

Total 

3,  747,  013 

186,  032,  500 

189,  779,  513 
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Exhibit  of  Coinage  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  from  the  1st  of  July,  1872,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1885,  Indi- 
cating Approximately  the  Precious  Metal  Product  of  the  Country 
FOR  THE  Years  named. 

Year. 

Gold. 

Dollars. 

Silver. 

Dollars. 

Copper. 

Dollars. 

1872-1873 

813, 415 

19, 680, 811 

22,  814 

1873-1874 

866, 743 

18,  846,  067 

15,  966 

1874-1875 

862, 619 

19, 386,  958 

21,712 

1875-1876  

809, 401 

19,  454,  054 

30,  654 

1876-1877 

695,  750 

21, 415, 128 

9,035 

1877-1878 

691, 998 

22,  084,  203 

41,  364 

1878-1879 

658,  206 

22, 162,  987 

16,  300 

1879-1880 

521, 826 

24, 018, 528 

14,  035 

1880-1881 

492, 068 

24, 617, 395 

42, 258 

1881-1882 

452,  590 

25, 146,  260 

11,  972 

1882-1883 

407,  600 

24,  083,  921 

1883-1884 

355,  724 

22,  812,  000 

1884-1885 

312,  600 

23,  265,  814 

Total 

7,  940,  540 

286, 974, 126 

226, 110 

SUMMARY. 


Totals:  Gold,  $7,940,540;  silver,  $286,974,126;  copper,  $226,110; 
grand  total,  $295,140,776. 


Exhibit  of  the  Coinage  of  Mexico  from  the  Establishment  of  the 
Mints,  in  1537,  to  the  end  of  the  Fiscal  Year  of  1884-1885. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Total. 

COLONIAL  EPOCH. 

Unmilled  coin  from  1537  to  1731 

Pillar  coin,  1732  to  1771 

Bust  coin,  1772  to  1821 

INDEPENDENCE. 

Iturbide’s  imperial  bust,  from  1822- 
’23 

$8,  497,  950 
19,  889,  014 
40,  391,  447 

$752,  067, 456 
441,  629, 211 
888,  563, 989 

$200, 000 
342, 893 

$760, 765, 406 
461, 518, 225 
929,  298,  329 

68,  778,  411 

2,  082,  200,  656 

542, 893 

2, 151,  581,  960 

557  392 
45,  040,  «28 

18,  575,  569 
740,  246,  485 

19, 132,  961 
790,  522,  290 

Republic  eagle,  1824  to  30th  June, 
1873 

REPUBLIC. 

Eagle  coin,  from  1st  July,  1873,  to 
30th  of  June,  1885 

5, 235, 177 

45,  .598,  020 

758, 822, 054 

5, 235, 177 

809,  655,  25J 

7,  940,  540 

286,  974, 126 

226, 110 

295, 140,  776 

SUMMARY. 

Colonial  epoch — from  1537  to  1821,  $2,151,581,960;  Independence — 
from  1822  to  1873,  $809,655,251 ; Republic — from  1873  to  1885,  $295,- 
140,776 ; total,  $3,256,377,987. 
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We  repeat  I'roiii  our  circular  of  a year  ago,  the  exliibits  of  production 
and  mintage  indicate  a steady  development  of  the  mining  interests  of 
Mexico,  and  with  the  increasing  facilities  of  railway  communication 
fostering  every  department  of  industry,  the  outlook  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  republic  is  most  encouraging. 

The  exports  of  precious  metals  show  an  increase  in  amounts  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  indicating  the  steady  growth  of  commercial 
relations  between  the  two  republics. 

JOHN  J.  VALENTINE, 

Vice-President  mid  General  Manager  Wells ^ Fargo  & Comjgany. 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


XXIII,— Estimate  of  Values  of  Foreign  Coins,  January  1,  1886. 


Note.— Tho  “ Standard  ” of  a given  country  is  indicated  as  follows,  namely : Double,  where 
its  standard  silver  coins  are  unlimited  legal  tender,  the  same  as  its  gold  coins ; Single  gold  or 
Single  silver,  as  its  stand  ard  coins  of  one  or  of  the  other  metal  are  unlimited  legal  tender. 
The  par  of  exchange  of  the  monetary  unit  of  a country  with  a single  gold,  or  a double,  stand- 
ard is  fixed  at  tho  value  of  the  gold  unit  as  compared  with  the  United  States  gold  unit.  In 
the  case  of  a country  with  a single  silver  standard,  the  par  of  exchange  is  computed  at  the 
mean  price  of  silver  in  the  Loudon  market  for  the  three  months  en  ding  December  24,  1885,  as 
per  daily  cable  dispatches  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint. 


Country. 

Monetary  unit. 

Argentine  Republic 

Peso 

Au.stria  

Florin 

Belgium 

Franc 

Bolivia 

Boliviano 

Brazil 

Milreis  of  1000  reis  . . . 

British  Posses.sions, 

Dollar 

N.  A. 

Chili 

Peso 

Cuba 

Peso 

Denmark 

Crown 

Ecuador  

Peso 

Egypt 

Piastre  

France 

Franc 

German  Empire 

Mark 

Great  Britain 

Pound  sterling 

Gieece 

Drachma 

Ilavti 

Gourde 

India 

Rupee  of  10  annas 

Italy 

Lira 

Japan  

Yen 

Liberia 

Dollar 

Standard. 

Par  of  exchange  or 
equivalent  value 
in  terms  of  U.  S. 
gold  dollar. 

Standard  coin. 

Double 

$0.  96. 5 

Gold,  4 argentine  and 
argentine;  silver, 
peso  and  divisions. 

Single  silver.. 

.37.1 

Gold.  4 and  8 florin,  1 
and  4 ducat;  silver, 
1 and  2 florin. 

Double 

.19.3 

Gold,  10  and  20  franc; 
silver,  5 franc 

Single  silver.. 

.75.1 

Boliviano  and  divis- 
ions. 

Single  gold  . . . 

.54.6 

Gold,  5,  10,  and  20  mil- 
reis ; silver,  1,  and 
2 milreis. 

Single  gold  . . . 

1.00 

Double 

.91.2 

Gold,  escudo, doubloon, 
and  condor ; silver, 
peso  and  divisions. 

Double 

.93.2 

Gold,  doubloon;  silver, 
peso. 

Single  gold  . . . 

.26.8 

Gold.  10  and  20  crowns. 

Single  silver.. 

.75.1 

Peso. 

Single  gold  . . . 

.04.9 

Gold,  25,  50,  and  100 
piastres. 

Double 

.19.3 

Gold,  5,  10,  20,  40,  50, 
and  100  francs ; sil- 
ver, 5 franc. 

Single  gold  . . . 

.23.8 

Gold,  5,  10,  and  20 
marks. 

Single  gold  . . 

4. 86.  6i 

Gold,  J and  1 sovereign. 

Double 

.19.3 

Gold,  5,  10,  20,  50,  and 
100  drachmas ; silver, 
5 drachma. 

Double 

.96.5 

Gold,  1,  2,  5,  and  10 
gourdes;  silver, 
gourde. 

Single  silver.. 

.35.7 

Gold,  f,  and  mohur; 
silver,  j,  J.  J,  and  ru- 
pee. 

Double 

.19.3 

Gold,  5,  10,  20,  50,  and 
100  liras ; silver,  5 
liras. 

Single  silver.. 

.81.0 

Gold,  1,  2,  5,  10,  and  20 
yen  ; silver,  yon. 

Single  gold  . . . 

1. 00 
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XXm.— Estimatk  of  Values  of  Fokeign  Coins,  Januaky  1,  1886— Cout’d. 


Countr3-. 

Monetary  unit. 

Standard. 

Par  of  exchange  or 
equivalent  value 
in  terms  of  U.  S. 
gold  dollar. 

Mexico 

Dollar 

Single  silver.. 

. 81.  6 

Netherlands 

Florin 

Double 

• 40.2 

Norway 

Crown 

SlTinrlft 

.26  8 

Pei’u 

Sol 

Single  silver 

.75. 1 

Portugal 

Milreis  of  1,000  reis  . . . 

Single  gold  . . . 

1.08 

Russia 

Rouble  of  100  copecks. 

Single  silver.. 

.60.1 

Spain 

Peseta  of  100  centimes 

Double 

. 19.  3 

Sweden 

Crown 

Singlfi^old 

. 26.  8 

Switzerland 

Franc 

Double 

. 19.3 

Tripoli  

Mabbub  of  20  piastres 

Single  silver.. 

.67.7 

Turkey 

Piastre  . 

Single  gold  . . . 

. 04.  4 

U.  S.  Colombia 

Peso 

Single  silver.. 

.75. 1 

Venezuela 

Bolivar 

Double  

. 19.  3 

Standard  coin. 


Gold,  I,  2J,  5, 10,  and  20 
pesos ; silver,  peso- 
and  divisions. 

Gold,  10  florin,  ducat, 
and  double  ducat; 
silver,  i,  1,  and  2J 
florin. 

Gold,  10  and  20  crowns. 

Gold,  1,  2,  5,  10,  and  20 
sol:  silver,  sol  and 
divisions. 

Gold,  1, 2, 5,  and  10  inil- 
reis. 

Gold,  3 and  5 roubles ; 
silver,  J,  A,  and  1 rou- 
ble. 

Gold,  2,  4,  and  10  escu- 
dos ; silver,  5 peseta. 

Gold,  10  and  20  crowns. 

Silver,  5 franc. 


Gold,  25,  50,100,  250,  and 
500  piastres. 

Gold,  10  and  20  pesos ; 
silver,  peso. 

Gold,  .5,  10,  20,  50,  and 
100  bolivars;  silver, 
bolivar. 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


XXIV.— Statement  showing  the  Coinage,  Imports, 


Fiscal  years. 

Coinage, 
mint  at 
Philadel- 
phia. 

Coinage, 
mints  at 
San  Fran- 
cisco and 
Carson. 

Total 

coinage. 

Imports 
at  New 
York. 

Imports 
at  San 
Fran- 
cisco. 

Total 

imports. 

Total 

coinage 

and 

imports. 

1874 

$1,058,200 

476,800 

280,050 

899,900 

2,386,010 

642 

2,473 

1,083 

1,102 

1,000 

264 

$2,530,700 

5,220,700 

5.852.000 

8.263.000 

8.992.000 

$3,588,900 

5,697,500 

6,132,050 

9,162,900 

11,378,010 

642 

2,473 

1,083 

1,102 

1,000 

264 

$3, 588,  900 
5,  697,  500 
6, 132,  050 
9, 162,  900 
11,378,010 
1,  200,  642 
785,  488 
92,  880 
1,102 
1,000 
264 

1875 

1876  

1877 

1878 

1879 

*$1,200,000 

699,080 

60,797 

$1,200,000 

783,015 

91,797 

1880 

$83,935 

31,000 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

Total 

5,107,524 

30,858,400 

35,905,924 

1,959,877 

114,935 

2,074,812 

38, 040, 736 

* Estimated  from  imports  of  silver  coin  from  China  to  England,  and  from  the  latter  country  to  the 
United  States. 
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AND  Exports  of  Trade  Dollars  by  Fiscal  Years. 


Exports 
at  New 
York. 

Exports 
at  San 
Francisco. 

Exports 
at  other 
ports. 

Total 

exports. 

Total 

imports 

and 

coinage. 

Excess  of 
imports 
and  coin- 
age over 
exports. 

Excess  of 
exports 
over  im- 
ports and 
coinage. 

Net  ex- 
cess of 
coinage 
and  im- 
ports over 
exports. 

t$900, 000 

1400. 000 

1280. 000 
417,  938 
937,  015 

21,  875 

t$2,100,000 
H, 400, 000 
14,500,000 
8,254,058 
4,228,991 
1,216,874 
43,383 
20 

. 

$3,000,000 

4.800.000 

4.780.000 
8,672,596 
5,166,006 
1,238,749 

43,383 

20 

3,600 

1,000 

225,500 

1,073,150 

$3,588,900 

5,697,500 

6,132,050 

9,162,900 

11,378,010 

1,200,642 

785,488 

92,880 

1,102 

1,000 

264 

$588,900 

897,500 

1,352,050 

490,304 

6,212,004 

742,105 

92,860 

$38,107 

$3,600 

1,000 

2,498 

225,  500 
1, 055,  600 

225,236 

1,073,150 

17,550 

4,  237,  928 

24,761,476 

4,600 

29,004,004 

38,040,736 

10,375,723 

1,338,991 

$9,  036, 732 

Estimated  from  exports  of  silver  coin  to  England,  Hong-Kong,  China,  and  Japan. 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Number  of  Trade  Dollars  Coined,  Imported,  and  Exported  prior  to 
THE  Joint  Resolution  of  July  22,  1876,  and  since. 


Prior  to  de- 
monetization, 
July,  1876. 

From  July, 
1876,  to  June 
30,  1878. 

From  July  1, 
1878,  to  date. 
(Proof 
pieces.) 

Total. 

Coined 

15, 631, 000 

20,  328, 360 
2.  nii 

6,  564 

. 812 

35,  965, 924 
2, 074, 812 
29, 004,  004 

Imported  

Exported 

12,  580,  000 

16.  424.004 

Excess  of  coinage  and  imports 
over  exports 

3,  051,  000 

5, 985, 732 

9,  036,  732 

recapitulation. 


Coinage  prior  to  July  22,  1876 $15,  631,  000 

Exported  prior  to  J uly  22,  1876  12, 580,  000 

Balance  not  exported $3,  051, 000 

Coinage  since  July  22,  1876  20, 334,  924 

Imported  since  July  22, 1876 2, 074, 812 

Total  22,409,736 

Exported  since  July  22, 1876  16, 424, 004 

Balance  not  exported 5,  985, 732 

Total  not  exported 9,036,732 

Minimum  remeltod  at  United  States  mints 500,  000 

Probably  taken  out  by  Chinese 1,  500, 000 

2,000,000 

% 

Estimated  amount  in  the  country 7,  036,  732 
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XXV.— Nickel  Coinage  of  the  United  States  during  the  Calendar 

Year  1885. 


Denomination. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Pure  nickel 
consumed.* 

Average  cost 
per  ounce.  ' 

Three-cent  coins 

$4,  790 
1,476, 490 

$143  70 
73,  824  50 

Troy  ounces. 
1 58, 615.  82 

$0  05/5 

Five-cent  coins 

Total 

1, 481,  280 

78, 968  20 

* Imported  German  niokeL 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


XXVI.— World’s  Production  of  Gold  and  Silver. 

[Compiled  from  official  statistics  fnrnislied  by  the 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Kilot. 

Dollart. 

Kilos. 

Dollars. 

United  States 

48,  902 

32, 500,  000 

1, 126, 083 

46, 800, 000 

Russia 

35,  913 

23,  867,  935 

7, 781 

323, 427 

Australasia 

48,  081 

31,  955, 017 

2,011 

83, 592 

Mexico 

1,409 

936, 223 

703.508 

29, 237, 798 

Germany 

376 

249,  890 

214, 982 

8, 934, 652 

Austria-Hungarv 

61,  580 

1,  050,  068 

647, 118 

1,958,224 

Sweden 

17 

11, 298 

1,500 

62, 350 

Norway 

244,954 

Oy  Otft> 

Italy 

dl09 

72, 375 

d432 

17,949 

Spain 

3, 096, 220 

6/4,  OUU 

Turkey 

10 

6,646 

2, 164 

89,916 

Argentine  Republic 

/118 

78,546 

/lO,  109 

420, 225 

Colombia 

5,802 

3,  856, 000 

18,283 

760, 000 

Bolivia 

f109 

72, 375 

g264,  677 

11,  000, 000 

Chili 

245 

163,  000 

128, 106 

5,325,000 

Brazil 

ffl  116 

741  694 

Japan  

II952 

632, 520 

1121,121 

877,772 

Africa  

a3, 000 

1 993  800 

Venezuela 

3,  904 

2.  595  077 

Dominion  of  Canada 

gl,  648 

1,  094, 926 

gl,  641 

68,205 

France 

^ A Ofti 

594, 053 

Peru 

M79 

119,  250 

645, 909 

1, 008, 000 

Total 

153, 470 

101,  996,  640 

2,  690, 109 

111,802,337 

**  The  hnllion  piodnct  of  the  world,  as  piven  for  the  censns  year  in  Table  CC,  volume  13,  iiaa:e 
381  of  the  United  States  Census  of  1880,  repeats  a clerical  error  in  the  Director’s  Report  of  1880,  but 
corrected  in  subsequent  reports,  namely  : in  estimating  theproductof  the  rest  of  South  America  “for 
1877,  1878,  and  1879,  theestimate  of  Soetbeer  of  250,000  kilograms  was  converted  into  $1,039,190  instead 
of  $10,391,900.”  The  error  was  corrected  in  the  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  for  1881.' 

* Estimated  same  as  official  statement  for  1882. 

II  Estimated  same  as  official  for  1883. 
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XXVI.— World’s  Production  of  Gold  and  Silver, 

countries  named,  except  wlien  otherwise  stated.] 


1883. 

1884. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Kilos. 
45, 140 

Dollars. 
30,  000, 000 

Kilos. 

1,111,457 

Dollars. 
46,  200,  000 

Kilos. 
46, 343 

Dollars. 
30, 800,  000 

Kilos. 

1, 174, 205 

1 Dollars. 
48,  800,  000 

*35,  913 

. 23,867,935 

*7, 781 

323, 427 

32,  829 

21,818,  304 

9,  336 

388,  000 

44,  404 

i 29,  511, 199 

13,  609 

149,  992 

46,  259 

30, 743,  731 

4,  530 

188,  303 

1,438 

955,  639 

711,  347 

29,  568,  576 

1,  780 

1, 183, 137 

655,  868 

27,  257,  885 

457 

303,  722 

230,  694 

9,  589,  300 

555 

368,  853 

248, 115 

10, 311,  659 

1,  638 

1,  088,  615 

48,  708 

2,  024,  645 

1,658 

1, 101,  907 

49,424 

2,  054,  061 

37 

24,  590 

1,  583 
5,  645 

65,  800 
234,  645 

19 

12,627 

1,  816 
6,  387 

75, 472 
265,  490 

dl09 

72,  375 

d432 

17,  949 

dl09 

72,  375 

d432 

17,  949 

e74,  500 

3,  096,  220 

3,  562 

148,  000 

*10 

6,046 

*2, 164 

89,  916 

*10 

6,  646 

*2, 164 

89,  916 

/1 18 

78,  546 

/lO,  109 

420,  225 

/118 

78,  546 

/lO,  109 

420,  225 

*5,  802 

3,  856,  000 

*18,  283 

760,  000 

*5, 802 

3,  856,  000 

*18,  286 

760,  000 

yl09 

72,  375 

384,  985 

16,  000,000 

gm 

72,  375 

II384,  985 

16,  000,  000 

*245 

163,  000 

*128, 106 

5,  325, 000 

500 

332,  300 

160,  000 

6,  649,  600 

952 

632,  520 

i|952 

IJ256 

632,  520 
170,  270 

256 

170,  270 

21, 121 

877,  772 

1121, 121 

877,  772 

c3,  000 

1,  993,  800 

u3,  000 
7,  033 

1,  993,  800 
4,  674, 131 

1 

c5,  022  : 

1 

3, 338,  058 

1,435  ; 

954,  000 

g\,  641 
6,  356 

68,  205 
264,  275 

111,435 

954,  000  1 

1 

.<71,  041 

68,  205 
245,  412 

1 

0,  yuo  j 

A179 

119,  250 

A45,  909 

1,  908,  000 

179 

119,  250  1 

! 

45,  909 

1,  908,  000 

146,264  ] 

97,  208,  540 

2,  824,  430 

116,  983,  947 

148,  946 

1 

98,  990,  772  j 

2,  803,  795 

116,  525,  949 

o Estimated  hr  Dr.  A.  Soetbeer,  1879. 

b OiScial  for  Hungary,  with  former  annual  productiou  for  Austria  added. 
c Report  of  Consul  Dalton,  Consular  Report  for  May,  1884,  page  394. 
d Estimated  same  as  oiBcial  statement  for  1877. 
e Estimated  same  as  otBcial  statement  for  1880. 

/Estimated  same  as  official  statement  for  1879. 
flf  Estimated  same  as  official  statement  for  1881. 
h Estimated  same  as  official  statement  for  1884. 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


XXVII.— Coinages  of  Various  Countries— Calendar  Years,  except 
FOR  India,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Japan. 

[Compiled  from  official  statistics.] 


Countries. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

United  States 

$65,  887,  685 

$27,  972, 035 

$29, 241,  990 

$29,  245,  989 

$23, 991, 756 

$28, 534, 866 

Mexico 

452,  590 

25, 146, 260 

407, 600 

24.  083,  921 

328, 698 

25, 377,  378 

Bolivia 

1,  684,  865 

*1,  600,  000 

Argentine  Republic. . 

4,  530, 210 

1,  715,  445 

Great  Britain 

1, 021,  381 

6.  831, 169 

6,  201,  517 

11,  309,  819 

3,  204, 824 

Australia 

18,  701,  959 

19,  903, 722 

22,196, 106 

India 

170,  543 

29,  386,  322 

67,  044 

24, 927, 400 

13,  847,  656 

Germany 

3, 167,  085 

6,  407, 157 

21,  002, 897 

594,  564 

13,  723,  494 

114,319 

Austria-Hungary 

2,  820,  590 

3,122,819 

2, 154,  390 

5, 552, 191 

1,  244,  975 

3,  390, 163 

France  

722,  206 

223,  853 

23, 160 

Belgium 

2,  016,117 

Italy  

785,  027 

62, 165 

2, 121,  953 

Netherlands  

608,  312 

81, 095 

182, 910 

Norway 

69,  680 

192,  708 

37,  520 

Sweden 

39, 876 

17, 707 

436,  619 

250, 468 

1,  022,  420 

132,  784 

Spain 

1,  996, 310 

10,  671,  842 

3,  327,  235 

10,523,421 

4,  983,  004 

6,  738,  971 

Portugal 

162,  000 

217, 080 

186,  840 

Japan  

565, 645 

4,  367, 393 

544, 290 

3, 120,  892 

569,  415 

3,  088, 724 

Brazil 

25, 508 

9, 994 

52,  801 

23,  589 

Rnssia 

12,  793,  575 

19, 840, 548 

1,020, 786 

Turkey 

2,  960, 056 

1,  344,  640 

44,  000 

Colombia 

699, 114 

Switzerland  

965, 000 

Honduras 

76, 314 

Persia 

47, 117 

605,  579 

Peru 

1, 400,  949 

Sandwich  Islands 

700, 000 

China 

160, 000 

Total 

99,  697, 170 

no,  785, 934 

104, 84.5, 114 

109,  306,  705 

99,  459, 240 

90,  039, 443 

* Approximate. 
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XX VIII. —Deposits  of  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  at  Assay  Office  at 
New  York,  for  Bars  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the  Arts  and 
Manufactures  during  the  Calendar  Year  Ended  December  31,  1885. 
From  Statement  of  Mr,  Andrew  Mason,  Superintendent. 


Classification. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

United  States  coin 

$314  51 
63,  077  21 
752,  827  02 
184,  015  32 
3, 680,  588  00 

Foreign  coin 

$65,  270  51 
439,  932  05 
579,  289  41 
2,  026,  426  85 

1, 114,  621  73 
1,  249, 285  87 

Foreign  bnllion 

Plate,  &c 

Domestic  bnllion 

Large  gold  bars  exchanged  for  gold  coin  and  redeposited 
for  small  bars,  less  the  charges  and  fractions  paid  in  gold 
coin 

Large  gold  bars  exchanged  for  gold  coin  and  taken  by 
mannfacturers 

Total 

5, 474, 826  42 

4,  680, 822  06 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


XXIX.— Table  Showing  the  Rise  and  Fall  in  Prices  of  the  Principal  Com 

1850,  AS 


Average  prices  in 


Articles. 

For  the 
six-year  pe- 
riod, 1845- 
1850. 

For  the 
year  1880. 

For  the 
year  1881. 

For  the 
year  1882. 

Flour: 

Superfine 

barrel.. 

$5. 450 

$4. 135 

$4. 439 

$3.  958 

Rye-flour 

3.  597 

3. 616 

3. 524 

3. 247 

Com-meal 

3.  205 

2. 804 

3.  070 

3. 918 

Wheat: 

Northern 

1.167 

1. 253 

1.  307 

1.  277 

Rye 

do 

.734 

.934 

1.  024 

.833 

Oats 

.416 

.438 

.484 

.575 

Corn 

do  — 

.662 

.547 

.625 

.796 

Coal: 

Anthracite 

5. 465 

4.  089 

4.216 

4.  335 

Coffee : 

Rio 

.074 

.128 

.116 

.098 

Java 

.083 

.216 

.173 

.160 

Copper: 

Pig 

. 176 

. 183 

. 185 

Sheathing 

do 

.223 

.280 

.250 

.280 

Cotton : 

Upland 

.084 

.121 

.115 

.118 

Fish : 

Cod  

2.  851 

5.  996 

5.  449 

6.  574 

Mackerel 

10. 469 

17. 200 

18.  990 

18.  790 

Hops 

.120 

.197 

.201 

.458 

Iron : 

Scotch 

SI.  072 

24.  489 

24. 445 

26. 753 

Lead : 

Rig  - -- 

4.217 

4.  233 

4.  858 

4.  960 

Leather 

.147 

.212 

.234 

.237 

Molasses : 

New  Orleans  ... 

.281 

.370 

.476 

.587 

Nails: 

Cut 

.043 

.037 

.037 

.041 

Wrought 

.104 

.045 

.049 

.053 

Naval  stores: 

Turpentine 

.366 

.308 

.470 

.515 

Rosin 

.832 

1.397 

2.  067 

2. 115 

Paint: 

Red-lead 

5. 790 

7.  900 

6.290 

6.  300 

Pork : 

Mess 

11.499 

10.  143 

17.  299 

17.040 

Prime 

9 299 

15.  783 

Hams 

. 084 

.084 

.116 

. 140 

Lfird 

.073 

.065 

.120 

.119 

Rice 

3. 485 

6.  590 

6.  200 

5.  900 

Salt: 

Liverpool  

1.352 

.690 

.750 

.750 

Sugar: 

Cuba 

.072 

.070 

.077 

.07.3 

Loaf 

.097 

.086 

.100 

.099 

Tallow : 

American 

.075 

.063 

.070 

.083 

Tobacco : 

Manufactured . . 

do  .. 

.144 

. 195 

. 176 

Wool: 

Common 

.274 

.254 

.290 

.306 

Merino 

.355 

.414 

.454 

.455 

Pulled  

.279 

.349 

.364 

.386 

Average 


Average,  exclusive  of  copper,  the  recent  decline  of  which  is  believed  to  be  mainly  a result  of  in- 
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MODITIES  IX  THE  NbVV  YORK  MaRKET,  TAKING  THE  PERIOD  OF  SlX  YeaUS,  ISL")- 
A BASIS. 


Comparison  of  prices  of  1880  and  subsequent,  years  with  the  averajre 
prices  of  1845-1850,  expressed  in  1,000. 


For  the 
year  1883. 

For  the 
year  1884. 

For  the 
year  1885. 

For  the 
six- year  pe- 
riod, 1843- 
1830. 

For  the 
year  1880. 

For  the 
year  1881. 

For  the 
year  1882. 

For  the 
year  1883. 

For  the 
year 
1884. 

For  the 

year 

'1885. 

$3,410 

$2.  859 

$3. 205 

1,  000 

759 

814 

726 

626 

525 

588 

‘J.  723 

2.  694 

3.  677 

1,000 

1,005 

980 

903 

757 

749 

1,022 

2.  922 

3.  038 

3.  040 

1,000 

875 

958 

1,  222 

912 

948 

949 

1.  206 

1.016 

.970 

1,000 

1,074 

1,  120 

1,  094 

1,033 

871 

831 

-7..0 

.691 

.709 

1,000 

1,272 

1,  395 

1, 135 

994 

941 

966 

..503 

.368 

.361 

1,  000 

1,  053 

1, 163 

1,  382 

1,209 

885 

868 

.(/44 

.616 

.528 

1,  000 

826 

944 

1,202 

973 

931 

798 

4.  350 

4. 106 

3.  825 

1,  000 

748 

771 

793 

795 

751 

700 

. 104 

.109 

.093 

1,000 

1,730 

1,568 

1,  324 

1,405 

1,473 

1,  257 

. 177 

.165 

. 125 

1,  000 

2,  602 

2, 084 

1,  928 

2, 133 

1,  988 

1,506 

. 160 

.141 

.112 

1,  000 

1,  040 

1,  051 

909 

801 

636 

.240 

.200 

.160 

1.  000 

1,  256 

1, 121 

1,  256 

1,076 

896 

717 

.103 

.109 

.082 

1,  000 

1,  440 

1,  369 

1,405 

1,226 

1,  298 

976 

6.311 

5.  267 

4.  274 

1,  000 

2, 103 

1,911 

2,  306 

2,214 

1,  847 

1,  499 

17.  520 

21.  534 

20.  419 

1,000 

1,643 

1,814 

1,795 

1,  674 

2,  0)7 

1,  950 

.562 

.245 

.134 

1,  000 

1,641 

1, 675 

3,816 

4,  683 

2,  u42 

1, 117 

24.  000 

21.  618 

20.  630 

1,  000 

788 

787 

861 

772 

696 

664 

4.340 

3.822 

3.925 

1,  000 

1,  004 

1, 152 

1, 176 

1,029 

906 

931 

.232 

/ 

.237 

. 221 

1,  000 

1,442 

1,  592 

1,612 

1,  578 

1,612 

1,  503 

.529 

.512 

^507 

1,  000 

1,317 

1,  694 

2,  089 

1,  883 

1,  822 

1,  804 

.039 

.038 

.022 

1,  000 

860 

860 

953 

907 

884 

512 

. 052 

.051 

.035 

1.  000 

433 

471 

510 

500 

490 

337 

.428 

.324 

.343 

1,  000 

842 

1,284 

1,407 

1,169 

885 

937 

1.  623 

1.  351 

1.  137 

1,000 

1,  679 

2,484 

2,  542 

1,  951 

1,  624 

1,367 

5.800 

5.  700 

5. 490 

1,  000 

1,364 

1,  086 

1,088 

1,  002 

984 

948 

16.  690 

16.  363 

11. 645 

1,000 

882 

1,  504 

1,482 

1,  451 

1,423 

1,013 

11  ft=^l 

10  070 

1 000 

1,  696 

1,564 

1,597 

1,084 

.139 

. 131 

!i08 

li  000 

1,  000 

li381 

1,  667 

1,  655 

i;560 

i;286 

. 100 

.083 

.068 

1,000 

890 

1,644 

1,630 

1,  370 

1, 137 

932 

6.  400 

6. 100 

5.  384 

1,  000 

1,  891 

1,  779 

1, 693 

1,  837 

1,  751 

1,  545 

.710 

.700 

.732 

1,000 

510 

555 

555 

525 

518 

541 

.068 

.053 

.053 

1,000 

972 

1,069 

1,  014 

944 

736 

736 

.091 

.074 

.069 

1,  000 

887 

1,  031 

1, 021 

938 

763 

711 

.078 

.071 

.056 

1,  000 

840 

933 

1,107 

1,  040 

947 

747 

.180 

.210 

. 185 

1,000 

1,  354 

1,222 

1,  250 

1,458 

1, 285 

.302 

.265 

.343 

1,000 

927 

1,058 

1,117 

1, 102 

967 

1,  252 

.440 

.409 

.266 

■ 1,000 

1, 160 

1,  279 

1,282 

1,  239 

1, 152 

749 

.381 

.339 

.298 

1,  000 

1, 251 

1,  305 

1,384 

1,366 

1,215 

1,068 

1,  000 

1,171 

1, 282 

1, 371 

1,  308 

1, 161 

1,  009 

creased  production 

1, 000 

1,168 

1,293 

1, 384 

1,  325 

1, 179 

1,  027 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


XXX.— Table 

SHOWING  THE 

Rise  and  Fall  in  Prices  of  the  Principal  Com 

1870-1872,  AS  A Basis,  and  the 

Average  gold  prices 

Articles. 

For  the 
three-year 
period,  1870- 
1872. 

For  the 
year  1880. 

For  the 
year  1881. 

For  the 
year  1882. 

Flour : 

Superfine 

barrel.. 

$5.  046 

$4. 135 

$4. 439 

$3.  958 

Rve-flour 

barrel.. 

4.  579 

3.616 

3.524 

3. 247 

Com-meal 

3.  725 

2.  804 

3. 070 

3.  918 

Wheat : 

Northern 

bushel.. 

1.  397 

1.  253 

1. 307 

1.  277 

Nye  

bushel . . 

.867 

.934 

1.  024 

.833 

Oats 

.495 

.438 

.484 

.575 

Corn 

bushel. . 

.712 

.547 

.625 

.796 

Coal : 

Anthracite 

ton.. 

5. 068 

4.  089 

4.216 

' 4. 335 

Coffee : 

Rio 

pound.. 

.151 

.128 

.116 

.098 

Java 

.185 

.216 

.173 

.160 

Cotton : 

Upland 

pound.. 

.176 

.121 

.115 

.118 

Fish; 

Cod 

cwt.. 

5.407 

5.  996 

5. 449 

6.574 

Mackerel 

barrel.. 

15.  968 

17. 200 

18.  990 

18. 790 

Hops 

.247 

.197 

.201 

.458 

Iron : 

Scotch 

ton . . 

34. 554 

24. 489 

24.445 

26.  753 

Lead : 

Piff 

5.702 

4.233 

4. 858 

4.960 

Leather 

.270 

.212 

.234 

.237 

Molasses : 

New  Orleans... 

.603 

.370 

.476 

.587 

Nails: 

Cut 

pound.. 

.041 

.037 

. 037 

.041 

Naval  stores : 

Turpentine 

.476 

.308 

.470 

.515 

Rosin 

2.  689 

U397 

2. 067 

2.115 

Paint: 

Red-lead 

cwt.. 

8. 158 

7. 900 

6.  290 

6.  300 

Pork : 

Mess 

barrel  . 

16.  954 

10. 143 

17. 299 

17.  040 

Hams 

pound.. 

.120 

.084 

.116 

. 140 

Lard 

pound.. 

.105 

. 065 

.120 

.U9 

Rice  

7. 279 

6.  590 

6.  200 

5.  900 

Salt: 

Liverpool  

2. 133 

".690 

.750 

.750 

Sugar : 

Cuba 

.077 

.070 

.077 

.073 

Loaf 

pound. . 

.109 

.086 

.100 

.099 

Tallow : 

American 

pound. . 

.082 

.063 

.070 

.083 

Wool : 

Common  

pound.. 

.263 

.254 

.290 

.306 

Merino 

pound.. 

.550 

.414 

.454 

.455 

Pulled 

.420 

.349 

.304 

.380 

A vAro  crn 

Avekage  London  price  op 

OUNCE  FINE 

SILVER  PER 

l.:S35 

1.145 

1.138 

1.130 
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M0DITIE8  IN  THE  NeW  YOKK  MaRKET,  TAKING  THE  PERIOD  OF  ThREK  YeARS, 
Average  Price  of  Silver  each  Year. 


Comparison  of  prices  of  1880  and  subsequent  years,  with  the  average 
prices  of  1870-1872,  expressed  in  1,000. 


For 

the  year 
1883. 

For 

the  year 
1884. 

For 

the  year 
1885. 

For  the 
three  year 
period,  1870- 
1872. 

For 

the  year 
1880. 

For 

the  year 
1881. 

For 

tlie  year 
1882. 

For 

the  year 
1883. 

For 

the  year 
1884. 

For 

theyear 

1885. 

$3.  410 

$2.  859 

$3.  205 

1,000 

819 

880 

784 

676 

567 

635 

2.  723 

2.  694 

3.  677 

1,000 

790 

769 

709 

595 

588 

803 

2.  922 

3.  038 

3.040 

1,000 

753 

824 

1,052 

784 

810 

816 

1.  206 

1.016 

.970 

1,000 

897 

936 

914 

863 

727 

694 

.730 

.691 

.709 

1,000 

1,077 

1,181 

961 

842 

797 

818 

.503 

.368 

.361 

1,000 

885 

978 

1, 162 

1,016 

743 

729 

. 644 

.616 

.528 

1,000 

768 

878 

1,  118 

904 

865 

742 

4.  350 

4. 106 

3.  825 

1,000 

807 

832 

855 

858 

810 

755 

.104 

.109 

.093 

1,000 

847 

7(i8 

649 

689 

722 

616 

. 177 

. 165 

.125 

1,000 

1,168 

935 

865 

957 

892 

676 

.103 

.109 

.082 

1,  000 

687 

653 

670 

585 

619 

466 

6.311 

5.267 

4.  274 

1,000 

1, 109 

1,008 

1,216 

1,167 

974 

790 

17.  520 

21.  534 

20. 419 

1,  000 

1,  077 

1. 189 

1, 177 

1,097 

1,  349 

1,279 

.562 

.245 

.134 

1.000 

798 

814 

1,  854 

2,  275 

992 

543 

24.  000 

21.618 

20.  630 

1,  000 

709 

707 

774 

095 

626 

597 

4.  340 

3.  822 

3.  925 

1,  000 

742 

852 

870 

761 

670 

688 

.232 

.237 

.221 

1,  000 

785 

867 

878 

859 

878 

819 

.529 

.512 

.507 

1,  000 

614 

789 

973 

877 

849 

841 

.039 

.038 

.022 

1,  000 

902 

902 

1,  000 

951 

927 

537 

.428 

.324 

.343 

1,000 

647 

987 

1,082 

899 

681 

721 

1.  623 

1. 351 

1. 137 

1,000 

520 

769 

787 

604 

502 

423 

5.  800 

5.700 

5.490 

1,000 

968 

771 

772 

711 

699 

673 

16.  690 

16.  363 

11.645 

1,000 

598 

1,020 

1,005 

984 

965 

687 

. 1.39 

. 131 

. 108 

1,  000 

700 

907 

1, 167 

1, 158 

1,092 

900 

.100 

.083 

.068 

1,  000 

619 

1, 143 

1,133 

952 

790 

648 

6. 400 

6. 100 

5.  384 

1.  000 

905 

852 

811 

879 

838 

740 

.710 

.700 

.732 

1,  000 

323 

352 

352 

333 

328 

343 

.068 

. 053 

.053 

1,000 

909 

1,000 

948 

883 

688 

688 

.091 

.074 

.069 

1,000 

789 

917 

908 

835 

679 

633 

.078 

.071 

.056 

1,000 

768 

854 

1,  012 

951 

866 

083 

.302 

.265 

.343 

1,000 

966 

1, 103 

1,163 

1, 148 

1,  008 

1,  304 

.440 

.409 

.266 

1,000 

753 

825 

827 

800 

744 

484 

.381 

.339 

.298 

1,000 

819 

854 

906 

894 

790 

700 

1, 000 

803 

884 

1 950 

893 

791 

711 

1.110 

1.113 

1.064 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


XXXI. — Ratio  of  Silver  to  Gold  bach  Year  since  1687. 


[Note. — From  1687  to  1832  the  ratios  are  taken  from  Dr.  A.  Soetbeer;  from  1833  to  1878  from 
Pixley  and  Abell’s  Tables ; and  from  1878  to  1885  from  daily  telegrams  from  London  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint.] 


Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

1 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

1687.. 

14. 94 

1721.. 

15.  05 

1754.. 

14.  48 

1787.. 

14.  92 

1820.. 

15.62 

1853.. 

15.  33 

1688.. 

14.94 

1722.. 

15.17 

1755.. 

14.68 

1788.. 

14. 65 

1821.. 

15.95 

1854.. 

15.33 

1689.. 

15.02 

1723.. 

15,  20 

1756.. 

14.  94 

1789.- 

14.75 

1822.. 

15.80 

1855.. 

15. 38 

1690.. 

15.  02 

1724.. 

15.11 

1757.. 

14.87 

1790.. 

15.  04 

1823.. 

15.84 

1856 . . 

15. 38 

1691.. 

14.98 

1725  . 

15. 11 

1758.. 

14.  85 

1791.. 

15. 05 

1824.. 

15.82 

1857.. 

15.  27 

1692.. 

14. 92 

1726 

15. 15 

1759.. 

14. 15 

1792.. 

15.17 

1825.. 

15. 70 

1858.- 

15.  38 

1693.. 

14.83 

1727. 

15.  24 

1760.. 

14. 14 

1793.. 

15.00 

1826.. 

15.76 

1859.. 

15,19 

1694.. 

14.87 

1728 

15. 11 

1761.. 

14.  54 

1794.. 

15. 37 

1827.. 

15.74 

I860.. 

15.  29 

1695.. 

15.  02 

1729.. 

14.92 

1762.. 

15,27 

1795.. 

15.55 

1828.. 

15.78 

1861.. 

15.  50 

1696.. 

15.00 

1730 . . 

14.  81 

1763.. 

14.  99 

1796.. 

15. 65 

1829.. 

15.  78 

1862.. 

15. 35 

1697.. 

15.  20 

1731. 

14.94 

1764.. 

14. 70 

1797.. 

15.41 

1830.. 

15.82 

1863.. 

15.  37 

1698.. 

15.  07 

1732.. 

15.  09 

1765.. 

14.  83 

1798.. 

15.  59 

1831.. 

15.  72 

1864.. 

15.  37 

1699.. 

14.  94 

1733.. 

15.18 

1766.. 

14.  80 

1799.. 

1.5. 74 

1832., 

15.  73 

1865.. 

15. 44 

1700.. 

14.  81 

1734.. 

15.  39 

1767.. 

14.  85 

1800.. 

15.  68 

1833.. 

15.  93 1 

1866.. 

15.43 

1701. 

15.  07 

1735.. 

15.41 

1768.. 

14.  80 

1801.. 

15.  46 

1834.. 

15.  73 

1867.. 

15.57 

1702.. 

15.  52 

1736.. 

15, 18 

1769.. 

14. 72 

1802.. 

15.  26 

1835.. 

15.  80 

1868.. 

15.  59 

1703.. 

15.17 

1737.. 

15.02 

1770.. 

14.62 

1803.. 

15.41 

1836.. 

15.72 

1869 -. 

15.  60 

1704.. 

15.22 

1738.. 

14.  91 

1771.. 

14.66 

1804.. 

15. 41 

1837.. 

15.  83 

1870.. 

15.  57 

1705.. 

15. 11 

1739.. 

14.  91 

1772.. 

14.  52 

1805 . . 

15.  79 

1838.. 

15.  85 

1871.. 

15.  57 

1706  . 

15.  27 

1740 . . 

14.  94 

1773.. 

14.  62 

1806.. 

15.  52 

1839.. 

15.62 

1872.. 

15.  63 

1707.. 

15. 44 

1741.. 

14.  92 

1774.. 

14.  62 

1807.. 

15.  43 

1840.. 

15.  62 

1873.. 

15.92 

1708.. 

15.41 

1742.. 

14.  85 

1775.. 

14.  72 

1808.. 

16.08 

1841.. 

15.70 

1874 . . 

16.17 

1709.. 

15.31 

1743.. 

14.  85 

1776.. 

14.  55 

1809.. 

15.96 

1842.. 

15.87 

1875.. 

16.  59 

1710.. 

15.  22 

1744.. 

14.87 

1777.. 

14.  54 

1810.. 

15.77 

1843  . 

15.  93 

1876.. 

17.  88 

1711.. 

15.29 

1745.. 

14.  98 

1778.. 

14. 68 

1811.. 

15.  53 

I 1844.. 

15.  85 

1877.. 

17.  22 

1712  . 

15.31 

1746.. 

15.13 

1779.. 

14. 80 

1812.. 

16.11 

1 1845.. 

15.92 

1878.. 

17. 94 

1713.. 

15.24 

1747.. 

15.  26 

1780.. 

14.  72 

1813.. 

16.25 

j 1846.. 

15.  90 

1879 . . 

18. 40 

1714.. 

15.13 

1748.. 

15. 11 

1781.. 

14. 78 

1814.. 

15.  04 

1847.. 

15.  80 

1880.. 

18. 05 

1715.. 

15.11 

1749.. 

14.  80 

1782.. 

14.  42 

1815.. 

15. 26 

1 1848.. 

15.85 

1881.. 

18. 16 

1716.. 

15.  09 

1750.. 

14.  55 

1783.. 

14.48 

1816.. 

15. 28 

1849.. 

15.78 

1882.. 

18.19 

1717.. 

15.13 

1 1751.. 

14.  39 

1784.. 

14.70 

1817.. 

15. 11 

1850.. 

15. 70 

1883.. 

18.64 

1718.. 

15.11 

1752.. 

14.54 

1785.. 

14.  92 

1818.. 

15.  35 

1851.. 

15.46 

1884.. 

18.57 

1719.. 

15. 09 

1753.. 

14.  54 

1786.. 

14.96 

1819.. 

15. 33 

1852.. 

15.  59 

1885.. 

19. 41 

1720.. 

15.  04 

• 
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XXX II. — Highest’  Lowest,  and  Average  Price  of  Bar  Silver  in  Lon- 
don Per  Ounce  British  Standard  (925),  since  lb33,  and  the  Equiva- 
lent in  United  States  Gold  Coin  op  an  Ounce  1,000  fine,  taken  at 
THE  Average  Price. 


Calendar 

year. 

Lowest 

quota- 

tion. 

Hifthest 

quota- 

tion. 

Aver- 

IIRB 

quota- 

tion. 

Value 
of  a fine 
ounce  at 
average 
quotation. 

Calendar 

year. 

Lowest 

quota- 

tion. 

Highest 

quota- 

tion. 

Aver- 

age 

quota- 

tion. 

Value 
of  a fine 
ounce  at 
average 
quotation. 

1833  

1834  

1835  

1836  

1837  

1838  

1839  

1840  

1841  

1842  

1843  

1844  

1845  

1846  

1847  

1848  

1649 

1850  

1851  

1852  

1853  

1854  

1855  

1856  

1857  

1858  

1859  

d. 

581 

592 

591 
59g 

59 
59J 

60 
60J 
59| 

592 
59 
592 
585 

59 
585 

582 
59J 
592 

60 
595 
605 
605 
60 
602 
61 
60| 
61i 

d. 

595 

602 

60 

60g 

60g 

602 

605 

602 

60| 

60 

595 

592 

595 
60| 
6O5 
60 
60 
612 
61 5 
61 5 
6I5 

6I5 

6I5 

622 

625 

6I5 

62| 

d. 

59^g 

59ii 

59(2 

60 

59i®8 

592 

60# 

605 

6OJ3 

59,^b 

59A 

592 

592 

59ig 

5922 

592 

592 

60t5 

61 

602 

612 

612 

61/g 

61i\ 

612 

61/8 

62^ 

Dollars. 

1. 29, 7 

1. 31. 3 
1.  30, 8 

1.31.5 

1. 30. 5 
1.  30,  4 
1. 32,  3 
1.  32,  3 

1.31.6 
1.  30,  3 
1.  29,  7 

1.30.4 
1,  29,  8 
1,  30 

1.  30,  8 
1.  30,  4 
1.  30,  9 
1.31,6 
1.  33, 7 
1.  32,  6 
1.  34,  8 
1.  34,  8 
1.  34,  4 
1.  34, 4 
1.  35,  3 
1.  34,  4 
1.  36 

1860 

1861 

, 1862 

1863 

1864.. .. 

1865  

1866  

1867.. .. 

1868 

1869 

1870.. .. 

1871.. .. 

1872  

1873  

1874  

1875  

1876  

1877  

1878  

1879  

1880  

1881 

1882.. .. 
1883.... 

1884  

1885  

d. 

612 

602 
61 
61 
60| 
602 
60g 
60# 
602 
60 
602 
60]^ 
592 
575 
572 
552 
462 
532 
492 
485 
51 1 

505 

50 

50- 

492 

462 

d. 

625 

6I5 

622 

612 

622 

61| 

622 

612 

612 

61 

602 

61 

612 

59(1 

592 

57| 

582 

582 

552 

532 

525 

525 

52# 

51/b 

51# 

50 

d. 

6122 

601# 

61/e 

6I5 

6I5 

61/s 

612 

60/s 

602 

60/s 

60/e 

602 

60is 

592 

58/s 

565 

522 

5411 

52/s 

512 

522 

61 H 

5111 

50# 

502 

48/s 

Dollars. 

1.35.2 

1. 33. 3 

1. 34. 6 
1. 34,  5 
1. 34,  5 
1.  33,  8 
1. 33,  9 

1. 32. 8 
1.  32,  6 
1.  32,  5 
1. 32,  8 
1.  32,  6 
1.  32,  2 
1.  29, 8 

1. 27. 8 

1. 24. 6 
1. 15,  6 
1.  20, 1 
1. 15,  2 

1. 12,  3 
1. 14,  5 

1.13.8 

1. 13,  6 
1.11,0 

1.11.3 
1.  06, 48 
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XXXIII.— Statement  Showing  the  Highest,  Lowest,  and  Average 
Value  op  the  United  States  Silver  D >llar.  Measured  by  the  Gold 
Standard,  and  the  Quantity  of  Fine  Silver  Purchasable  with  a 
United  States  Silver  Dollar  at  the  Average  London  Price  of  Sil- 
ver EACH  Year  since  1873. 


Calendar  years. 

Gold  value  of  a silver  dollar. 

Grains  of  pure 
silver  at  aver- 
age price  pur 
chasable  with  a 
United  States 
dollar.* 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

1873 

$0. 98, 1 

$1.  01, 6 

$1.00,4 

369. 77 

1874 

.97,0 

1. 00, 8 

. 98, 8 ^ 

375. 76 

1875 

.94,1 

.97,7 

. 96, 4 

385. 11  ' 

1876. 

.79,2 

.99,1 

.89,4 

415.  27 

1877 

.90,2 

.98,7 

.92,9 

399.62 

1878. 

.83,9 

.93,6 

.89,1 

416.  66 

1879 

.82,8 

.91,1 

.86,8 

427.  70 

1880 

.87,5 

.89,6 

.88,5 

419.  49 

1881 

.86,2 

.89,6 

.88 

421.  87 

1882 

.84,7 

oo 

GO 

.87,8 

422.  83 

1883 

.84,7 

.86,8 

.85,8 

432. 69 

1884 

.83,9 

.87,1 

.86,1 

431. 18 

1885 

.79,4 

.84,7 

.82,3 

451.09 

*371.25  grains  of  pure  silver  in  a Silver  Dollar. 
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XXXIV.— Statement  op  Gold  and  Silver  Articles,  both  for  Expor- 
tation AND  FOR  Use  in  Franck,  Presented  to  Bureau  of  Guaranty 
FOR  StAJIPING  or  VERIFICATION. 

[From  ‘‘  Annuaire  dp  rficonomie  Polltiqae  et  de  la  Statistique,”  for  1885.] 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES  OF  LEGAL  FINENESS. 


Stamped  articles. 


Bureaus  of  guaranty. 


Bellegardo 

Marseilles 

Besan^on 

Pontarlier 

Montbdliard  .. 

Nancy 

Lyons 

Paris 

Other  bureaus 

Total 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Total  weight 
in  hecto- 
grams. 

Value. 

Total  weight 
in  hecto- 
grams. 

Value. 

1 

2,864 

$190, 341 

3, 279 

$13, 608 

17, 241 

1, 145, 837 

84,  595 

351, 069 

69 

4,586 

10, 416 

43, 226 

9,940 

660,  612 

8,  309 

34,  482 

60, 288 

4,  006,  740 

592,  520 

2,  458, 958 

8,  944 

549, 418 

34,  648 

143,  789 

99, 346 

6,  C02,  534 

733,  767 

3,  045, 133 

Articles  exported  with  drawback  of  stamp  tax. 


Bureaus  of  guaranty. 


Bellegarde 

Marseilles .• 

Besau9on ' 

Pontarlier 

Montb61iard _ 

Nancy  

Lyons  

Paris 

Other  bureaus 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Total  weight 
in  hecto- 
grams. 

Value. 

Total  weight 
in  hecto- 
grams. 

Value. 

218 

$14, 488 

398 

$1,  651 

199 

13, 226 

233 

967 

160 

9,069 

314 

1, 303 

12 

798 

959 

3,980 

259 

17, 213 

336 

1,394 

3, 070 

204, 032 

13, 067 

54, 228 

292 

19, 406 

85 

353 

4,200 

279, 132 

15,  392 

63,  870 

Total 
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XXXV.— Table  showing  for  each  Year  the  Nominal  Value  op  all 


Years. 


1832  . . . . 


1833  ... 


PIECES  OF  GOLD. 


10  francs. 


25  francs. 


20  francs. 


Total 


PIECES  OF  SILVK 


20  centimes. 


i fra: 


1834 


1835 


1836 


188,  04' 


160, 00- 


1837 


1838 


1839 


1840 


1841 


1842  . . 


1843 


1844 


2,  OOC 


1845  

1846  

1847  


241,  50C 


1848 


1849  .. 
18.50  .. 

1851  . . 

1852  . . 

1853  .. 

1854  . . 

1855  .. 


371, 880 
633,  270 


8,  037, 425 
3,  749,  575 
1, 853, 875 


8, 037,  425 
4, 121, 455 
2, 487, 145 


60, 128  00 
393,  010  80 


25,  209 


1856 


1857 


1858  

1859  

1860  

1S61 

1862  


1863 


1864  ...  

1865  

1866  

1807  

1868  

1869  

1870  

1871  

1872  

1873  

1874  

1875  

1876  

1877  

1878  

1879  

.1880  

1881 

1882  

1883  

1884  

1885  


173, 050  40 


20, 522, 060 
10,  639,  260 

26,  826. 140 

27,  634;  980 
24,  689,  480 
63,  824,  060 
45, 179,  440 


60,  927,  000 
82,  685,  060 
41,  393,  640 
118, 121,400 
51, 108,  000 


10, 446,  200 


20, 522,  060 
10, 639,  260 

26,  826, 140 

27,  634,  980 
24,  689,  480 
63,  824,  060 
45, 179,  440 


60,  927,  000 
82,  685,  060 
41,  393,  640 
118,121,400 
51, 108,  000 


10,  446,200 


Total 1,005,150 


13, 640,  875 


583,  996,  720 


598,  642,  745 


626, 189  20 


616, 760 
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*fATiONAL  Coins  Manufactured  at  the  Belgium  Mint  from  1832  to  1885  inclusive. 


PIECES  OF  SILVER. 


i franc. 

1 franc. 

2 francs. 

r— 

2^  francs. 

5 francs. 

Total. 

silver. 

186, 760 
5, 628,  330 
1,  749,  880 
1,  848,  840 

186, 760  00 
5,  718,  341  00 
3, 761,  213  50 
3,  692, 173  75 

186, 760  00 
5, 718, 341  00 
3,761,213  50 
3,  692, 173  75 

29, 175  00 
780, 023  50 
402, 521  00 

60, 836 
481, 551 
830, 698 

”''5.52,’7i2 
450, 110 

275, 183  50 

525,  362 

600, 610 

26,  015 

1, 427, 170  50 

1, 427, 170  50 

173,  685  00 

261, 041 

472,  682 

907,  408  00 

907, 408  00 

182,  000  00 
792,000  00 

1,469,  000 
966,  000 

1, 653,  000  00 
4,  596,  900  00 

1,  653,  OCO  00 
4,  596,  900  00 

2, 196, 400 

401, 000 

3,  498,  005 
12, 581,415 
34, 610, 475 
26,  326,480 
18,  539,  610 
23,  023,  380 
12, 132,  990 

3, 498,  005  00 
13, 979, 952  50 
39,  658, 252  00 
27, 016,  370  50 
18,  539,  610  00 
23,  083,  508  00 
12,  526,  000  80 

3, 498, 005  00 
22,017,377  50 
43, 779,  707  00 
29,  503,  515  50 
18,  539,  610  00 
23,  083,  508  00 
12,  526,  000  80 

1,  398,  537  50 
5, 007, 115  00 
397,  880  00 

40, 662 
162,  016 

104,  785  50 

90,  510 

263,  560  40 

263,  560  40 

4,  536,  800 

4,  536, 800  00 
10, 328,  000  00 
33,  202,  720  00 
38,  394, 212  00 
64,681,318  00 
52,  340,  375  00 
23,  917, 170  00 
10,  225,  000  00 
111,  704,  795  00 
12,  000,  000  00 
14,  904, 705  00 
10,  799, 425  00 

25,  058,  860  00 
20, 967,  260  00 
60,  028,  860  00 
66,  029, 192  00 
89,  370,  798  00 
116,164,435  00 
69,  096,  610  00 
10,  225,  000  00 
111,  704,  795  00 
72,  927,  000  00 
97,  589, 765  00 
52, 193,  065  00 
118, 121,  400  00 
51, 108, 000  00 

,403,000  00 
607,000  00 
637,  932  00 

3,  041,  000 
6,  652,000 
675,  000 
1,  393, 608 

3, 884,  000 
7,  578,  000 
4,  328, 460 

18, 465,  720 
32,  852,  820 
63,  287,  710 
52,  340,  375 
23,917, 170 
10,  225,  000 
111,  704,  795 
12,  000,  000 
14,  904,  705 
10, 799, 425 

545,  222 
119,484 

235, 294 

780,  516  00 
219, 484  00 

780,516  no 
219,484  00 
10, 446,  200  00 

100, 000  00 

296,  305  50 

16,  984, 880 

20, 536, 868 

6,  803,  532  50 

495, 678, 210 

548,  542, 745  95 

1, 147, 185, 490  95 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


XXXVI,— Quantities  of  Gold  and  Silver  Registered  for  Duties  and 

Exported  from  France,  from 

1860  TO  1882. 

[From  “Annuaire  de  I’^conomie  Politique  et  de  la  Statistique,”  of  the  year  1885.] 

TOTAL  QUANTITIES  REGISTERED  FOR  DUTIES 

Year. 

■ 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Hectograms. 

Value. 

Hectograms. 

Value. 

1860 

89, 665 

$5,  959, 135  90 

713,  645 

$2,  961, 626  75 

1861 

89, 285 

5,933,881  10 

701,  961 

2,  913, 138  15 

1862 

91,007 

6,  048,  325  22 

672,778 

2,791,779  70 

1863 

98,  586 

6,  552,  025  56 

689, 474 

2,861,317  10 

1864  

93,  516 

6,  215,  073  36 

684,  321 

2,  839,  932  15 

1865 

92,  932 

6, 176,  260  72 

662,  790 

2,  750,  578  50 

1866 

94,  341 

6,  269,  902  86 

684,  286 

2,  839,  780  90 

1867 

102,  729 

6.  827,  369  34 

685,  453 

2,  844,  629  95 

1868 

101,  583 

6,751,206  18 

685, 186 

2,843,521  90 

1860 

118,  230 

7,  857,  565  80 

739, 943 

3,  070,  763  45 

1870 

64, 299 

4,273,311  54 

416,  361 

1,727,898  15 

1871 

74,  072 

4,922,825  12 

458, 103 

1,901, 127  45 

1872 

121,  021 

8,  043,  055  66 

705, 849 

2,  929,  273  35 

1873 

113,  777 

7,  561,  619  42 

671,  905 

2,  788,  054  75 

1874 

103,  884 

6,  904, 130  64 

672,  996 

2,192,929  25 

1875 

116,  556 

7, 746, 311  76 

714,  986 

2,  967, 191  90 

1876 

116,  346 

7,  732,  355  16 

720,  539 

2,  990,  236  85 

1877 

111,907 

7,  437,  339  22 

703,  979 

2,  921,  512  85 

1878 

127.  222 

8,  455, 174  12 

763,  848 

3, 109,  969  20 

1879 

124,  079 

8,  246,  290  34 

737,  950 

3,  062,  492  50 

1880 

128, 430 

8,  535,  457  80 

755,  082 

3,133,590  30 

1881 

145,  341 

9,  659,  362  86 

820,  905 

3,  406,  755  75 

1882 

142,  637 

9,  479,  655  02 

822,  008 

3,411,333  20 

TOTAL  MANUFACTURED  EXPORTED. 

1860 

18,  525 

$1,  231, 171  50 

63,  748 

$564,  554  20 

1861 

15,  907 

1,  057, 179  22 

59,  837 

248,323  55 

1862 

16,  957 

1, 126,  962  22 

61,  490 

255, 183  50 

1803 

16,  906 

1, 123,  572  76 

66,011 

273,  945  65 

1864 

19,  309 

1,  283,  276  14 

82,  973 

344,  337  95 

1865 

17,  674 

1, 174,  614  04 

90,  596 

375,  973  40 

1806 

15,  248 

1,  013,  382  08 

56,  354 

233,  869  10 

• 1867 

15, 177 

1,  008,  663  42 

51,619 

214,  218  85 

1868 

16, 151 

1,  073,  395  46 

56,  068 

232,  682  20 

1869 

17,  094 

1, 136,  067  24 

65,  609 

272,277  35 

1870 

12,  992 

863, 448  32 

37,  096 

153,  948  40 

1871 

14,  902 

990,  386  92 

55,  301 

229,499  15 

1872 

30,  270 

2,011,744  20 

105,  723 

438,  750  45 

1873 

35,411 

2,353,415  06 

100,411 

416,  705  65 

1874 

26,  514 

1,  762, 120  44 

98,  678 

409,513  70 

1875 

30,  901 

2,  452,  440  46 

96, 707 

401,334  05 

1876 

35,  233 

2,  341,  585  18 

85, 861 

356,323  15 

1877  

34,  274 

2, 277,  850  04 

81,  764 

339,  320  60 

1878 

32,  914 

2, 187,  464  44 

92,916 

385,601  40 

1879 

37,  388 

2, 484,  806  48 

88, 189 

365,  984  35 

1880 

24,  577 

1,  633,  387  42 

87,  692 

363,921  80 

1881 

23,  378 

1,  553,  701  88 

89, 412 

371,  059  80 

1882 

23, 627 

1, 563, 604  42 

83,  368 

345, 977  20 
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XXXVII. — Statement  of  Articles  Imported,  Stamped,  and  Taxed  bt 
THE  Bureau  of  Guaranty,  and  Exportation  of  Jewelry  from  France. 

[From  “Animaire  de  l’]^coDomie  Politique  et  de  la  Statistique”  for  1885.] 


Bureaua  of  Guaranty. 

AliTIOLES  IMPORTED,  STAMPED,  AND  TAXED 

GUARANTY. 

BY  BUREAU  OF 

Gold. 

Silver. 

To^l  weight 
in  hecto- 
grams. 

Value. 

Total  weight 
in  hecto- 
grams. 

Value. 

Bellegarde 

5, 492 

$364,  998 

1, 249 

$5, 183 

Marseilles 

36 

2,  393 

645 

2, 677 

Besanqon,  Pontarlier,  Montb6- 

Hard 

4, 042 

268,  631 

12, 991 

53, 913 

Nancy  

25 

1,662 

3, 434 

14,  251 

Lyons  

556 

36,  952 

1,  062 

4,  407 

Paris ; 

485 

32,  233 

31,  806 

131,  995 

Other  Bureaus 

266 

17,  678 

13, 107 

54,394 

Total 

10,  902 

724,  547 

64,  294 

266,  820 

Bureaus  of  Guaranty. 

EXPORTATION  OF  JEWELRY  OP  AI.L  FINENESSES,  AND  WATCHES 
OF  4th  fineness,  exempt  FROM  STAMP  DUTIES.  (Law  of 
January  25,  1884.) 

Articles  of  all  finenesses. 

Gold  watches,  4th  fine- 
ness. 

Silver. 

Number. 

0 

ffS 

II 

O 

o 

H 

Value. 

Total  weight 
i n hecto- 
grams. 

Value. 

Total  weight 
i n hecto- 
grams. 

Value. 

Bell  ftgard  e 

AT  ArRAlllPR 

Besan9on,  Pontarlier,  Month6- 
Hard 

258 

26 

$1, 728 

Lyons 

Pn.7-is 

1, 500 
2 

$103,  678 
133 

6 

1 

$25 

4 

Other  Bureaus 

12 

1 

66 

Total 

1,662 

103, 811 

7 

29 

270 

27 

1,  794 
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XXXVIII.— Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  of  the  World  during 

THE  Calendar  Year  1885. 


[Officially  communicated  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  except  when  otherwise  stated.] 


Countries. 

Gold.  • 

Silver. 

Kilograms. 

Dollars. 

Kilograms. 

Dollars. 

United  States 

47, 848 

31, 800,  000 

1, 241,  578 

51,  600, 000 

Russia 

38, 125 

25,338,  218 

15,  554 

646, 424 

Australasia 

44, 877 

29,  824,  949 

25, 225 

1, 048,  279 

Mexico 

1,  304 

866,  671 

772, 661 

32,  111,  778 

Germany 

®611 

406, 071 

8230, 339 

9,  572, 888 

Austria-Hungary 

«],C58 

1,101,907 

“49, 424 

2,  054,  061 

Sweden 

“19 

12,  627 

“1,  816 

75, 472 

Norway 

“6,  387 

265,  490 

Italy 

«109 

72,  375 

®432 

17,  949 

Spain 

“3,  562 

148,  000 

Turkey  

®10 

6,  646 

«2, 164 

89,  916 

Argentine  Republic 

H18 

78,  546 

no,  109 

420,  225 

Colombia 

«5, 802 

3,  856,  000 

618,  286 

760,  000 

Bolivia 

8109 

72,  375 

®384,  985 

16,  000,  000 

Chili 

“500 

332,  300 

“160,  000 

6,  649,  600 

Brazil 

i»898 

596,  740 

Japan  

17 

11,006 

23,  089 

959,  560 

Africa 

i>2,  500 

1,  661,  500 

Venezuela 

7,  033 

4,  674, 132 

British  Columbia 

m,  084 

720,  650 

France 

“5,  905 

245, 412 

Peru 

226 

150,  000 

47, 822 

1,  987, 500 

Great  Britain 

35 

7,  608 

310,  230 

Total 

152,  848 

101,  582,  748 

3,006,946 

124,  968,  784 

Officially  communicated.  Include.^  foreign  ore  smelted.  Production  of  Prussian  States 
officially  reported  in  Zeitschrift  f.  d.  Berg-Huetten-und-Salinen  Wesen  as  Gold,  kilos,  L30,  Sil- 
ver 195,034. 

'*  Estimated  the  same  as  production  officially  communicated  for  1884. 

® Estimated  the  same  as  production  officially  communicated  for  1877. 

® Estimated  the  same  as  production  officially  communicated  for  1882. 

^ Estimated  the  same  as  production  officially  communicated  for  1879. 

® Estimated  the  same  as  production  officially  communicated  for  1881. 

® Estimated  the  same  as  production  officially  communicated  for  1883. 

Product  of  two  mines  only.  Financial  and  Mining  Record,  July  3,  1886. 

Estimated  from  imports  of  gold  to  Englanil  and  India. 

Financial  and  Mining  Record,  July  17,  1880. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  MODE  OF  PARTING  GOLD  AND  SILVER  BULLION,  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  ASSAY  OFFICE  AT  NEW  YORK,  FROM  18G5  TO 
1883;  COMPARING  THE  USE  OF  NITRIC  ACID,  NITRIC  AND  SUL- 
PHURIC ACIDS  COMBINED,  AND  SULPHURIC  ACID  ALONE. 

By  Andrew  Mason, 

Superintendent  United  States  Assay  office  at  Hew  York. 

/ 

The  TJuited  States  assay  office  at  New  York  was  established  by  act 
of  Congress  of  March  4,  1853.  It  was  opened  for  the  transaction  of 
business  on  October  10,  1854.  Intended  to  accommodate  the  bullion 
interests  centering  in  New  York,  it  has  been  extensively  used  by 
miners,  bankers,  brokers,  importers,  manufacturers,  jewelers,  &c.,  and 
proved  a convenience  to  the  public  generally  throughout  the  United 
States.  Any  possessor  of  bullion,  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  in 
which  is  $100  or  over,  can  deposit  it  and  receive  payment  for  the  gold 
in  coin  or  fine  bars,  and  for  the  silver  in  fine  or  standard  silver  bars. 
These  gold  and  silver  bars  have  their  weight  and  fineness  stamped  on 
them,  and  on  the  gold  bars  the  value  also  is  stamped.  They  have 
largely  taken  the  place  of  gold  and  silver  coin  for  consumption  in 
various  arts  and  manufactures.  The  coin  (always  the  best  attainable) 
thus  saved  from  destruction  amounts  to  about  $12,000,000  annually. 

To  determine  how  much  coin  or  bars  is  to  be  exchanged  for  a deposit, 
it  is  melted  in  a crucible  by  itself,  and  poured  into  iron  molds.  The 
exact  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  resulting  bars  is  ascertained 
by  the  assay  of  small  samples.  These  are  taken  from  the  gold  bars  by 
cutting.  They  are  taken  from  silver  deposits  by  dipping  from  the  fluid 
metal  in  the  crucible  after  a careful  stirring,  and  granulated  in  cold 
water,  each  granule  thus  obtained  being  a true  representative  of  the 
whole  melt.  This  method  was  adopted  on  account  of  the  tendency  of 
silver  when  alloyed  to  segregate  in  cooling.  By  calculation,  the  pro- 
portion indicated  by  assay  gives  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
weight  of  the  deposit  after  melting.  Proper  deductions  are  made  for 
the  cost  of  parting,  refining,  &c.,  and  the  net  result  is  paid  to  the  de- 
positor, as  above  stated. 

All  the  deposits  are  transferred  to  the  melting  and  refining  depart- 
ment, for  such  treatment  as  may  be  needed  to  separate  the  gold  from 
the  silver  and  refine  both. 

Previous  to  1865  these  operations  were  conducted  substantially  as 
had  been  done  in  the  mint  at  Philadelphia.  Gold  deposits  were  melted 
with  twice  their  weight  of  fine  silver  cake,  and  the  mixture,  after  being 
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well  stirred  in  the  crucible,  was  dipped  out  and  poured  with  a gyrating 
motion  into  a tank  of  cold  water.  The  metal  solidified  in  a multitude 
of  irregularly-shaped  films  (or  granules),  which  sank  into  a copper  col- 
ander at  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  colander  being  lifted,  the  gran- 
ulations were  drained,  weighed  into  ‘‘charges”  of  regular  size,  and 
placed  in  porcelain  jars  for  treatment  by  nitric  acid.  The  jars  were 
heated  by  steam  in  leaden  vats,  arranged  in  wooden  inclosures  termed 
“ houses,”  in  the  dissolving  room.  While  the  silver  and  other  alloy  was 
being  dissolved,  nitrous  acid  fumes  were  formed  and  conducted  to  the 
large  chimney  by  a flue.  When  the  action  of  the  acid  ceased,  and  the 
solution  of  silver,  &c.,  was  cooled,  it  was  siphoned  into  a large  wooden 
tank  on  the  floor  below,  containing  salt  in  solution. 

A second  charge  of  nitric  acid  was  added  to  the  gold  left  in  the  jars 
and  heated.  The  second  solution  of  silver  thus  obtained  was  taken  from 
the  gold  and  used  in  a subsequent  first  charge  for  fresh  granulations. 
The  gold  was  poured  from  the  jars  into  filters  (wooden  tubs  having  a 
false  bottom  with  many  holes,  and  covered  with  filtering  paper  and 
sheeting)  and  washed  with  hot  water  till  it  was  freed  from  silver  solu- 
tion and  acid.  When  drained  it  was  transferred  to  a cylinder  (12-inch 
diameter),  and  compressed  into  cakes  (or  “ cheeses”)  by  means  of  a hy- 
draulic press.  These  cakes,  when  dried  in  a steam  oven,  were  broken 
up  and  melted  in  plumbago  crucibles,  fluxed  with  nitrate  of  soda  and 
borax,  and  the  gold  poured  into  molds  of  various  sizes.  The  bars  thus 
formed,  after  immersion  in  very  weak  sulphuric  acid  and  subsequent 
cleansing,  were  ready  for  the  stamping  on  them  of  their  weight,  fine- 
ness, and  value. 

The  strong  solution  of  silver  taken  from  the  gold  in  the  jars,  with  the 
weak  solution  washed  from  the  gold  in  the  filters,  was  well  stirred  or 
paddled  with  the  salt  solution  in  the  large  tank.  The  silver  uniting 
with  the  chlorine  of  the  salt  was  converted  into  chloride  of  silver.  The 
contents  of  the  tank  were  run  out  into  a large  filter  (made  of  wood  and 
lined  with  sheeting)  and  washed  with  hot  water  until  the  chloride  of 
silver  was  freed  from  the  nitrates  of  soda,  copper,  &c.,  and  acid.  The 
filtrate  was  conducted  into  the  sewer.  The  chloride  was  transferred  to 
leaden  vats,  where  it  was  stirred  with  granulated  zinc  until  the  chlorine 
gave  up  its  hold  on  the  silver,  forming  a soluble  chloride  of  zinc.  The 
resulting  fine  silver  was  transferred  to  a filter,  and  washed  free  from  the 
chloride  of  zinc  with  hot  water,  this  filtrate  also  going  to  the  sewer. 
The  silver  was  then  drained,  pressed  into  cakes,  and  dried.  That  part 
of  it  not  needed  for  granulating  with  gold  deposits  was  melted  and 
fluxed  in  plumbago  crucibles  and  cast  into  bars  of  appropriate  sizes,  as 
had  been  done  with  the  gold  from  which  it  was  separated. 

The  silver  was  from  998M  to  999M  fine,  and  the  weight  of  the  bars 
from  10  to  1,500  ounces. 

The  gold  was  from  990  to  992M  fine,  and  the  value  of  the  bars  from 
$100  to  810,000. 
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Ou  eutering'  upon  liis  duties  as  melter  and  refiner  in  18G5,  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  to  the  writer  that  a much  larger  quantity  of  silver  than 
was  needed  was  added  to  the  gold  deposits  in  the  process  of  granulat- 
ing, preparatory  to  treatment  in  acid.  For  instance,  if  gold  bullion, 
950M  fine,  required  but  twice  its  weight  of  silver  to  be  added  to  itself, 
that  the  gold  in  the  mixture  might  not  prevent  the  acid  from  thoroughly 
exercising  its  solvent  functions,  a simple  calculation  demonstrated  that 
gold  bullion  350M  fine  would  need  but  one-nineteenth  as  much  silver 
to  make  the  resulting  i^roportion  of  silver  to  gold  the  same  as  in  the 
Other.  While  not  many  gold  deposits  were  as  low  as  350M  fine,  their 
average  fineness  was  far  below  950?»L 

Besides,  a long  experience  in  assaying  had  made  the  fact  familiar  that 
gold  cornets  (small  coils  obtained  in  assaying)  were  uniformly  above 
999M  fine;  the  silver  added  to  the  half- gramme  (the  amount  used)  of 
the  sample  in  the  process,  having  been  such  as  to  make  the  propor- 
tion of  silver  to  gold  in  the  button  after  cupellation  a little  less  than 
two  to  one. 

Assaying  may  be  defined  as  j)arting  and  refining  on  a minute  scale, 
the  result  being  very  accurately  determined  in  each  operation. 

The  possibility  of  a nearer  approximation  of  the  fineness  of  the  gold 
parted  on  a large  scale  to  that  of  cornets,  by  reducing  the  proportion 
of  silv*.:r  to  gold  in  the  granulations  below  two  to  one  (very  different 
from  that  of  two  parts  silver  to  one  part  gold  bullion),  at  once  engaged 
careful  attention.  It  seemed  the  more  likely  that  this  could  be  done, 
because  cornets  broken  and  reduced  to  a powder  in  boiling,  owing  to 
the  silver  being  in  excess,  were  of  a lower  fineness  than  perfect  cornets. 

By  trial  on  the  regular  working  scale,  with  a mixture  adjusted  to  the 
proportion  of  1.8  parts  silver  to  one  part  of  gold,  it  was  found  that 
after  the  nitric  acid  had  done  its  work  in  dissolving  the  silver,  the  gold 
retained  to  a large  extent  the  original  forms  of  the  granulations,  and  on 
melting  showed  a fineness  of  993^M,  say  higher  than  by  the 
old  practice. 

On  trial  of  the  i)roportion  of  1.7  silver  to  1 gold,  the  parting  was  in- 
complete, the  silver  being  protected  to  some  extent  by  the  gold  from 
the  action  of  the  acid. 

To  allow  margin  for  possible  want  of  mixture  between  the  gold  bull- 
ion and  silver  added,  in  melting  for  granulation,  &c.,  the  working  ratio 
was  fixed  at  1.85  parts  silver  and  other  alloy  to  1 part  of  pure  gold; 
and  a table  calculated,  giving  the  number  of  ounces  of  gold  bullion  at 
every  10  degrees  of  finenesTS  needed  to  be  combined  with  a fixed  amount 
or  unit  of  silver  to  make  that  ratio.  The  gold  deposits  were  readily  as- 
sorted in  boxes  placed  in  a row  according  to  the  degrees  of  fineness, 
and  the  proper  amount  weighed  for  each  melt. 

As  the  silver  melted  with  the  gold  deposits  had  itself  to  be  dissolved 
and  then  recovered  from  solution,  the  saving  in  expenditure  for  nitric 
acid,  the  reducing  agents,  salt  and  zinc,  steam,  coal,  crucibles,  labor, 
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&c.,  was  large,  by  reason  of  the  reduction  in  the  amount  used.  During 
the  four  years  from  1866  to  1869,  inclusive,  it  was  found  to  be  over 
$61,000. 

But  this  large  saving  and  increased  fineness  of  the  gold  product  were 
not  the  only  results  of  the  improved  process.  Serious  liability  to  wast- 
age of  gold  was  lessened,  if  not  removed  entirely.  The  maintenance 
of  the  form  of  the  granulations  during  the  action  of  the  acid  prevented 
the  dissemination  of  minute  particles  of  gold  in  the  solution  of  silver. 
Gold  in  that  condition  will  float  for  a long  time  and  be  readily  dis- 
turbed after  settling.  It  would  thus  be  carried  with  the  silver  solution 
from  the  porcelain  jars  into  the  tank  and  be  mixed  with  the  salt  solu- 
tion. What  became  of  it  there  was  evident  from  an  early  experience 
in  adjusting  accounts  with  the  assay  department.  The  silver  obtained 
by  a reduction  of  the  chloride  of  silver  formed  in  the  process  of  humid 
assaying  ought  to  have  had  a certain  amount  of  gold  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  gold  residues  in  the  solutions  of  silver-deposit  samples  con- 
taining gold.  Having  demonstrated  by  calculation  that  much  of  it  was 
not  there,  a series  of  experiments  showed  that  finely-divided  gold  in 
such  relationship  (in  the  presence  of  free  acid  and  salt  solution)  was 
readily  dissolved.  Of  course,  in  this  condition  it  was  washed  as  a part 
of  the  filtrate  from  the  chloride  of  silver  into  the  sewer.  From  1865 
onward  there  was  a large  surplus  of  gold  instead  of  a wastage. 

l!lot withstanding  this  progress,  to  which,  from  its  nature,  there  could 
be  no  drawback  (the  objectionable  acid  fumes  being  reduced  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  expenditures),  it  seemed  unsatisfactory  to  have 
fine  gold  from  the  United  States  assay  office  refinery  of  a lower  fine- 
ness than  that  obtained  in  European  refineries. 

To  test  practically  what  might  be  accomplished  by  boiling  the  granu- 
lations in  nitric  acid  by  the  direct  application  of  fire  instead  of  heating 
by  steam  in  the  porcelain  jars,  a kettle  was  made  of  fine  gold,  after 
much  trouble  in  rolling,  beating,  &c.  Although"  very  valuable,  it  was 
somewhat  imperfect.  However,  it  stood  the  operation  sufficiently  to 
show  that  even  with  a supply  of  good  kettles  it  was  doubtful  if  the 
gold  could  be  raised  to  a higher  fineness  than  996  M.  The  gold  kettle 
was  turned  into  a bar. 

Having  noticed,  in  reading  a laboratory  experiment  in  which  gold  ob- 
tained by  parting  with  nitric  acid,  on  being  boiled  in  sulphuric  acid 
was  made  999^  M fine,  the  method  of  the  smaller  operation  was  once 
more  applied  to  the  larger  one.  The  trial  was  satisfactory,  and  subse- 
quent experience  proved  that  with  all  varieties  of  bullion  one  treat- 
ment by  nitric  acid,  with  a careful  washing  of  the  gold  sponge  and  sub- 
sequent boiling  of  it  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  yielded  gold  998  to  998| 
M fine. 

A few  iron  kettles  placed  on  open  fires,  and  covered  with  hoods  con- 
nected by  lead  pi])es  with  the  chimney,  and  an  inclosed  iron  receptacle, 
similarly  connected,  for  the  temporary  reception  of  the  hot  sulphate  of 
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silver  poured  from  the  kettles,  constituted  the  additional  apparatus  for 
the  new  operation.  The  amount  of  labor  was  not  materially  changed. 

By  this  substitution  of  a boiling  in  sulphuric  acid  for  the  second 
charge  of  nitric  acid,  a further  saving  in  nitric  acid  was  effected,  the 
amount  required  for  one  charge  instead  of  two  being  in  the  x>roportiou 
of  2.39  to  3.  By  a calculation  extending  over  the  same  four  years  as 
above  (1866  to  1869,  inclusive),  the  saving,  after  deducting  the  cost  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  used,  was  $13,522.  The  value  of  the  additional  silver 
extracted  from  the  gold  bullion  during  that  time  was  $11,460. 

The  parting  process  thus  modified,  or  rather  changed  into  a new  one, 
with  such  good  results  in  efficiency  and  economy,  continued  in  use  till 
about  1871.  The  improvem.ents  were  introduced  in  the  mints  in  San 
Francisco  and  Philadelphia,  and  are  still  in  use  (unless  recently  discon- 
tinued). The  saving  to  the  Government  must  have  been  very  great  in 
the  former,  where,  for  many  years,  the  amount  of  gold  bullion  going 
through  the  parting  process  was  much  larger  than  in  the  Kew  York 
assay  office,  where  the  total  saving  was  about  $30,000  per  annum. 

About  1871  a marked  change  began  in  the  nature  of  the  business. 
The  increased  production  of  silver  in  the  United  States  caused  a great 
increase  in  the  amount  of  silver  deposits,  much  of  which  contained  a 
small  proportion  (in  weight)  of  gold.  The  portion  of  this  having  but 
little  base  metal  in  it,  while  requiring  to  be  parted  itself,  was  more  than 
sufficient  for  mixing  with  the  gold  bullion  for  granulation,  instead  of 
using  cake  silver  from  a previous  parting  operation.  The  baser  portion 
was  treated  by  itself.  The  amount  of  silver  (and  copper  alloy)  to  be  dis- 
solved became  so  great  that  the  cheapness  of  sulphuric  acid  compared 
with  nitric  acid,  as  a solvent,  forced  the  conviction  that  if  a complete 
substitution  of  the  former  for  the  latter  could  be  effected  on  the  premises, 
and  without  a stoppage  of  the  work,  the  change  ought  to  be  made. 

Hitherto  the  alteration  or  enlargement  of  i)lanthad  been  slight.  For 
this  it  needed  to  be  radical  and  extended. 

Gradually  the  old  apparatus  was  supplanted  by  the  new,  and  the 
building  itself  was  strengthened  by  a system  of  strong  wooden  beams 
and  pillars  giving  additional  sui)port  to  the  floors. 

In  the  separating-room,  four  168-gallon  cast-iron  kettles,  set  in  brick 
furnaces,  took  the  place  of  the  x^orcelain  jars. 

Ordinarily  two  of  them  were  used  for  “gold,”  and  two  for  “silver” 
granulations.  To  obtain  the  best  results  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  de- 
posits were  so  combined  that  the  gold  granulations  should  have  over 
two  parts  silver  (and  copper)  to  one  part  goldj  and  care  was  taken  that 
the  copper  should  not  exceed  8 per  cent,  of  the  mixture.  The  silver 
granulations  worked  well  when  the  copper  alloy  did  not  exceed  14  per 
cent.  About  25,000  ounces  could  be  treated  in  the  four  kettles.  The 
acid  was  added  to  the  granulations  in  successive  portions  from  a res- 
ervoir on  the  floor  above,  into  which  it  had  been  forced  by  air  press- 
ure from  a receiving-cylinder  in  the  basement.  When  the  action  of  the 
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acid  ceased  (after  four  or  iive  hours’  boiling)  a pitcher  or  two  of  waste 
acid  (40°  Baum^)  from  the  crystallizing  vats  was  carefully  poured  into 
each  kettle  to  help  to  settle  any  floating  gold,  and  the  solution  allowed 
to  cool  for  about  an  hour.  It  was  then  siphoned  into  the  silver-reduc- 
ing vats  on  the  floor  below.  There  were  four  of  these,  two  being  used 
on  each  alternate  day.  Their  depth  was  limited  to  2^  feet  for  conven- 
ience in  handling  their  contents  from  the  outside,  and  they  were  about 
14  feet  long  by  6 feet  wide.  These  replaced  the  two  large  wooden  tanks 
for  mixing  the  solution  of  silver  with  the  salt  solution,  and  the  vats  for 
reducing  the  chloride  of  silver  with  zinc  used  in  the  nitric-acid  process. 

To  the  gold  left  in  the  dissolving  kettles  fresh  acid  was  added.  It 
was  then  lifted  out  of  the  diluted  solution  of  silver  in  cast-iron  scoops 
(colanders)  and  transferred  to  a 60-gallon  kettle,  in  which  it  was  boiled 
in  two  successive  charges  of  acid.  The  resulting  weak  solutions  of 
silver,  &c.,  were  siphoned  from  the  gold,  and  it  was  taken  out  and 
washed,  partially  by  decantation  in  a lead-lined  wooden  tub  (30  gallons) 
and  afterward  in  a filter.  It  was  then  treated  in  the  same  way  again, 
another  kettle  being  used.  A second  repetition  of  the  same,  in  which 
a third  kettle  of  the  same  size  was  used,  yielded  gold  which,  when 
melted,  fluxed,  and  cast  into  bars,  was  from  997  to  998J  M fine. 

A coating  of  bone-ash  on  the  surface  of  the  melted  metal  worked 
well  as  an  absorbent  of  the  base  metal  oxides,  and  the  flux. 

The  weak  solution  of  silver  (strongly  acid)  siphoned  from  the  gold  in 
the  three  smaller  kettles  was  used  on  fresh  granulations  in  the  large 
kettles.  That  which  was  washed  from  the  gold  by  decantation  and  fil- 
tering ran  into  a leaden  vat,  from  which  it  was  siphoned  into  two  tanks 
on  a high  platform  on  the  floor  below.  From  these  (used  alternately), 
after  resting  over  night,  and  thus  surely  settling  any  gold  that  might 
be  in  it,  the  solution  was  run  into  the  silver-reducing  vats  already  men- 
tioned, on  a lower  level.  The  filtrate  (weak  sulphate  of  copper)  from 
washing  the  silver  previously  treated  also  ran  into  these  vats.  After 
the  strong  solution  of  silver  from  the  large  dissolving  kettles  had  been 
received  in  them,  fresh  water  was  often  added  to  reduce  the  strength  of 
the  whole  to  about  20'^  Baum4.  When  boiled  (by  means  of  steam)  for 
about  five  hours,  the  silver  was  all  deposited  on  the  copper  plates  placed 
on  the  bottom  and  against  the  sides  of  the  vats,  a portion  of  the  copper 
having  gradually  replaced  the  silver  in  the  solution.  The  next  morning 
this  copper  solution  was  siphoned  into  two  large  concentrating  tanks 
on  platforms  on  a still  lower  level,  and  the  silver,  after  being  scraped 
from  the  copper  plates,  was  transferred  to  filters,  where  it  was  washed 
free  from  sulphate  of  copper.  It  was  then  melted,  fluxed,  and  cast 
into  bars  999  to  999 J M fine. 

The  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  concentrating  tanks  was 
strengthened  (by  boiling)  to  about  40°  Baum6,  and  run  into  two  of  a 
series  (12)  of  crystallizing  vats.  In  five  or  six  days  nearly  all  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  was  deposited  in  the  form  of  crystals  on  the  sides  and 
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bottom  of  the  vats.  The  mother  liquor  was  siphoned  into  a reservoir  in 
the  yard  for  delivery  to  the  purchaser.  The  crystals,  after  draining,  in 
order  to  fit  them  for  packing  and  sale,  were  dissolved  in  water  and  re- 
crystallized  in  another  tank,  and  series  of  vats  on  the  floor  below. 
From  these  vats  the  remaining  mother  liquor,  after  a strengthening  of 
the  first,  and  a second  deposit  of  crystals,  was  raised  by  an  ejector  to 
one  of  the  concentrating  tanks  on  the  floor  above,  and  mixed  with  a 
fresh  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

The  capacity,  shape,  and  position  of  the  various  tanks,  vats,  etc.,  were 
all  adjusted  from  time  to  time  to  the  necessities  of  the  operations,  and 
the  nature  of  the  space  attainable.  The  kettles  in  the  separating-room 
were  covered  by  leaden  hoods,  connected  successively  with  two  cham- 
bers (each  having  an  upper  and  a lower  apartment,  separated  by  a plat- 
form with  several  feet  of  coke  on  it)  and  five  upright  pipes  (28  feet 
high),  through  which  the  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid  fumes  given  off 
in  dissolving  the  silver  had  to  pass  before  entering  the  chimney.  These 
were  all  supplied  with  sprinklers.  Water  which  had  been  made  alka- 
line in  sweep-washing  and  mixed  with  other  waste  and  fresh  water  in  a 
cistern  was  forced  by  a pump  through  these  sprinklers.  A damper  in- 
serted in  the  last  pipe  at  its  entrance  into  the  chimney  gave  the  means 
of  so  regulating  the  draft  that,  while  it  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
fum.es  from  escaping  from  the  kettles  into  the  room,  it  should  not  take 
them  too  rapidly  through  the  apparatus  to  prevent  their  absorption  by 
the  sprinkled  water  and  conveyance  to  the  sewer.  With  the  whole  in 
good  order  and  the  water-supply  ample,  that  portion  of  the  fumes  unab- 
sorbed and  passing  out  of  the  chimney  could  not  be  felt. 

A test  furnace,  erected  for  cupelling  that  part  of  the  bullion  contain- 
ing much  lead,  while  proving  economical  of  acid  to  that  extent,  was 
very  useful  in  the  treatment  of  skimmings  and  residues  generally. 

The  proceeds  of  the  by-products  (blue  vitriol  and  waste  acid)  sold 
not  only  covered  the  cost  of  the  copper  used  in  reducing  the  silver,  but 
also  that  of  a large  part  of  the  acid. 

For  about  ten  years  over  1,500,000  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  have 
been  used  annually.  As  about  the  same  weight  of  nitric  acid  would 
have  been  needed  in  the  old  process,  and  its  price  was,  say,  5 cents  per 
pound  higher,  the  saving  effected  by  the  entire  substitution  of  sul- 
phuric for  nitric  acid  in  parting  may  fairly  be  estimated  at  over 
$100,000  per  annum. 

As  a result  of  these  improvements  the  charges  to  depositors  were  re- 
duced from  time  to  time. 


miDIUM  IN  MINT  DEPOSITS. 


By  B.  T.  Martin, 

Melter  and  Refiner,  United  States  Assay  Office  at  Neio  York. 

The  small  grains  of  osmiridium,  xdatiniridium  and  allied  metals  of 
the  platinum  groiij),  found  in  many  deposits  of  gold  (sometimes,  though 
rarely,  in  silver),  are  in  mint  usage  designated  by  the  general  term 
iridium.  These  grains  vary  greatly  in  form,  in  the  proj)ortions  of  the 
several  metals,  and  in  the  amount  contained  in  deposits  at  different 
times.  Often  of  definite  granular  shape,  and  large  enough  to  be  useful 
in  the  arts,  they  appear  at  other  times  as  scales  and  coarse  powder, 
quite  as  frequently  as  very  fine  powder,  the  detection  of  which  in  gold 
by  inspection  is  not  an  easy  matter.  The  ordinary  appearance  of  irid- 
ium in  a bar  of  gold  is  specks  or  clots  distributed  through  the  metal, 
but  not  alloyed  with  it.  It  is  most  plainly  marked,  usually,  on  the  top 
of  the  bar,  or  that  last  iioured  from  the  crucible. 

The  quantity  of  this  metal  received  at  the  mints  in  deposits  is  not 
absolutely  large.  As  compared  with  the  amount  of  gold  received  it  is 
indeed  quite  small.  But  viewing  certain  specific  cases,  and  comparing 
one  i)eriod  with  another,  the  amount  often  seems  considerable.  The 
history  of  this  metal  in  mint  experience  shows  that  it  became  specially 
a matter  of  consideration  by  mint  officials  on  the  reception  of  the  early 
shii>meuts  of  gold  from  California.  It  was  found,  and  for  a time  chiefly 
found,  in  the  deposits  of  dust  or  grains  from  that  State.  The  Fraser 
Eiver  diggings  of  British  Columbia,  in  the  j^eriod  of  their  activity, 
furnished  another  source  of  supjDly.  The  gold  grains  of  Central  and 
South  America  have  yielded  and  still  yield  a considerable  showing  of 
this  substance.  To  deposits  of  this  description,  and  from  these  locali- 
ies,  the  presence  of  iridium  was  formerly  almost  entirely  restricted; 
but  it  has  become  much  more  widely  distributed.  At  i)resent  it  is 
found  by  the  mints  and  assa}^  offices  not  only  in  dejiosits  of  grains, 
but  in  bars  from  jewelry,  in  ordinary  bars,  in  amalgams,  in  coins  and 
in  refined  gold.  In  fact,  it  is  never  a certainty  when  or  where  it  will 
not  make  its  aiqiearance.  As  a result,  a constant  vigilance  is  requisite 
that  it  may  not  i)ass  undetected.  No  figures  are  at  hand  showing  the 
actual  amounts  of  iridium  received  in  and  recovered  from  deposits  at 
the  various  minting  institutions  of  the  country.  In  an  article  on  the 
platinum  metals,  by  Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  imblished  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  in  ISGl  (vol.  31,  j).  C3),  Dr.  John  Torrey,  then  chief 
assayer  at  the  assay  office.  New  York,  is  quoted  as  stating  that  for 
the  first  year  or  two  after  the  establishment  of  that  office  (1854-’56) 
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the  ])roportiou  of  osmiridiimi  iu  California  gold  was  half  an  ounce 
to  a million  of  dollars,  but  that  subsequently  the  average  was  seven 
or  eight  ounces  to  the  million.  In  the  experience  of  the  same  office 
during  a period  of  eighteen  years  (1865-’81)  an  amount  slightly  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  ounces  of  iridium  residuum  was  recovered  from 
various  deposits.  From  a given  deposit  of  gold  weighing,  after  melting, 
143.29  ounces,  there  was  taken  out  10.50  ounces  of  iridium  grains  and 
C.50  ounces  of  sponge  platinum — about  12  per  cent.  From  this,  as  per- 
haps a maximum,  showing,  individual  cases  scale  off  to  a mere  trace 
of  the  metal  in  question.  The  assay  office  at  New  York  and  the 
mint  at  San  Francisco  are  probably  the  points  of  largest  reception  of 
iridium,  and  it  is  likely  that  a comparison  would  show  the  receipts  of  it 
at  each  of  these  places  to  be  not  widely  different.  With  a liberal  esti- 
mate for  the  other  institutions  and  for  amounts  unrecovered,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  aggregate  is  not  large.  The  annoyance,  however,  caused 
by  the  presence  of  even  small  amounts  of  this  metal  in  the  gold  is  con- 
siderable. Separable  in  melting  and  assaying  only  by  special  treat- 
ment and  liable  to  elude  casual  observation,  the  risk  of  excessive  debit 
in  weight  and  fineness  to  an  accounting  officer  is  not  small.  This  is  ap- 
parent when  it  is  remembered  that  this  substance  is  not  an  alloy,  but  is 
mechanically  mixed  with  the  precious  metals,  and,  of  course,  if  unde 
tected  is  charged  as  gold. 

iTelding  no  more  readily  to  the  action  of  single  acids  than  to  fire,  it 
passes  substantially  unmodified  through  the  acid  refinery,  with  constant 
liability  to  issue  in  the  refined  gold,  to  become  there  an  element  of  vex- 
atious annoyance  to  the  manufacturer  of  jewelry,  plate  and  the  like, 
the  practical  effect  of  it  in  such  case  being  to  render  impossible  the  pro- 
duction of  a perfectly  smooth  arid  polished  surface.  A costly  bit  of 
work,  brought  to  the  point  of  completion,  has  often  had  to  be  cast  aside 
because  of  the  discover^",  in  the  last  processes,  of  grains  of  iridium,  so 
small  as  to  need  a magnifying  glass  to  detect  them,  yet  large  enough  to 
vitiate  the  whole  work. 

To  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  these  results  great  care  is  first  taken 
at  the  mints  in  the  inspection  of  the  gold  after  melting.  A double 
scrutiny  by  the  assayer,  first  of  the  bar  and  subsequently  of  the  cornet 
or  residue  from  the  assay  sample,  is  supplemented  by  a similar  inspec- 
tion of  the  bar  bj^  the  melter  and  refiner  when  he  receives  the  metal 
from  the  superintendent.  This  accomplishes  two  results  : the  non-dis- 
tribution of  metal  containing  iridium  with  that  free  from  it;  audits 
isolation  for  separate  treatment  at  the  time  or  subsequently.  Various 
methods  have  been  used  at  the  different  mint  institutions  for  the  treat- 
ment of  deposits  thus  affected.  The  problem  is  twofold,  first,  to 
X'romptly  pass  on  the  matter  as  it  affects  the  depositor’s  interest  (that 
he  may  not  wait  unduly  for  payment),  while  at  the  same  time  protecting 
the  interest  of  the  melter  and  refiner  (that  he  may  not  be  charged  with 
what  is  not  gold) ; second,  to  separate  the  obnoxious  metal  before  send- 
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iug  the  gold  containing  it  to  the  refinery,  where,  once  entered,  it  would 
contaminate  all  metal  and  all  apparatus,  and  issue,  in  greater  or  less 
amount,  in  the  fine  bars  of  gold  and  silver. 

In  solving  the  first  element  of  this  iiroblem  it  was  customary  at  some 
of  the  mints,  in  former  years,  to  make  an  estimate,  based  on  inspection, 
of  the  weight  of  iridium  contained  in  a given  deposit,  and  to  deduct  the 
amount  so  estimated,  whether  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  one-hundredths  of 
an  ounce,  from  the  weight  of  the  gold  after  melting. 

Practice,  aided  by  some  test  experiments,  gave  a facility  for  very 
closely  approximative  judgments  in  this  method  of  rapid  disposition  of  a 
troublesome  element.  The  practice  is  still  continued,  to  some  extent,  in 
cases  where  it  is  believed  but  very  small  amounts  of  iridium  are  present. 
But  besides  the  objection  of  inexactness,  this  method  left  the  metal  still 
open  to  the  necessity  of  treatment  before  refining.  Another  method  at 
some  of  theinstitutions,  especially  in  cases  of  large  deposits,  was  to  allow 
the  deposit  to  stand  for  some  time  in  a molten  condition  undisturbed. 
The  grains  of  iridium  slowly  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  and, 
by  careful  pouring,  the  mass  of  the  gold  was  obtained  free,  while  the 
king  at  the  bottom,  containing  the  iridium  and  some  gold  and  silver,  was 
treated  separately.  This  method  was  most  successful  when  the  grains 
were  large  and  well  defined.  In  other  cases  the  assay  cornets,  or  small 
portions  of  the  melt,  containing  iridium,  were  dissolved,  and  from  the 
proportions  found  the  amount  in  the  whole  deposit  was  calculated. 
One  objection  to  this  method  is  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  iridium  through  the  mass  of  the  metal. 

Yet  another  method,  practised  for  many  years  at  the  assay  office  in 
New  York,  is  to  melt  with  the  bar  containing  iridium  two  or  three  times 
its  weight  of  silver,  and,  after  stirring,  to  allow  the  melt  to  stand  for 
some  time.  By  the  addition  of  silver  to  the  gold  the  relative  gravity  of 
the  iridium  is  largely  increased,  and  in  the  operation,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, very  fine  powdery  particles  of  it  will  settle  with  the  larger  grains 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  with  care  in  pouring  the  bulk  of  the  melt 
will  be  free  from  that  substance.  What  remains  in  the  crucible  is  sub- 
jected to  further  treatment. 

The  process  in  detail  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example.  The  gold 
bar  weighs  after  melting,  say,  100  ounces.  The  assay  cornets  show  no 
iridium,  but  the  bar  is  strongly  marked.  The  fineness  is  reported  at 
.800,  which,  at  the  weight  indicated,  would  credit  the  depositor  with  80 
ounces  of  pure  gold. 

A correct  report  would  be  that  amount  less  the  weight  of  iridium 
contained.  Two  hundred  ounces  of  silver  are  added,  the  weight  being 
then  100  + 200  = 300  ounces. 

This  is  melted,  and,  after  stirring,  is  permitted  to  stand  for  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  crucible  is  then  lifted  from  the  fire,  its 
contents,  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible,  poured  off  to  within, 
say,  20  ounces  of  the  entire  amount  contained  5 the  crucible  is  re- 
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placed  in  the  fire  and  heated  until  all  the  particles  of  metal  on  the  sides 
and  rim  are  sweated  down  into  the  king  at  the  bottom ; it  is  then  taken 
out,  and  after  cooling  the  king  is  removed  and  weighed.  The  bars, 
previously  poured  off,  are  weighed  and  tested  for  iridium,  and,  being 
found  free,  are  assayed  for  gold.  The  king,  after  weighing,  is  tested 
for  gold.  If  free  from  that  metal  the  operation  is  completed.  The 
showing  would  then  be  as  follows: 

Weight  of  bars  equals  280  ounces,  at  .0284  = 79.52  ounces  fine 
gold ; weight  of  king  equals  20  ounces ; weight  of  iridium  equals  0.48 
ounce. 

This  example  illustrates  the  method.  In  practice,  if  the  bars  are  not 
free  from  iridium,  a resettling  is  given,  sometimes  with  the  further  ad- 
dition of  silver.  If  the  king  contains  gold,  silver  is  added  to  it  and  it 
is  settled  until  the  gold  is  practically  eliminated,  or  the  traces  which  re- 
main are  determined  by  assay.  The  results  are  added  to  the  first  set- 
tling. It  is  not  usual  to  operate  on  each  king  for  the  separate  extrac- 
tion and  determination  quantitatively  of  the  iridium  residue,  though 
this  has  been  done  with  sufficient  frequency  to  show  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  the  method  in  leaving  no  precious  metal  unaccounted  for  to 
the  depositor,  and  as  giving  the  iridium  factor  at  its  true  value. 

The  kings  from  a number  of  settlings  are  allowed  to  accumulate  until 
a convenient  opportunity,  when  they  are  operated  on  in  mass.  The 
silver  is  dissolved  out  by  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  residual  grains 
are  treated  with  aqua-regia ; the  gold  (if  present)  and  the  platinum  are 
precipitated.  The  final  grains  are  washed  and  dried.  They  consist  of 
impure  iridium,  the  further  treatment  of  which,  though  of  scientific  in- 
terest, is  not  practically  consistent  with  more  pressing  duties,  and  is 
not  attempted.  The  ground  has  been  fully  covered  by  Dr.  Gibbs  (in 
the  article  already  referred  to)  and  by  others. 

It  is  an  item  of  interest,  however,  that  from  a little  more  than  200 
ounces  of  these  grains,  after  the  removal  of  the  silver,  there  was  ob- 
tained about  52  ounces  of  sponge  platinum. 

The  final  disposition  of  the  iridium  grains  is  also  a point  of  interest. 
Some  years  ago  a limited  amount  of  the  grains  suitable  for  gold-pen 
makers’  use  was  sold.  But  of  late  the  metal  recovered  has  not  been  in 
form  to  invite  this  custom,  and  in  any  event  it  is  not  now  the  policy  of 
the  Government  to  put  this  metal  out  upon  the  market  again.  The 
grains  as  they  accumulate  are  sealed  and  stored  up  in  the  mint  vaults. 

Concerning  the  method  of  treatment  last  indicated,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  has  the  merit  of  giving,  with  fair  degree  of  promptness,  results 
which  are  just  to  the  depositor  and  to  the  Government,  with  as  little 
chance  of  error  as  any  method.  It  also  leaves  the  metal  in  condition 
for  refining  without  further  treatment,  saving  thus  much  time  and  trouble. 

Despite,  however,  all  the  watchfulness  and  care  taken  to  prevent  such 
a result,  it  is  doubtless  the  case  that  small  quantities  of  iridium  are 
occasionally  taken  undetected  and  go  to  the  refinery  and  out  again  in 
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the  fine  metal.  The  risk  of  this  is  greatest  in  a line  of  clex)osits  where, 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  metal,  the  iridium,  though  present,  does 
not  show  in  the  bar,  and  failing  to  be  caught  in  the  assay  samifie,  passes 
altogether  unobserved.  But  such  instances  are  extremely  rare,  and  the 
elimination  of  this  objectionable  metal  from  the  deposit  and  the  refined 
gold  by  this  method  is  i^ractically  complete.  With  the  precautions 
taken  it  cannot  be,  to  any  extent,  a matter  of  loss  to  the  Government. 
Its  element  of  unavoidable  trouble  must  be  borne  till  science  shows  some 
easier  way  of  dealing  with  it. 


) 


MEXICO. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  COLD  AND  SILVER  OF  MEXICO  FOR  THE  FISCAL 

TEAR  1884-1885. 

By  John  Heard,  Jr. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  exact  figures  as  to  the  total  production  of 
gold  and  silver  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  as  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  total  amount  is  exported  as  bullion  by  private  individuals,  or 
corporations  whose  accounts  are  not  accessible.  The  following  tables 
will,  however,  show  the  amounts  which  have  been  coined  at  the  several 
Mexican  mints  during  the  year  1884-’8o,  as  also  the  names  of  the 
mines  to  be  credited  with  these  deposits.  To  those  figures  the  follow- 
ing may  be  added  as  supplemeutary  information: 


Exports  of  gold  bars,  ore  and  dust,  762.870  kilogi’aras f490, 928  97 

Amounts  deposited  in  the  mints,  deducting  sums  for  export  and  foreign 
gold,  583.878  kilograms 375,742  42 


Total  gold 


Silver  deposited  in  the  mints  for  coinage,  632,260.048  kilograms 

Silver  in  bars  exported 

Silver  ore  in  rock  exported 

Silver  and  gold  bullion  exported 

Sulphide  of  silver  exported 

Argentift!. ous  lead,  exported  

Products  of  smelting  (mattes,  &c.)  exported 

Argent ihu’ous  coke 


Total  silver 
Total  gold  . 


Recorded  production,  total  gold  and  silver 32, 978, 450  77 
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H.  Ex.  290 19 


24,727,058  22 
5.8S1, 178  03 
1,332,896  90 
18,118  96 
142,430  37 
8,656  40 
1,252  50 
187  00 


32,111,778  38 
866,671  39 
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The  exports  of  precious  metals  were  as  follows: 


Gold  ore  in  rock $500  00 

Bullion  and  dust 490,429  45 

Mexican  gold  coin 391,  097  23 

Foreign  gold  coin 14, 457  00 


Total  export  of  gold 890,  483  68 


Mexican  silver  coin 25,394,262  05 

Foreign  silver  coin 97, 821  50 

Silver  bullion 5, 881,178  03 

Silver  ore  in  rock 1, 332, 896  90 

Silver  and  gold  bullion 18, 118  96 

Sulphide  of  silver 142,430  37 

Argentiferous  galena 8, 656  40 

Smelting  products , 1,252  50 

Argentiferous  coke 187  00 


Total  export  of  silver 32, 877, 567  24 

Total  export  of  gold 896,483  68 


Total  export  of  gold  and  silver 33, 774,  050  92 


Value  of  gold  coined  in  the  Mexican  mints,  1884-^85 686,237  52 

Value  of  silver  coined  in  the  Mexican  mints,  1884-85 26,736,798  82 


Total  value  of  gold  and  silver  coined  in  1884-’85  27, 423, 036  34 

1 kilogram,  Gold=$675.416. 

1 kilogram,  Silver=$40.915. 


The  average  coinage  of  Mexico  during  the  period  1875-’85  seems 
to  Lave  amounted  to  $24,384,750.39,  the  lowest  figure,  $20,294^110.13, 
corresponding  to  the  year  1875-’7C;  from  that  time  it  increased  regu- 
larly until,  in  1883-’84,the  highest  figure  of  $28,450,070.85  was  reached; 
the  following  year  shows  a decrease  of  $2,180,099.15,  which  must  be 
attributed  to  the  decline  of  mining  in  all  parts  of  the  republic,  notwith- 
standing the  considerable  amount  of  ca])ital  and  machinery  sent  there 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years.  This  decline  has  become  serious 
enough  to  cause  some  anxiety  to  be  felt  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  issued  circulars  to  the  governors  and  prefects  of  all  the 
mining  districts  inquiring  as  to  the  causes  of  the  falling  off  in  produc- 
tion, and  asking  for  suggestions  as  to  the  best  means  of  reviving  this 
important  industry.  Nearly  all  the  answers  seem  to  point  to  the  recent 
increase  of  taxes  on  mining  operations  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  pres- 
ent stagnation.  Excessive  taxation;  a complicated  legislation  which 
discourages  new  investments  and  paralyzes  actual  operations;  the  want 
of  proper  roads  and,  in  some  cases,  of  water  and  men  ; the  mismanage- 
ment and  extravagance  of  American  superintendents,  are  the  most  im- 
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portant  among  the  alleged  causes  of  the  present  dejiression.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  a falling  off  in  the  quality  or  quantity  of  ore  at  any  of  the 
mines,  but  the  new  state  mining  laws  seem  to  meet  with  universal  con- 
demnation. In  his  message  the  President  of  the  Republic  “hopes  that 
the  governments  of  the  different  states  will  appreciate  this  objection, 
and  proceed  at  once  to  remove  its  causes.”  It  certainly  appears  to  be 
a necessary  and  urgent  reform. 
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1 

I.— The  Weight  and  Yaeue  of  Gold  aitd  Silver  Bullion  Deposited  for 

Name  of  mine.  . 

Method  of  treatment  of  the  ore  and  weight  of  bullion. 

Patio 

process. 

Barrel 

amalgama- 

tion. 

Leaching. 

Smelting. 

Pan. 

Plates. 

State  of  Aguas  Calientes. 
Asientos 

Kilograms. 
35. 990 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

State  of  Coahuila. 
Saltillo 

49. 710 
42.  540 

Sierra  Mojada  ....... 

State  of  Chihuahua. 
Batopilas  

92. 250 

4, 568. 080 

Do 

10, 126. 760 

Gorralitoa 

23. 935 
393. 740 

t 

Giiadalnpe  y Calvo 

720. 460 
209.  430 
130.  600 
17.  810 

Do 

n-nR7.a,paTPR 

570. 840 

278. 790 

Do  

Do 

247. 292 

J'pflriR  IVT^Tia 

380. 955 

Do.. 

66. 904 
243. 420 

•Tn.qtiTia .... 

T^nlmflrpjrt 

2, 939. 070 

Pfirrn.l  

27, 178. 772 

Pinna  Altna 

215. 225 

Do  

294. 595 

Santa  Pnlnlifl. 

473. 210 

4,  966.  670 
7, 175.  529 

208.  890 

5,  025.  070 

fTriqiin 

Do  

TTrniSnhin 

4, 151. 830 

Do  

TTmApam 

1,  276. 450 

381. 150 

Varinna  

4,  882. 810 

Distrito  Federal. 

Simnlipa  

28, 829. 808 

10, 126. 760 

4, 722. 670 

24, 191. 434 

9,  277. 615 

81. 420 
22, 579. 137 
170. 260 

Eicport 

"Wnm  a.Tid  Tiiiitilated  coin  .. 

Plate  and  Gov’t  tax  (20  %) . 

State  of  Durango. 

\ 

1,  778. 755 

1, 778. 755 

587. 130 
3, 122.  560 
17.  200 
40.  630 

10. 850 
28. 475 
594. 675 

Pnjnfln 
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Coinage  at  the  different  Mexican  Mints  during  the  Fiscal  Year  1884-’d5. 


Silver. 

Gold. 

Total. 

Name  of  mint. 

Total 

bullion. 

Equivalent 
in  nne  silver. 

Value  at 
$39,109  per 
kilogram. 

"Weight  of 
fine  gold. 

Value  at 
$643,529 
per  kilo- 
gram. 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

35.  P90 

35. 895 

$1, 403  82 

$1, 403  82 

Zacatecas. 

49. 710 

48. 318 

1,  889  67 

1,  889  67 

Do. 

42.  540 

40.948 

1,  601  43 

1,  601  43 

Do. 

92.  250 

89.  266 

3,491  10 

3,491  10 

4,568.  080 

4, 382. 745 

171, 404  78 

171, 404  78 

Alamos. 

10, 126. 760 

9, 731. 250 

380,  579  45 

380, 579  45 

Chihuahua. 

23.  935 

22.  072 

863  21 

0. 735 

$472  99 

1,  336  20 

Do. 

1,114.200 

1,  063.  249 

41,  582  72 

17. 554 

11, 296  46 

. 52,  879  18 

Culiacan. 

209. 430 

206. 806 

8,  087  97 

8,  087  97 

Durango. 

980. 230 

878.  068 

34,  340  36 

34,  340  36 

Alamos. 

17.  810 

17. 204 

672  85 

672  85 

Culiacan. 

247.  292 

239. 630 

9,  371  69 

1.877 

1,207  91 

10,  579  60 

Chihuahua. 

380.  955 

359.  248 

14,  049  83 

7. 669 

4,  935  45 

18,  985  28 

Alamos. 

66.  904 

63. 564 

2, 485  93 

1.  642 

1,  056  68 

3,  542  61 

Chihuahua. 

243.  420 

242.  660 

9,490  19 

9,490  19 

Alamos. 

2,  939.  070 

2,  847.  854 

111,376  72 

18. 703 

12,  036  03 

123,  412  75 

Do. 

27, 178.  772 

26,  544. 422 

1,  038, 125  81 

1,  038, 125  81 

Chihuahua. 

215.  225 

203.  200 

7,  946  . 94 

4.  656 

2,  996  27 

10,  943  21 

Alamos. 

294.  595 

276. 117 

10,  798  65 

9.227 

5, 937  90 

16,736  55 

Chihuahua. 

473. 210 

452. 545 

17,  098  58 

17,  698  58 

Do. 

4,  966.  670 

4,  785.  645 

187, 161  79 

187, 161  79 

Alamos. 

7, 175.  529 

6,  905. 137 

270,  053  00 

270,053  00 

Chihuahua. 

4,  360. 720 

4, 203.  518 

164,  395  39 

104,395  39 

Alamos. 

5,  025.  070 

4,  826.  235 

188,  749  23 

188,  749  23 

Chihuahua. 

1,  276. 450 

1,  226. 814 

47, 979  47 

14. 148 

9, 104  46 

57,  083  93 

Do. 

381. 150 

361.  390 

14, 133  58 

4.918 

3, 164  85 

17,  298  43 

Do. 

4,  882.  810 

4,  772. 102 

186,  632  14 

4.  8^5 

3, 117  90 

189, 750  04 

Mexico  City. 

77, 148.  287 

74,611.475 

2, 917,  980  21 

85.  974 

55,  326  76 

2,  973,  306  97 

81.  420 

74. 340 

2,  907  36 

0.248 

159  60 

3,  066  96 

Do. 

22,579. 137 

21,211.755 

829,  570  52 

431.  812 

277, 883  54 

i,  107, 454  03 

Do. 

170.  260 

137.  702 

5,  385  39 

5,  385  39 

Do. 

1,778.  755 

1, 442.  767 

56,  425  17 

37. 172 

23,  921  26 

80,  346  43 

Do. 

24,  609.  572 

22,  866.  564 

894, 288  44 

469. 232 

301,  964  40 

1, 196,  252  84 

587. 130 

578.  671 

22,631  25 

22,  631  25 

Durango. 

3,133.410 

3,  111.  818 

121,  700  20 

121,700  20 

Do. 

4.5.  675 

43.  869 

1,715  68 

0. 703 

452  25 

2, 167  93 

Culiacan. 

035.  305 

601. 955 

2.!,  541  83 

13.  698 

8,  814  71 

32,  356  54 

Do. 
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I. — Weight  and  Value  of  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  Deposited  for  Coinagi 

Method  of  treatment  of  the  ore  and  weight  of  bullion. 

Name  of  mine. 

Patio 

process. 

Barrel 

amalgama- 

tion. 

Leaching. 

Smelting. 

Pan. 

Plates. 

State  of  Durango — Cont’d. 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

Canelas 

270. 145 

Do 

27. 790 

Cantari'anas 

2, 401. 990 
753.  610 

CoDeto. 

Copalquiu 

705. 150 

Cuencam6 

604.  620 

Durazno 

417. 330 

102.  530 

Fresno 

21.  590 

Gavilanes 

591.  960 

59. 580 
105. 440 

Gnanacevi 

1,  581. 005 

Mapimi 

179. 397 

Metatitos 

35. 400 

Parilla 

206.  070 

Perefia 

136.  910 

Pino 

16.  600 

San  Andr6s 

345.  070 

170.  240 

Do 

322.  940 

San  Dimas 

2, 327. 770 
719. 945 

S&n  Francisco 

San  Juan  or  Guadalupe 

Do 

154.  670 

343.  360 

316. 230 

2,  321.  700 
37.  490 

San  Luis 

Santiago 

22. 480 

506.  650 

Santiago  Papasquiaro 

737.  330 

Sauces ♦ 

56. 950 

Sian  on' 

95.  590 

47. 080 

Sierra  Santa 

173. 220 

Tamazula.'. 1 . . 

52.  640 

Do 

10.  040 

Tejam6 

126.  430 

29.  330 

Topia 

2,  675.  850 

74.  540 

941.  690 

Do 

193.  650 

1,146.250 
2,  277. 530 
131.  660 

Vacas 

Ventanas 

193.  700 

1,  683.  550 

Zapiori 

83.  530 

Various 

4,189.120 
4, 183.  000 

Brought  by  Durango  mer- 
chants. 

1, 085. 235 

25. 760 

Total 

19, 143.  062 

1,  783.  850 

19,  493.  945 

State  of  Guanajuato. 
Name  of  mines  not  given. 

123,  767. 157 

The  principal  producers 
are  tlie  Veta  Madre,  the 
Atarjea,  and  La  Luz. 
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AT  DIFFEKENT  MEXICAN  MINTS  DUIUNG  THE  FiSCAE  YeaU  1884-85— Coiltiimecl. 


Silver. 


Total 

bullion. 

Equivalent 
in  flue  silver. 

Value  at 
$39,109  per 
kilogram. 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

270. 145 

261.  569 

$10,229  71 

27. 790 

27.  290 

1,  067  27 

2,401.  990 

2,  375. 275 

92,  694  66 

753.  610 

749.  885 

29,  327  17 

705. 150 

695.  689 

27,  207  70 

604.  620 

580.  632 

22,  708  17 

519.  800 

512.  005 

20,  023  93 

21.  590 

21.441 

838  53 

651.  540 

645.  557 

25,247  08 

1,  686. 445 

1,661.  728 

64,  988  59 

179. 397 

168.  023 

6,  571  21 

35.  400 

34.  825 

1,361  98 

200.  070 

197.  833 

7,  737  00 

136.910 

135.  286 

5,  290  90 

16.  600 

15.  770 

616  75 

515.  310 

500.  957 

19,591  94 

322.  940 

312.  481 

12,  220  86 

2, 327.  770 

2,  314. 760 

90,  527  90 

719.  945 

711.  220 

27,  815  12 

498.  030 

478.  669 

18,  720  28 

2,  637.  930 

2,  530.  396 

98,961  25 

37. 490 

36.  572 

1, 430  29 

529. 130 

510.  013 

19,  946  10 

737. 330 

706.  751 

27,  640  27 

56.950 

55.  331 

2, 163  95 

142.  670 

139. 407 

5, 452  07 

173. 220 

170. 431 

6,  665  36 

52.  640 

51.  668 

2,  020  68 

10. 040 

9.990 

390  69 

155.  760 

154.  575 

6,  045  22 

3,  692.  080 

3,  619.  945 

141,  572  39 

1,  339.  900 

1,297.910 

50,  759  87 

2, 277.  530 

2,  158.  507 

84,  417  03 

2,  008.  910 

1,  975.  433 

77,257  31 

83.  530 

82.  965 

3,  244  69 

4, 189. 120 

4,  042.  090 

158,082  10 

5,  293.  995 

5, 138.  568 

200,964  19 

40, 420. 857 

39,417.760 

1,541,589  17 

123, 767. 157 

122,  929. 197 

4,  807,  637  97 

Gold. 

Weight  of 
tine  gold. 

Value  at 
$64  3.  .529 
per  kilo- 
gram. 

Kilograms. 
0. 706 

$492  95 

3. 857 

2, 482  36 

1. 798 

1, 157  13 

0.  524 

337  46 

0. 102 

65  45 

0.  041 

26  68 

0.  522 

355  74 

3.  539 

2,  277  45 

25.  550 

10,442  18 

Total. 


$10,722  60 

1,  067  27 
92,  894  06 
29,  327  17 
29,  690  06 
22,  70S  17 
20,  023  93 

838  53 
25,  247  08 
01,988  59 
7,  728  34 
1,361  98 
7,  737  00 
5,  628  30 
010  75 
19,  591  94 
12,  220  80 
90,  527  90 
27,815  12 
18,  720  28 
98,  961  25 
1,430  29 
19,940  10 
27,  040  27 
2, 163  95 

5,  517  52 
0,  665  36 

2,  047  36 
390  69 

6,  045  22 
141,  908  13 

50,  759  87 
84,  417  03 
77,  257  31 

3,  244  69 
160,  359  55 
200,  964  19 


558,  031  35 


70.  974  49,  535  00 


4,  8.57, 172  97 


Name  of  mint. 


Culiacan. 

Durango. 

Culiacan. 

Dunaugo. 

Culiacan. 

Dur.nngo. 

Do. 

Culiacan. 

Do. 

Durango. 

Chihuahua. 

Durango. 

Do. 

Culiacan. 

Durango. 

Culiacan. 

Durango. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Zacatecas. 

Culiacan. 

Durango. 

Do. 

Do. 

Culiacan. 

Durango. 

Culiacan. 

Guailalajaia. 

Durango. 

Culiacan. 

Durango. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mexico  Cit\'. 
Durango. 


Guanajuato. 
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I. — Weight  and  Value  of  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  Deposited  for  Coinage 

Name  of  mine. 

Method  of  treatment  of  the  ore  and  weight  of  bullion. 

Patio 

process. 

Barrel 

amalgama- 

tion. 

Leaching. 

Smelting. 

Pan. 

Plates. 

State  of  Ouerrero. 
Names  not  given 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 
14, 100.  089 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms, 

State  of  Hidalgo. 
Peclmea  

60, 100. 400 

23.  111.  320 

25,  224.  070 
2, 855. 062 

Limapan 

State  of  Jalisco. 
A utlan 

60, 100.400 

23,  111.  320 

28,  079. 132 

23.  000 
605.851 
240.  078 
1,662.468 
76  935 
2, 716.  657 
1,820.105 
3, 141.  953 
5,  278.  801 
6. 113 
114.  540 
32.  575 
117.  350 
3, 359. 755 
15.410 
39. 795 

La  Baiiti.^ta 

Bolahoa 

Bramador 

Cocoma 

Cuale 

Desmoronado 

Etzatlan 

Eo.stotipaquillo  ... 

Jilitlan 

Cora  Viejo 

Pamaso 

Reyes 

Sail  Sidiaatian  ... 

Tecatillan 

; 

Various  

Bullion  bought  by  mer- 
chants of  Guadalajara. 

State  of  Mexico. 

Arcos .... 

63.  520 

19, 251. 380 

63.  520 

766.  370 

State  of  Michoaean. 
Various 

1,  943. 142 

15,  707.  737 

State  of  Oaxaca. 
Ixtlan 

95.  051 
5.  918 
1.405 

47C.  608 

Peras 

Tabiche 

926. 454 
1,366. 149 

50.  753 

Talea 

Teitipac 

40. 895 

Totoldpam 

213.  536 

645.  614 

Totoinachapa 

44. 850 
358.  312 

■ 

Various 

Bullion  brought  in  by  mer- 
chants. 

1 

48. 850 

315.910 

3,  417.  825 

494. 810 

48.  850 
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AT  DIFFERENT  MEXICAN  MINTS  DURING  THE  FISCAL  Year  1884-’85— Continued. 


SUv^or. 


Total 

bullion. 


Kilograms. 
14. 106.  089 


Equivalent 
in  line  silver. 


Kilograms. 
13, 172. 130 


108,  435. 790 
2.  855.  062 


111,  290.  852 


23.  000 
605.  851 
240.  078 
1,662. 468 
70.  935 

2,  716.  657 
1,  820. 105 
3, 141.  953 
5,  278.  801 

6.113 
1 14.  540 
32.  575 
117.  350 

3,  359.  755 

15.  410 
39.  795 
63.  520 

19,  314.  906 


766.  370 


17,  650.  879 


574.  659 
5.  918 
978.  612 
1,  366. 149 
40.  895 
859. 150 
44.  850 
35^312 
48.  850 


4, 277. 395 


106,  998.456 
2,  743.  997 


109,  742.  453 


22.  839 
602.  525 
238.  299 
1,053. 362 
76.  543 

2,  703.  840 
1,  811. 680 
3, 123.  391 
5,  243.  no 

6.  082 
113. 984 
32, 347 
116.  776 

3,  345.  779 

15.318 
37.  006 
54.  222 


Value  at 
$39. 109  per 
kilo^train. 


Gold. 


Weight  of 
flue  gold. 


$515, 148  83 


4, 184,  602  61 
107,314  98 


4,291,917  59 


19, 197.  703 


762.  239 


17,  358.  879 


540. 449 


957. 297 
1,  337.  980 
40.  589 
806.  077 
44.581 
286.  651 
40. 204 


4,  053.  828 


893  21 
23,564  16 
9,  319  66 
64,  661  31 
2,  993  56 
105,  744  55 
70,  852  94 
122, 152  55 
205,  052  94 
237  88 
4,  457  82 
1,  265  06 
4,  567  03 
130,  850  01 
599  05 
1,  470  73 
2, 120  51 


750,  802  97 


29,  810  40 


078,  888  40 


21, 136  42 


37  438  93 
52,  327  06 
1,587  40 
31,  524  87 
1,743  51 
11,210  63 
1,  572  34 


Kilograms. 


28. 328 


26. 523 
9. 176 


35.  699 


38.  294 


2.849 
5.  357 
1.  213 


Value  at 
$643,529 
per  kilo- 
gram. 


$18, 236  32 


Total. 


$583,385  15 


17,  068  32 
5,  905  02 


22,  973  34 


4,201,670  93 
113,220  00 


4,  314,  890  93 


24,  643  30 


1,  833  41 
3,  447  39 
780  60 


51.  741 


158,541  10 


61. 160 


33, 296  83 


39,  358  23 


893  21 
23,  504  16 
9,  319  06 
64,  661  31 
2,  993  56 
105,  744  55 
70,  852  94 
122, 152  55 
205,  052  94 
237  88 
4,  457  82 
1,  265  06 
4,  567  03 
130,  850  01 
599  05 
1,  470  73 
2, 120  51 


750,  802  97 


29,  810  40 


703,  531  70 


Name  of  mint. 


Mexico  City. 


Do. 

Do. 


Guadalajara. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Mexico  City. 


Mexico  City. 


22,  969  83 

Oaxaca. 

3,447  39 

Do. 

38, 219  53 

Do. 

52,  327  06 

Do. 

1,  .587  40 

Do. 

31,524  87 

Do. 

1,  743  51 

Do. 

44,  507  46 

Mexico  City 

1,  572  34 

Oaxaca. 

197,  899  39 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


I.— Weight  and  Value  of  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  Deposited  for  Coinage 

Name  of  mine. 

Method  of  treatment  of  the  ore  and  weight  of  bullion. 

Patio 

process. 

Barrel 

amalgama- 

tion. 

Leaching. 

Smelting. 

Pan. 

Plates. 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

State  of  Puebla. 

V arious 

189. 465 

State  of  San  Luis  Potosi. 

Catorces 

41, 051. 041 

14, 112.  695 

Do 

31.  830 

Charcas 

6,  710.  957 

147. 435 

Guadalcdzar 

806.  881 

500.  437 

Matehuala 

11  414.102 

7, 927.  777 

San  Pedro  

9.  350 

11. 133 

Salinds 

6.  030 

V arious 

4,  755. 155 

Bullion  broufiht  in  by  mer- 

8. 136 

chants. 

59,  992.  331 

27,  492.  492 

8.136 

State  of  Sinaloa. 

Aldama 

35.  420 

Alisitos 

278. 420 

781.  640 

Bacubirito 

72.  350 

288.  980 

CosaM 

53.  980 

2,  049.  950 

Do 

19. 140 

La  Cumbre 

8.  040 

Guadalupe  de  los  Reyes 

10. 428 

La  Joya 

25.  420 

261. 040 

22.  690 

Labitos 

250.  810 

Eastra 

3.  610 

17.  340 

Rosario 

11.  268 

San  Ignacio  

114.  700 

6.  670 

San  Javier 

131.  770 

San  Jose 

23.  965 

.480 

San  Jos6  de  Gracia 

4.  605 

San  Juan 

26.  380 

5.  930 

San  Lorenzo , 

422.  840 

74.  070 

Santa  Cruz 

395. 140 

296. 150 

Santiago 

158.  475 

52  120 

Sau  Toiuds 

641.  490 

174.  003 

S.arabia 

13. 080 

Sinaloa 

226.  080 

.940 

170  970 

Tule 

.735 

Tedras 

110.  090 

75. 1 30 

2,  335.  248 

553.  480 

4 434.  871 

State  of  Sonora. 

Avivechi 

70.  530 

La  Barranca 

12.  930 

4,  388.  300 

56.  590 

Badcari 

1,118. 080 

1 
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AT  DIFFERENT  MEXICAN  MINTS  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YeAR  1884-’85 — Coiltiuued. 


Silver. 

Gold. 

Total. 

Name  of  mint 

Total 

bullion. 

Equivalent 
in  nne  silver. 

Value  at 
$39,109  per. 
kilogram. 

Weight  of 
fine  gold. 

Value  at 
$643,529 
per  kilo- 
gram. 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

189.465 

180. 131 

$7, 044  74 

.140 

$90  09 

$7, 134  83 

Mexico  City. 

65, 163.  736 

54,  534. 074 

2, 132, 773  10 

2, 132,  773  10 

San  Luis. 

31. 830 

31.416 

1, 228  65 

1,228  65 

Zacatecas. 

6, 858.  392 

6,  844. 284 

267,673  10 

267,673  10 

San  Luis. 

1, 307. 318 

1,282.027 

50, 138  79 

50, 138  79 

Do. 

19,  341. 879 

18, 991. 396 

742, 734  51 

742,734  51 

Do. 

20. 483 

19.  479 

761  81 

761  81 

Do. 

6. 030 

5.704 

223  08 

.126 

81  08 

304  16 

Zacatecas. 

4, 755. 155 

4, 266.  373 

1,  666,  853  58 

89. 563 

57,  636  39 

224, 489  97 

Mexico  City. 

8.136 

7.485 

292  73 

292  73 

San  Luis. 

87, 492. 959 

85,  982,  238 

3,  362,  679  35 

89,  689 

57,  717  47 

3,420,396  82 

35.  420 

4.597 

179  76 

29. 781 

19, 165  17 

19,  344  93 

Culiacan. 

1,  060.  060 

1,  035,  915 

40,513  66 

40,  513  66 

Do. 

361.  330 

332.  746 

13,  013  38 

18. 489 

11,  898  47 

24,911  85 

Do. 

2, 103.  930 

2,  033.  534 

79,  529  34 

2. 493 

1,604  02 

■ 81, 133  36 

Do. 

19. 140 

18. 394 

719  35 

719  35 

Durango. 

8.  640 

4.485 

175  40 

4.  025 

2,  590, 16 

2,  765  56 

Culiacan. 

10.  428 

8.  697 

340  11 

1.433 

922  00 

1,262  11 

Durango. 

309. 150 

301.871 

11, 805  89 

.298 

191  99 

11,997  88 

Culiacan. 

250.  810 

242.  483 

9,483  27 

9,483  27 

Do. 

20.  950 

20.  492 

801  43 

801  43 

Do. 

11.  268 

11.065 

432  75 

432  75 

Guadalajara. 

121.  370 

119.  665 

4,  679  99 

.281 

180  64 

4,  860  63 

Culiacan. 

131.  770 

128.  538 

5,  026  99 

5,  026  99 

Do. 

24. 445 

23. 151 

905  42 

.958 

616  20 

1,521  62 

Do. 

4.  665 

1.108 

43  35 

3. 524 

2, 268  02 

2,311  37 

Do. 

32.  310 

31.  940 

1,  249  17 

1,  249  17 

Do. 

496.  910 

492.  594 

19,  264  84 

19,  264  84 

Do. 

691.  290 

675.  856 

26,  432  04 

26,  432  04 

Do. 

210.  595 

206.  281 

8,  067  42 

.193 

124  23 

8, 191  65 

Do. 

816.  093 

811.  666 

31,743  49 

31,  743  49 

Guadalajara. 

13. 080 

12.  753 

498  76 

498  76 

Culiacan. 

403.  990 

391.  250 

15,301  38 

,666 

428  88 

15, 730  26 

Do. 

.735 

.061 

2 39 

.667 

429  00 • 

431  39 

Do. 

185.  220 

180. 163 

7,046  04 

7,  046  04 

Do. 

7,  323. 599 

7,  089.  305 

277,  255  62 

62.  808 

40,418  78 

317,  674  40 

70.  530 

68. 527 

2,680  04 

2,680  04 

Hermosillo. 

4,  457. 820 

4,  366.  939 

170,786  56 

170,786  56 

Do. 

1, 118.  080 

1,  072. 065 

41,  927  39 

12.  224 

7,  866  50  1 

49, 793  89 

Alamos. 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


I, — Weight  and  Value  of  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  Deposited  for  Coinage 


Name  of  mine. 

Method  of  treatment  of  the  ore  and  weight  of  bullion. 

Patio 

process. 

Barrel 

amalgama- 

tion. 

Leaching. 

Smelting. 

Pan. 

Plates. 

State  of  Sonora — Cont’d. 
T.ns  RrnriP.pB 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 
317. 840 

Kilograms. 
99. 100 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

Sn.n  A jTnatin  

S.nn  .Tavier 

29. 790 

"PrnTnmiforinft 

2, 497. 500 
1, 898.  290 
241. 720 

Trinidad  

195. 900 

Tiiihia.tfi  

Bullion  brought  in  by  mer- 
chants. 

Old  coin  at  Hermosillo  mint. 

Territory  of  California. 
Various  mines 

596. 470 

1. 263. 210 
1.  732 

709. 720 

9, 343. 650 

1, 420. 632 

1, 313.  980 

1.865 

Territory  of  Tepic. 

643. 958 
7. 870 

State  of  Zacatecas. 

2, 587. 295 
402. 220 
20. 800 

• 

Do  

"PrAflnilln  . _ 

7, 536. 310 
836.  590 
503.  590 

»TArA7«  

634. 200 
.600 

ATAT.qnifnl  ^^A  Oro 

523. 210 
154. 420 
594. 380 
628. 730 
22. 540 
91.850 

"NTlAVAfl  

757. 090 
750. 990 

^oria,  flA  AtijtpIps  

Ojn  nn.]ipntA  

Pnrmr.A  

Pinos  

336.  370 
5. 060 
1,  880. 410 
92. 700 
22. 250 

Snn  IVfignAl  rlA  TVTAzrjnifnl . . . 

RoTnhrArAtA  

1,  607.  570 
620.  380 
32,  564.  220 
367.  060 
60, 078.  550 
7, 450.180 

Do 

1, 070. 170 

Veta  Grande  

Villa  Nneva  

Zacatecas  

47.  510 
1,  666. 780 

Various 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  JJ,  S.  A. 
S.an  Francisco,  rial 

113,  588. 350 

1, 070. 170 

9,  204. 335 

.530 
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AT  DIFFERENT  MEXICAN  MINTS  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1884-  85— Continued. 


Silver. 

Gold. 

Total. 

Name  of  mint. 

Total 

bnllion. 

Equivalent 
in  fine  silver. 

Value  at  . 
$39,109  per 
kilogram. 

Weight  of 
fine  gold. 

Value  at 
$643,529 
per  kilo- 
gram. 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

317. 840 

313. 089 

$12. 244  60 

$12, 224  60 

Hermosillo. 

99. 100 

91.  758 

3, 588  57 

3,  588  57 

Hermosillo. 

29.  790 

28.  926 

1, 131  26 

1,131  26 

Do. 

2, 497.  500 

2,  451.  854 

95,  889  56 

95,  889  56 

Alamos. 

2,  094. 190 

2,  034. 744 

79,  576  80 

79,  576  80 

Do. 

241. 720 

234. 129 

9, 156  57 

9. 156  57 

Hermosillo. 

1, 859.  680 

1,  750.  768 

68,  470  80 

.030 

$19  30 

68,490  10 

Do. 

1.732 

1.732 

67  74 

67  74 

Do. 

12,  787.  982 

12, 4^4.  531 

485,  519  89 

12. 254 

7, 885  80 

1.  865 

.147 

5 75 

1.709 

1,  099  79 

1, 105  54 

Mexico  City. 

643.  958 

640. 155 

25,  035  82 

25,  035  82 

Guadalajara. 

2,  595. 165 

2,  510. 709 

98, 191  32 

98, 191  32 

Durango. 

402.  220 

388.  298 

15, 185  95 

1.  037 

, 607  34 

15,  853  29 

Zacatecas. 

7,  557. 110 

7,  538.  428 

294,  820  38 

.478 

307  61 

295, 127  99 

Do. 

836.  590 

834.  868 

32,  650  85 

.355 

228  45 

32,  879  30 

Do. 

1, 137.850 

1, 115.  696 

43,  633  75 

.188 

120  98 

43,  754  73 

Do. 

.600 

.169 

6 61 

.324 

. 208  50 

215  11 

Do. 

523.  210 

522. 126 

20,419  83 

20,  419  83 

Do. 

911.  510 

887.  617 

34,713  81 

34,  713  81 

Do. 

1,  345. 370 

1,  308. 159 

51, 160  79 

3. 326 

2, 140  38 

53,  301  17 

Do. 

628.  730 

627.  534 

24,  542  23 

24,  542  23 

Do. 

22.  .540 

22. 371 

874  91 

874  91 

Do. 

428. 220 

412.  069 

16, 115  61 

1. 034 

665  41 

16,781  02 

Do. 

5.  060 

4.751 

185  81 

0.  037 

23  81 

209  62 

Do. 

3,  487.  980 

3, 417.  548 

133,656  88 

0. 103 

66  28 

133,723  16 

Do. 

1,783.250 

1,  572.  654 

61,504  93 

61,  504  93 

Durango. 

32, 580.  470 

32, 485.  419 

1.270,472  25 

1.  442 

927  97 

1,271,400  22 

Zacatecas. 

367.  960 

367.  089 

14,  356  48 

14,  356  48 

Do. 

60, 120.  060 

59,  869.  342 

2,  341, 430  09 

14.344 

9,  230  78 

2,  350,  660  87 

Do. 

9, 110.  960 

9.  042. 906 

353, 659  01 

5.201 

3,347  00 

357,  006  01 

Do. 

123,  862.  855 

122,  927.  581 

4,  807,  581  49 

27.  869 

17,  934  51 

4, 825,  516  00 

.530 

.054 

6 02 

.332 

213  65 

219  67 

Zacatecas. 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Summary  of  Amounts  of  Gold  and  Silver  sent  in  by  each  State 

Name  of  States. 

Method  of  treatment  of  ore  and  weight  of  bullion. 

Patio 

process. 

Barrel. 

amalgamation. 

Leaching. 

Smelting. 

Ajrnn.a  O-alientea 

Kilograms. 
35. 990 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

Coahuila 

92.  250 
24, 191. 434 
22, 830. 817 
19,  493.  945 

Chihuahua 

Distrito  Federal 

28, 829. 808 

10, 126. 760 

4, 722. 670 

Duranjio 

19, 143. 062 
123, 767. 157 

1, 783.  850 

Guanajuato ..... 

Guerrero 

14, 106. 089 
28,  079. 132 

Hidalgo. 

60, 100. 400 
19, 251. 386 
766.  370 
1, 943. 142 
315.  910 

23,  111.  320 

Jalisco  ...... 

Mexico  ..1 

Michoacan 

15, 707.  737 
494.  810 
189.  465 
27,  492.  492 
4,  434.  871 
1,  420.  632 
1. 865 

Oaxaca 

3, 417. 825 

Puebla 

San  Luis  Potosi 

59,  992.  331 
2,  335. 248 
709.  720 

Sinaloa 

553. 480 
9, 343.  650 

Sonora 

TiOWPr  rinlifornin,  (T'ftrritnrj ) . . 

Topic  (Territory) 

643.  958 
113,  588. 350 

Zacatecas  

1, 070. 170 

9,  204.  335 
0.  530 

TTuitp.il  SfaTftft  (nnlifnrnin.)  

Add  coinage  charge  and  tax 

431,  422. 832 

37, 726. 075 

16, 403.  650 

167,  740. 404 

Total  value 

In  the  above  tables  the  value  of  a kilogram  of  silver  has  been  taken  at 
$39,109  5 that  of  a kilogram  of  gold  at  $643,539,  the  mint  tax  having  been 
deducted. 
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TO  THE  DIFFERENT  MEXICAN  MINTS  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YeAR  1884-’85. 


Method  of  treatment  of  ore 
and  weight  of  bullion. 


Pan. 


Kilograms. 


9, 277.  615 


1, 313. 980 


10,  591.  595 


Plates. 


Kilograms. 


1, 778. 755 


63. 520 


48. 850 
8.136 


1,  899. 261 


Fine  silver. 

Fine  gold. 

Value  of 
silver. 

Value  of 
gold. 

Total. 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

35.  895 

$1,403  82 

i)!1  4fia  89 

89.  266 

3,491  10 

3 491  10 

74,  611,  475 

85. 974 

2,  917,  980  21 

$55,  326  76 

2,  973,  306  97 

22,  866.  564 

469.  232 

894,  288  44 

301,  964  40 

1,  196,  252  84 

39, 417.  760 

25. 550 

1,  541,  .589  17 

16,  442  18 

1,  558,  031  35 

122,  929. 197 

76.  974 

4,  807,  637  97 

49,  535  00 

4, 857, 172  97 

13, 172. 130 

28.  338 

515, 148  83 

18,  236  32 

533,  385  15 

109,  742. 453 

35.  699 

4, 291,  927  59 

22,973  34 

4,  314, 890  93 

19, 197.  703 

750,802  97 

750  802  97 

762.  239 

29,810  40 

90  Sin  an 

17,  358.  879 

38.  294 

678,888  40 

24,  643  30 

703,  531  70 

4, 053.  828 

61. 160 

158,541  16 

39,358  23 

197,  899  39 

180, 131 

0. 140 

7,  044  74 

90  09 

7, 134  83 

85,  982.  238 

89.  689 

3,  362,  679  35 

57,  717  47 

3,  420,  396  82 

7,  089.  305 

62.  808 

277,  255  62 

40, 418  78 

317,  674  40 

12, 414.  531 

12.  254 

485,  519  89 

7,  885  80 

493,  405  69 

0. 147 

1.  709 

‘ 5 75 

1,  099  79 

1, 105  54 

640, 155 

25,  035  82 

25,  035  82 

122,  927.  753 

27.  869 

4,  807,  581  49 

17,  934  51 

4, 825,  516  00 

0. 154 

0. 332 

6 02 

213  65 

219  67 

653, 471.  803 

1,  016.  022 

25,  556,  628  74 

653,839  62 

26, 210, 468  36 

1, 179,  069  08 

32,  397  90 

1,  212,  567  98 

26,  736,  798  82 

686,  237  52 

27, 423,  036  34 

If  tbe  normal  values  of  $40,915  per  kilogram  of  silver  and  $675,410  be 
substituted  for  these,  the  value  of  the  total  amount  of  silver  coined  will  be 
$20,736,798.82,  and  that  of  the  gold  $080,237.52,  or  together  a total  of 
$27,423,036.34  for  the  fiscal  year  1884-1885. 
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Statement  of  Coinage  at  the  Mexican  Mints  during  the  Fiscal  Year 

1884-1885. 

GOLD.  * 


Denomination. 

Number 
of  coins. 

Value. 

Fineness. 

Diameter. 

"Weight. 

Mint 

remedy. 

Dollars : 

20  dollars  . . 

16, 784 

$335, 680  00 

0.  875=21  carats. 

millimeters- 

34 

grams. 
33. 841 

10  dollars  . . 

8, 363 

83,  630  00 

do 

27 

16.  920 

k 

5 dollars  . . . 

200 

1,  000  00 

do 

22 

8.460 

ii 

2J  dollars  . . 

200 

500  00 

do 

18 

4. 230 

u 

1 dollar.  . . . 

2,440 

2, 440  00 

do 

15 

1. 692 

* Coinage  charge  on  gold,  4. 6 per  cent. 


SILYER.* 


Dollars : 

1 dollar 

25,  226, 159 

25,  226, 159  00 

I'lsolr+’firiro 

37 

27. 073 

50  cents  — 

233, 330 

116,665  00 

do 

30 

13.  536 

t ( 

25  cents 

1, 349, 932 

337, 485  00 

do 

25 

6.  768 

( ( 

10  cents 

1,  604,  207 

160,  420  70 

do 

17 

2. 707 

U 

5 cents 

do 

14 

1.353 

k k 

Copper,  1 cent  . 

25 

8.  00 

Alloy,  1 cent 

20 

* Coinage  charge  on  silver,  4. 41  per  cent. 


Statement  of  Coinage  at  the  Mexican  Mints  for  the  Decade  1875-1885. 

Period. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Nichel. 

Total. 

187&^’76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- ’80 

1880- ’81 

1881-’82 

1882- ’83 

1883- ’84 

1884- ’85 

$809,401  50 
695,750  00 
« 691, 998  00 
658,  206  00 
521,  826  00 
492,  068  00 
452,  590  00 
407,  600  00 
328,  698  00 
423,  250  00 

$19, 454, 054  00 
21. 415, 128  50 
22,  084,  203  00 
22, 162, 987  65 
24,  018,  528  85 

24,  617,  395  00 
25, 146,  260  00 
24, 083,  921  00 
25, 377,  378  85 

25,  840,  727  70 

$30, 654  63 
9, 035  08 
41,  364  00 
16,  300  00 
14,  035  OC 
42, 258  84 
11, 972  85 

$1,  256, 000  00 
2, 744, 000  00 

$20, 294, 110  13 
22, 119,  913  58 
22,  817,  565  50 
22,  837,  493  65 

24,  554,  389  85 
25, 151,  721  84 

25,  610,  822  85 
25,747,521  95 
28,  450,  076  85 

26,  263,  977  70 

Total  .. 

5, 481,  387  50 

234,  200,  586  00 

165,  620  40 

4,  000,  000  00 

243,  847,  593  90 

PRODUCTION  OF  MEXICO 
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Statement  of  Coinage  of  the  Mexican  Mints  from  its  Establishment 

DOWN  TO  THE  YeaU  1885. 


Period. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Nickel. 

Total. 

Colonial  epoch. 

(Macnquina),  1537 

to  1731  

(Columnaria)  1732 
tn  1 771 

$8,  497,  950  00 

19,889,014  00 
40,  391, 447  00 

$752,  067, 456  54 

444,  629,  211  45 
888,  563,  989  45 

$200,  000  00 

$760,  765,  406  54 

461,518,225  45 
929,  298,  329  82 

(Bast),  1772  to  1821. 
V early  average . . 

342,  893  37 

08,778,411  00 

2,  082,  260,  657  44 

542,  893  37 

2, 151,  581,  961  81 
7,  549,  410  39 

Independence. 

Bust  of  Ittirldde, 

1822  to  1823 

Eepublic  (eagle), 
1824  to  1875 

557,  392  00 
40,769,991  00 

18,  575,  569  09 
778, 479,  511  08 

5,  272,  855  93 

19, 132,  961  69 
830, 522,  358  01 

47,327,383  00 

797,  055,  080  77 

5,  272,  855  93 

$849,  655,  319  70 
15, 881,  407  84 

Republic  (eagle), 

1875  to  1885 

Yearly  average 

5, 481, 387  50 

234, 200,  586  00 

165,620  40 

4, 000, 000  00 

243,  847, 593  90 
24,  384,  759  39 

Grand  total,  $3,245,084,875.41. 
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